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COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



Richmond^ Virginia 
January 1 A, 1974 

I. INTRODUCTION 

TO The General Assembly of Virginia 

Enrollment in Virginia's state -sup ported institutions of higher education has 
increased from 64^111 in 1966 to 149^422 in 1973, Over these some years^ appro- 
priations for higher education have grown even more rapidly. In the 1966-68 biennium, 
the appropriation v/as approximately $325 million: $182 million from the General Fund 
(tax revenues) and $143 million from special funds (tuition^ fees, and other sources). 
In the present biannium, this appropriation exceeds $835 million: $457 million from 
the General Fund and $380 million from special funds. At the present time, almost 
17 percent of the operating expenses from the General Fund of the Commonwealth are 
appropriated to our state-supported system of higher education. Although Virginia 
has many fine institutions of higher education and many outstanding educators, it has 
become apparent to the General Assembly that the higher education community in 
Virginia is not well enough coordinated to meet the total needs of the Commonwealth. 
During the 1972 session of the General Assembly, therefore, the lafe Senator 
William F. Stone introduced Senate Joint Resolution No. 21 to create a Commission 
on Higher Education. The resolution, which was overwhelmingly passed in both 
houses of the General Assembly, reads as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 21 

Creating the General Assembly Commission on Higher Education 
to study certain matters. 

Whereas, Virginia has many high quality State-supported institutions 
of higher learning; and 
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Whereas, the financing of these mstitutions, as well as the other 
diverse services provided by the Commonwealth, is a heavy responsibility; 
and 

Whereas, such financing should be organized and coordinated, so as 
to maximize cooperation among such institutions, minimize competition 
for funds, and promote the development of an overall plan for higher 
education; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Virginia, the House of Delegates concurring. 
That there is hereby created the General Assembly Commission on Higher 
Education, which shall consist of nine members, of whom six shall be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Delegates from the membership 
thereof and three shall be appointed by the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections from the membership of the Senate, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the system of higher education in the Commonwealth. It shall, among 
other things, consider possible improvements in the method of determining 
the financing of the institutions, in the coordinated planning of the higher 
educational program, and in the establishment of priorities in the develop- 
ment of a more unified higher educational system. 

All State agencies and institutions shall assist the Commission in its 
work. Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but shall receive their reasonable expenses in performing the 
work of the Commission, for which, and for such other expenses as may be 
required, including secretarial and other professional assistance, there Is 
hereby appropriated from the contingent fund of the General Assembly a 
sum sufficient, estimated at ten thousand dollars. The Division of 
Statutory Research and Drafting shall serx'e as secretariat .fo the Commission. 

The Commission shall complete its study and report to the General 
Assembly not later than November one, nineteen hundred seventy-three. 

Pursuant to Senate Joint Resolution No. 21, the Privileges and Elections 
Committee of the Senate appointed Senators Paul W. Manns of Bowling Green, 
William F. Stone of Martinsville, and Edward Willey of Richmond to serve on this 
Commission; the Speaker of the House of Delegates appointed Delegates Richard M. 
Bogley of Hampton, Archibald A. Campbell of Wytheville, Ray L. Garland of Roanoke, 
W. L. Lemmon of Marion, D. French Slaughter of Culpeper, and W. Roy Smith of 
Petersburg to serve. Senator Stone was elected Chairman and Delegate W. Roy Smith 
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was elected Vice-Chairman. After the death of Senator Stone on August 19, 1973, 
Senator Willey was elected Chairman to succeed him« 

The Division of Legislative Services, represented by Messrs, John A. Banks, 
Jr., and Robert W. Bendal I, served as secretariat of the Commission, Dr, Daniel £• 
Marvin, Jr., Director of the State Council of Higher Education, and his entire staff, 
as well as Mr. L, M. Kuhn, Legislative Fiscal Officer, provided valuable staff 
assistance to the Commission. 

During the Commission's two years of study, the members spent considerable 
time and effort acquainting themselves in detail with the problems of higher education 
in Virginia . 

As a resulf of the members' independent study, consideration of testimony 
gathered in meetings with college presidents and the Commission's consultants, the 
Commission has concluded its study and is prepared to report at this time. 

The Commission wishes to call attention to the supplementary material in 
Section VIII of its report. This material includes a "State Level Management, Planning 
and Coordination Review" by Donald Shaner and Associates, consultants to the 
Commission; and Reports submitted to the Commission by the State Council of Higher 
Education. The Commission wishes especially to emphasize the Council of Higher 
Education's report on "Legal Education and Manpower Requirements in Virginia," and 
to endorse the conclusions reached in that report. 
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II. MANAGEMENT OF VIRGINIA'S 
STATE-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



A part of the Commission on Higher Education's approach to determining the 
most appropriate state-level system of management, planning and coordination was to 
study the management of each state-supported, four-year college and university. This 
study covered each institution's organizational structure, financial management and 
control, long-range planning, data processing and systems, space utilization, auxil- 
iary enterprise operations, materials management, personnel management, physical 
plant operations, and library activities. Based upon a broad knowledge of activities 
in each college and university, the Commission sought to determine the changes 
necessary at the State level to fulfill the needs of the institutions and of the system 
as a whole. 

^ - 

The consultant firm of Shaner and Associates was employed to conduct this 
part of the Commission's study. These consultants filed with the Commission a pre- 
liminary report on each institution. The Commission then transmitted the consultants' 
preliminary findings to the institutions and requested that they be reviewed. Each 
institution appeared before the Comnnission to discuss the preliminary findings and 
filed a response to them with the Commission. This information was shared with the 
consulting firm which then revisited the institutions and prepared final institutional 
reports. From the data collected at each institution, the consultants prepared a com- 
prehensive report addressing statewide coordination and system-wide management 
practices. (This report is appended.) 

The Commission's consultant firm pointed to several management problems 
that exist, to one degree or another, in the majority of the State's institutions of 
higher education. In a number of instances, the deficiencies are not the result of 
institutional policies but rather will require changes in State policy and/or changes 
in centralized State activities which affect the several institutions. There are also 
recommendations of the Commission affecting the State Council of Higher Education 
which treat these management problems, 
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In certain other instances, the consultants made recommendations for improve- 
ment in specific management functions at individual institutions. Several of these 
recommendations have already been adopted by the institutions and the Commission is 
pleased with the cooperation which the institutions have shown. It was not possible, 
however, for the Commission, in the time available to it, to consider carefully and 
formulate corrective recommendations on the numerous individual observations made 
by the consultants, Nevertheless, the Commission believes that some of the matters 
highlighted by the consultants are of great potential significance. 

Therefore, the Commission recommends that the General Assembly's Joint 
Legislative? Audit and Review Commission, with the benefit of the considerable 
background work already accomplished, take these matters under study and report 
to the 1975 Session. 
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III. 



THE COORDINATION AND GOVERNANCE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 



Virginia's support of public higher education extends back to 1796, In that 
year, a proposal made by Thomas Jefferson was enacted Initiating the provision of 
public funds for elementary schools and leading to the subsequent founding in 1819 of 
the University of Virginia* In 1908, the General Assembly of Virginia established the 
Virginia Education Commission. The commission's purpose v«3s to develop recommendations 
designed to coordinate financial support for the growing state system of higher education. 
One of the recommendations presented in 1912 was 

"That a permanent education commission be created by the Legis- 
lature with power to cooperate with the presidents and boards of 
visitors for the several state institutions of learning in the state 
and others in authority, in carrying out whatever recommendations 
this General Assembly may adopt or other matters which may be 
referred to it by the Legislature." 

However, this recommendation was not implemented until 44 years later when 
the State Council of Higher Education was established in 1956. The legislation estab- 
lishing the Council called for it to ^'promote the development of a sound, vigorous, 
progressive and coordinated system of higher educaHon in the State of Virginia." 
(Code of Virginia, Volume 5, §23-9 .S), The powers given to it by the legislation are, 
however, mostly advisory; it is, by design, a coordinating council which has almost no 
direct control over Virginia's institutions of higher education. 

Since its creation, the Council of Higher Education has attempted to coordinate 
the several state-supported institutions. It is the opinion of the Commission that the 
Council has failed to bring about the necessary coordination to achieve a system of 
higher education which can meet the needs of Virginia's citizens in an efficient manner. 

For this reason, the Commission gave serious consideration io the questions^ 
What is the best possible system of higher education for Virginia? How can the 

State's desire to provide quality higher education in the most efficient way be implemented? 
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1 . The Need for Statewide Coordination 



Higher education in Virginia has undergone a period of very rapid develop- 
menf beginning in the early Sixties and continuing to the present. This development 
has resulted in expansion of our state-supported institutions in the areas of enroilmenf, 
academic programs^ physical facilities^ and financial resource requirements. This 
growth has occurred without statewide coordination sufficient to prevent duplicated 
efforts. During the past ten-year period^ many far-reaching changes have occurred 
in response to the rapid increase of enrollment in Virginia's institutions of higher 
education. Especially during the early part of the 1960$^ the higher education com- 
munity was called upon to accommodate a great influx of students. In orr^^t to meet 
this challenge^ the Commonwealth of Virginia authorized the escafefion of Christopher 
Newport College^ George Mason University^ and Clinch Vo'Jey College to four-year, 
senior colleges^ created separate governing boards for Mary Washington College, 
George Mason University, Norfolk State Colletviiir and Radford College, and established 
a major state university in Virginia Commonwealth University by merging the Medical 
College of Virginia and the Richmond Professional Institute. In addition, in 1966 the 
Commonwealth initiated the Virginia Community College System and by 1973, twenty- 
three new institutions of higher education have been developed. All this has occurred 
without any substantial increase in effective statewide coordination. 

Examples of lack of coordination are too numerous to mention; however, some 
of the ntost obvious may be stated. Academic programs, particularly at the graduate 
level, have been proliferated to the point where a significant number of such programs 
are non-productive. A 1971 study by the State Council of Higher Education indicated 
that sixteen doctoral ond twenty-one master's degree programs in our state institutions 
failed to produce a single degree in a five-year period. The State Council forcefully 
brought these data to the attention of the institutions and encouraged them to discon- 
tinue non-productive programs. However, under the present statue, this is the maxi- 
mum authority which the State Council of Higher Education can exercise in this area. 
As of this time, only a very few of these programs have been voluntarily discontinued 
by the institutions. 
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It is very difficult to estimate the cost to Virginia of these thirty-seven graduate pro- 
grams, but considering teaching staff, library and research laboratories, it seems safe 
to assume that a large number of dollars has been invested with no productivity or 
measurable benefit to the State. 

During this period of rapid growth, capital projects in our institutions have 
increased and we now find ourselves with a significant number of institutions which 
have available space (built with general tax revenues) which is in excess of the 
amount needed for their current enrollment and in excess of the need indicated by 
their projected enrollments through 1982. For example, using currently accepted 
statewide formulae, one college has 2,200 students and clasiiroom space for a stu- 
dent body of 4,600. Another has classroom space for a student body of 7,300 and 
its projected enrollment in 1982 is only 5,700. A third hcs laboratory space for a 
student body of 13,000 with maximum projected enrollment of 7,400. In addition, 
this Commission has learned that no statewide agency approves changes in the in- 
ventory of space in institutions. By shifting space from one category to another, a 
deficit of space in certain categories could be maintained and thus used to justify 
the need for new buildings. One institution originally proposed an academic build- 
ing for 1974-76 without a single office since it already had excess office space 
according to the accepted standards. 

Not only is there a serious problem of overall excess facilities, but there is 
the additional problem of geographical imbalance. As a result, additional facilities 
are needed in some areas of the State while excess facilities exist in others. There 
are 70 institutions of higher education in Virginia; 31 ore private, 15 are state- 
supported four-year colleges and universities, and 24 are state-supported two-year 
colleges. Nine of these facilities are within 50 miles of Roanoke . There are also 
nine colleges within 25 miles of Norfolk, and plans are currently underway for 
locating a major community college campus in that city. This Commission is not 
suggesting that all new construction and expansion at institutions of higher education 
should be abruptly terminated. The existence of excess general classroor.i space 
does not rule out the possible coexistence of a genuine need for other kinds of 
buildings on the same campus. Also, as noted, there is a problem of geographical 
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Imbalance, with certain institutions having demonstrable need for additional space 
In spite of the existence of excess space at other institutions in entirely different 
areas of the State. 

These are only a few examples and are cited not to indict individual colleges 
or persons, but to point up the need for strengthened statewide coordination of higher 
education to ensure that imbalances are corrected and that the State's resources are 
directed toward -meeting the growth that will occur In higher education during the 
rest of this decade. While the rate of growth of Virginia's student population has 
slowed, the number of students is continuing to increase; total enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase by about 33 percent by 1970: from the current figure of 149,422 
to slightly over 200,000 (See "Higher Education Enrollment and Profected Enroll- 
ment, 1960-1982," State Council of Higher Education). 
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2. Insfifutional Governance and Sfafewido Coordination 



It is always helpful to look at the experience of other states and their efforts 
to solve their problems in gaining insight to the solution of Virginia's problems. The 
situation described earlier in the Introduction is not markedly different in many states. 
All states experienced the very rapid growth and development of higher education 
following the "baby boom" of the post-war years. More than thirty states have examined 
the question of statewide coordination or governance in the past three-year period. 
These studies^ although varied, and depending largely on local circumstances, have 
established two major alternative approaches for solving the problem; 

(1) The establishment of one central governing board for all state- 
supported institutions of higher education resulting in the 
elimination of local policy boards, although advisory boards 
may continue to exist; 

(2) The establishment of a central coordinating council with the 
necessary authority to coordinate higher education in the state 
while retaining individual governing boards for the several 
institutions. 

It may be helpful to examine the actions of surrounding states which have just recently 
studied this question. 

North Carolina gave serious study to this problem during 1971-72. The North 
Carolina Legislature acted in 1972 to establish a single governing board for all state- 
supported institutions of higher education. Kentucky studied the question of statewide 
coordination and governance during the period 1970-72 with the result that the state- 
wide coordinating commission was maintained with increased membership and broadened 
responsibilities and authority. West Virginia considered this issue in 1968-69 and 
established a single statewide governing board for oil state-supported institutions of 
higher education, Tennessee, after considerable stud/, elected to strengthen its 
statewide coordinating commission, v/hile Alabama just recently esfablished a strong 
coordinating Council. Louisiana, during its 1973 legislative session, established a 
board of regents effective June 1, 1974. 
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In summary^ the statewide coordination and governance varies between and 
among the states. The following table^ taken from the Education Commission of the 
States^ shows the kind of coordination or governance for those states participating 
in the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Type of Statewide Board 
Coordinating Governing 



Alabama 


X . 




Florida 




X 


Georgia 




X 


Kentucky 


X 




Louisiana 




X 


Maryland 


X 




Mississippi 




X 


North Carolina 




X 


South Carolina 


X 




Tennessee 


X 




Texas 


X 




Virginia 


X 




West Virginia 




X 



Historical ly and traditionally^ Virginia's higher educational system has been 
one in which each individual institution has enjoyed complete autonomy. Eleven of 
the senior state-supported institutions have their own individual governing boards 
which are responsible for only one institution. The University of Virginia's governing 
board is also responsible for another four-year institution^ Clinch Valley College, 
while the governing board of The College of William and Mary also governs Christopher 
Newport College, a senior institution, and Richard Bland College, a two-year institu- 
tion. The remaining twenty-three state-supported institutions are community colleges, 
all of which are governed by a single major sector board, the State Board for Community 
Colleges. 

In the public sector, regardless of whether it answers to its own individual 
board, to the board of its parent institution or to a statewide board for community 
colleges, each institution is subject in certain limited respects to the statewide coor- 
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dinafing council (the Sfafe Council of Higher Education) and, therefore, should 
theoretically be part of a coordinated structure. 

Although it can be said that all state-supported institutions are subjected to the 
State Council of Higher Education in certain limited areas, the major policy decisions 
affecting these institutions are made by the boards of visitors of those institutions. The 
boards of visitors in Virginia enjoy a special autonomy and are largely free to operate 
the institutions in any way they deem appropriate within the board guidelines laid down 
by the Governor and the General Assembly. In short, the Governor and the General 
Assembly have authority, but exercise little except that of appropriations. The State 
Council of Higher Education, established in 1956, has enjoyed increasing but some- 
times reluctant cooperation of the institutions of higher education and has insufficient 
authority to require necessary self-regulation. 

What is the best course for Virginia to follow in order to provide higher edu- 
cation opportunities to an increasing percentage of people within an expanding popu- 
lation, while at the same time avoiding wasteful expenditures occasioned by unnec- 
essary duplication of educational offerings and capital expansion? It would appear to 
this Commission that there are three potential alternatives: One, to have no central 
coordination or control; two, to establish a statewide controlling board for all state- 
supported institutions; three, to give the existing Council of Higher Education the 
authority it needs to effectively coordinate and direct higher education and to clearly 
establish the Council as the agency responsible for statewide policies for hi9he!>':5du- 
cation in Virginia. Experience has made it abundantly clear that higher education 
has reached a point — nearly 150,000 students attending 39 institutions on 48 separate 
campuses — where reasonable coordination is imperative. 

The idea of one centralized board td control all public higher education is not 
a new one to the General Assembly and has been recommended for Virginia in compre- 
hensive studies of higher education in 1928 and again in 1947. Arguments for single 
governing boards are similar in all states. Lines of authority are readily understood, 
since they run exclusively to the governing board. There is no confusion of functions 
or authority between the governing board with its operating responsibil ities for its 
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institution and a ccx^rdlnating body having power in the areas of evaluation and 
planning; coordination and control are synonymous. Centralized planning and 
direction for institutional development occurs and needless duplication of programs, 
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staffing and facilities can be avoided. Despite the merits of these arguments for a 
central controlling board, this Commission feels, after thorough deliberation, that 
the best approach for Virginia would be a system of centralized coordination rather 
than one of centralized governance. This approach, of course, will require the 
cooperation of all institutions in the state. The Commission recognizes that if this 
approach is to succeed, the State Council of Higher Education must be strengthened. 

There are many reasons why the Commission has token this position . In 
reviewing the question of centralized governance versus coordination, and relating 
higher education as its exists in Virginia to the advantages and disadvantages of these 
two organizational approaches, it is the Commission's conclusion that a system of 
coordination offers the most advantages to Virginia. The large number (39) and 
varying types of state-supported institutions, and the question of how effectively and 
efficiently a central governing board could administer all of them, are significant 
factors • The advantage of involving the largest possible number of knowledgeable 
lay persons in the development of higher education through participation on individual 
governing boards is also a strong consideration. In addition, even American business, 
so often pointed out as an example to higher education administration, is coming to the 
conclusion that decentralized operational approaches ore the most effective as long 
as they ore guided by overall policies and procedures which insure the achievement of 
the objectives and protect the interests of the total enterprise. The closer the manager 
or administrator is to the operation, the more informed and better decisions he can moke. 

Another major reason for the committee's support of a structure of statewide 
coordination and local institutional governance is the need for increased emphasis on 
state-level planning, a need which will grow more urgent in the 1970s. A consensus 
seems to exist on the point that a coordinating board is the most effective statewide 
approach for planning purposes. In short, the strength needed at the state level to 
meet most effectively the problems of the future is strength in planning an orderly 
approach to meeting higher education needs in the most efficient manner possible • 
Plans alone, however, will not insure the maximum utilization of our state's higher 
education resources. The same body which plans must hove the necessary authority. 
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in concert with the insfifrufional bcxards, fro implemenfr those plans. In order fro mom- 
frain frhe proposed sysfrem of centralized coordination as opposed fro centralized govern- 
ing, the Commission finds frhat frhe Sfrate Council of Higher Education must have increased 
aufrhorifry in a number of importanfr areas including approval of changes in instifrufrional 
missions, approving new academic programs as well as eliminating unnecessary academic 
programs, and approving projecfred levels of enrol Imenfr, all of which musfr be commen- 
surafre with a stafrewide plan for higher education. Along with frhese responsibilities 
must come a stronger and more specific role in developing and recommending on capital 
and operafring budgefrs. 

Cerfrainly frhe exercise of any of the above mentioned functions by a cenfrral 
board is fro some degree antithetical to insfrifrutional autonomy. Under a central 
coordinafring board, however, frhe loss of aufronomy is measurably less than under a 
cenfrral governing board. A sfrrengfrhened Council of Higher Education can bring 
about effective coordinafrion while preserving the best of institufrional aufronomy 
within a framework of public accounfrability which recognizes frhe obligafrion of the 
State to meefr educafrional needs and, afr frhe same time, guards against unnecessary 
duplication, under-utilizafrion of resources and unjustified expansion. 

The Commission wishes fro address two specific recommendations made by frhe 
consuming firm of Donald Shaner and Associafres, bofrh of which bear on frhe issues of 
possible unnev:;.y;ssary duplicafrion, under-utlizafrion of resources and unjusfrified ex- 
pansion . 

The firrf recommendation of Shaner and Associates is frhat a merger of Radford 
College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University be seriously considered. 
This Commission has not determined frhat a merger would be best, eifrher for the State or 
for the institutions involved. It further recognizes and commends the measurable progress 
made at Radford College during the past two years. While the Commission does not 
believe fhat it has sufficient information on which to make a judgment about this matter. 
It does believe frhat the matter should be studied, and therefore proposes a resolution 
which would create a special legislative commission to study the desirability and 
feasibility of such a merger. A proposed resolution, recognizing the apparent duplication 
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of facilities and programs at the two Institutions^ the under-utilization of space at 
Radford College^ and possible financial savings that could result from a merger^ will 
be found .n Section VII of this report. 

The second recommendation of Shaner and Associates is that Christopher 
Newport College be closed^ and that an investigation be conducted to determine 
whether its facilities could be better used by the Virginia Community College System* 
The Commission has considered this recommendarJon carefully^ and does not agree with 
it; however^ the Commission does believe that the coordination of the institutions of 
higher education in the Tidewater area Is a particularly acute need. The Commission further 
believes that the new coordinating authority recommended in this report for the Council of 
Higher Education^ if accepted by the General Assembly^ would enable the Council 
to deal effectively with the role of Christopher Newport College and^ in general, with 
the problems of higher education in the Tidewater area. The Commission therefore 
recommends that the Council give initial priority in its coordination efforts to the 
problems in this area. 
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3^ Specific Recommendations for Strengthening the State Council of Higher Education 



1. Authority for Academic Programs in State -supported Institutions of Higher 
Education 

The State Council of Higher Education^ under Section 23-9.6 of the Code of 
Virginia^ has developed policies and procedures for the review and approval of nev/ 
degree programs. Under this statute, the State Council has worked cooperatively 
with the institutions in the review and approval of newly proposed degree programs. 
Although the language of the existing statute does not specifically state such authority, 
the Council has construed this statute as its authority to require that each new degree 
program developed within each state-supported institution of higher education be sub- 
mitted to the Council for approval prior to implementation. 

During the decade of the 1960$, at a time when enrollments were climbing and 
Virginia was significantly behind the nation in both college-going rates and graduates 
in many academic areas, the State Council seldom denied any request of an institution 
of higher education to initiate a new program. During recent years, the Council has 
recognized the changing trends in enrollment and the significant shift in the supply and 
demand factor for college educated workers. As a result, the Council has begun to 
review degree programs in this new light, and has recently instituted a review procedure 
which requires a two-year planning cycle. A significant number of proposed programs 
have either been denied by the Council or withdrawn from consideration voluntarily by 
the institutions after the Council raised questions concerning the need for such programs. 

This is more clearly illustrated by the fact that the Council approved only three 
requests out of nine to initiate doctoral programs for the fall of 1972 (more than 
a dozen other programs were withdrawn after initial discussions with the Council 
staff), and approved no requests for planning approval to initiate doctoral programs 
for the fall of 1973. It is clear that the development of academic programs .in 
state-supported institutions needs to be carefully coordinated and continually 
reviewed if unnecessary duplication of effort is to be prevented and if we are to 
develop outstanding institutions, each with its own unique academic competencies . 
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In investigating this area^ the Commission discovered three other important 
factors which argue well for increased authority to be placed with the State Council 
of Higher Education. 

First, institutions apparently have attempted to bypass the existing State 
Council's procedures for academic program approval by developing sequences of 
courses, hiring faculty, establishing a library, and recruiting students in advance 
of requesting approval of the Council. In such cases, the request for approval to 
the State Council has been only token approval since the Council has been faced 
with 0 fait occompl i . 

Second, the Community College System was created to provide college trans- 
fer and technical-occupational programs that would meet the needs of particular 
geographic areas. However, the offering of a full range of transfer programs on all 
campuses has resulted in course offerings which are duplicative of those offered by 
state-supported senior institutions in some areas of the State. The Commission 
recognizes that the philosophy of the community colleges requires that they offer a 
reasonable number of transfer programs^ but believes that the Council should avoid 
duplication where it causes severe problems. The Commission notes that such actions 
by the Council should involve the cooperation of the various institutions affected 
and 0 most careful consideration of the differing missions of the senior institutions 
and the community colleges. 

Thirds the State Council has completed studies of degree program productivity 
at the graduate level and as mentioned earlier in this report, has found significant 
numbers of programs with a low number or no degrees being conferred. Such programs 
continue to drain resources of the institutions and the State and should be eliminated. 

For these reasons, the Commission believes that the State Council of Higher 
Education should have the power to approve or disapprove all new academic progroms, 
divisions, schools or other academic units proposed by state-supported institutions of 
higher education. The Council should also have the power to discontinue academic 
programs, divisions, schools within institutions or other academic units determined 
by the State Council to be unnecessarily duplicative or non-productive. 
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2, Authority for the State Council of Higher Education as the State's Planning 
Agency for Higher Education. 

At present^ the State Council of Higher Education is charged in Section 23-9.6 
of the Code of Virginia with "preparing plans under which the several state-supported 
institutions of higher education of Virginia shall constitute a coordinated system." This 
statutory charge to the State Council seems to mandate that the Council should be a 
long-range planning and coordinating agency^ but fails to spell out specific responsi- 
bilities in this area. 

If Virginia higher education is to be "sounds vigorous^ progressive and coordi- 
nated^" Virginia must have the benefit of increased long-range planning and coordi- 
nation. This necessary long-range planning can best be achieved through the develop- 
ment and evaluation of a master plan for Virginia higher education. Although the 
Council is charged with this responsibility in part^ the Council is not required to up- 
date the plan on a regular basis or to submit its plans for higher education to the 
Governor and the General Assembly. The Governor and the General Assembly should 
receive such plans on a regular basis. It Is at this level that the people of Virginia 
can become fully informed of the State's plans for higher education. A critical aspect 
of master planning is the development of specific "mission statements" for each of the 
several state-supported colleges and universities. 

Working from the legislation which created them^ the stated missions of Virginia's 
institutions are presently determined by the respective boards of visitors. Because insti- 
tutional missions are not specifica I ly addressed in the Code, the Council is powerless in 
this important area. While the General Assembly is the final authority on institutional 
missions, it seems to the Commission that institutions should be required to have changes 
in their mission statements and their long-range planning documents approved by the 
Council of Higher Education. In addition, the Council should review the inslitutional 
missions every two years and /report to the General Assembly, making such recommenda- 
tions as it deems appropriatel Without this authority, the Council of Higher Education 
cannot efficiently implement^ long-range plan for higher education in Virginia. And 
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wUhoui- an effecHve plan^ higher education will continue to develop in a fragmented 
way. In order to prevent this^ the State Council should be given specific authority 
m this area. 

As the State's planning agency for higher education^ the Council must develop 
a comprehensive data information system. Under the present statute (§23-9.6)^ the 
Council is "charged with the duty of assembling data and with the aid of the boards 
and officers of the several institutions^ preparing plans under which the several state- 
supported institutions of higher education of Virginia shall constitute a coordinated 
system. The Council has attempted to perform this duty and has collected and pub- 
lished data on a wide variety of subjects related to higher education. If the Council 
IS to function effectively as a planning agency^ however^ it must develop a compre- 
hensive data information system. Information provided through such a system would be 
readily available to the institutions and to the Governor and the General Assembly. 
Decisions affecting higher education would be made on the basis of better information. 
This Commission believes that the State Council of Higher Education should be 
statutorily charged with the responsibility of developing a data infomriOtion system 
which would include information on admissions^ enrollments, personnel, programs, 
financing and facilities, and other areas necessary to comprehensive planning. Insti- 
tutions should be required to submit to the Council such information in the form requested. 

3. Authority for Determining Enrollment Levels in Virginia's State-supported Colleges. 

Higher Education enrollments across the nation are leveling off and in Virginia 
the rate of growth is slowing. While enrollments in many states have already begun 
to decline, Virginia's enrollment will increase by about 50,000 students by the end of 
this decade, will level off for several years, and then will decline slightly until about 
1985. Enrollments will then begin to increase slowly over the next several years. Be- 
cause the number of potential students will decrease, every significant increase in enroll- 
ment in one institution of higher education will have an effect on the enrollment in some 
other institution. As stated earlier in this report, adequate facilities already exist in 
many of our state-supported institutions for projected enrollments through the 1980s. 
If institutions are allowed to project their 
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enrollment increases without statewide coordination, significant growth at one insti- 
tution may actually cause vacancies to exist at another institution. Consequently, 
enrollment projections must be coordinated among and between institutions. If left 
without coordination, enrollment projections may become a measure of institutional 
aspiration. 

Nowhere in the Code of Virginia is the State Council of Higher Education 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating the enrollments of state -supported 
institutions of higher education. Although it is clearly recognized that the admis- 
sion policies of each institution should be set by the institution itself, the enroll- 
ment of these institutions must be coordinated in order to allow the system to function 
with maximum economy, efficiency and quality. For this reason, it is important that 
the State Council's role in approving enrollment projections by level of enrollment 
be recognized by statute and strengthened. The State Council of Higher Education, 
in approving enrollment projections, should also have the authority to set maximum 
and minimum enrollments at state-supported institutions. 

Because enrollments are the principal driving factor in budgetary consideration, 
there is a tendency for institutions to aspire to grow just to increase their budgetary 
support. This Commission recognizes the "pressure to grow" but also recognizes the 
desirability of smaller institutions where the individual can become an integral part 
of the academic community. Because Virginia has established a significant number 
of institutions of higher education and because enrollments are projected to level 
off, Virginia has an opportunity to maintain these smaller institutions. 

The Commission has noted that various studies made by educational authorities 
recommend a maximum size of 5,000 to 10, 000 students for comprehensive colleges 
and 10,000 to 20,000 students for doctoral granting institutions. Even with the vary- 
ing opinions about maximum institutional size, the Commission does not believe that 
optimum size and maximum size are necessarily the same. The Commission realizes 
that frequently a smaller si'/e enables a student to become an integral part of the 
academic community, and this can be important in providing quality education. The 
Commission believes that smaller institutions can serve just as effectively as compre- 
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hensive colleges and universiHes. In exercising its aufhcnfy to set maximum size, 
the Council should consider all factors, including the learning environment pro- 
vided for students and relationship between students and the community in which 
the institution is located • 

The Commission believes enrollment projections by level should be made initially 
by the several institutions of higher education and submitted to the State Council for its 
approval. Once approved, these figures should be U5:ed by institutions, the Council of 
Higher Education, the Governor and the General Assembly in planning and budgeting 
for higher education, and the institutions should be expected to achieve the enrollment 
projected. 

4. Authority in the Area of Capital Outlay and Operating Budgets. 

The State Council of Higher Education as the planning and coordinating agency 
for state-supported institutions of higher education in Virginia should have increased 
statutory responsibility in reviewing budget requests from individual institutions. This 
increased responsibility should include capital outlay as well as operating budgets. 

Currently, capital outlay requests of the institutir-.s of higher education are 
submitted to the Governor and reviewed by the D'^ision of Engineering and Buildings. 
With the advent of the space utilization guidelines^ the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation has assisted the Division of Engineering and Buildings in the review of capital 
outlay requests and the Council has delivered recommendations to the Division of 
Engineering and Buildings for final transmittal to the Governor. 

It is recognized that the Division of Engineering and Buildings must have final 
responsibility for the capital outlay recommendations to the Governor in the preparation 
of the executive budget. 

The capital outlay requests from institutions of higher education are based upon 
need as projected in the space planning guidelines de* "oped by institutions of higher 
education and the Council of Higher Education for the Capital Outlay Coordinating 
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Commission. Projected needs are evaluated against the space already available or 
under construction at the institutions. The State Council of Higher Education currently 
maintains the inventory of space in the institutions and analyzes requests for capital 
outlay. In the future, copies of capital outlay requests should be submitted directly to 
the State Council of Higher Education and the Council's recommendations should be 
submitted to the Governor and the General Assembly. In this way, the responsibility 
for recommending capital outlay for the institutions of higher education wojld rest 
clearly with the State Council of Higher Education, and the Division of Engineering 
and Buildings would continue to maintain the final responsibility of coordinating and 
recommending on requests from all state agencies. 

Finally, the Council should be given the responsibility of auditing the space 
inventory of state-supported institutions of higher education and the institutions should 
be required to receive Council approval prior to making changes in their inventories 
which could affect capital outlay requests. 

The responsibility for preparing the Executive Operating Budget for the State 
rests with the Division of the Budget. Higher education cannot be set off by itself 
and budgeted separately without compromising the principle of executive budgeting. 
On the other hand, the General Fund appropriation to higher education continues to 
increase and now represents nearly 18 percent of the total 1972-74 appropriation. In 
addition, the very nature of higher education is sufficiently different from that of other 
state agencies or institutions to require sophisticated educational decisions in the plan- 
ning and budgeting process. This Commission believes the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation should have an increased role in advising both the executive and the legislative 
branches on matters pertaining to budgeting for higher education. 

This Commission endorses the use of guideline budgeting for higher education 
and commends the Division of the Budget and the State Council of Higher Educotion 
for the progress made in this direction. Not all areas are now budgeted by guidelines, 
however. Additional guidelines should be developed to identify diverse educational 
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needs in a consistent manner. Because guidelines express educational needs in finan- 
cial terms^ the responsibility for developing such guidelines should rest with the State 
Council of Higher Education. The Council should seek the advice of the institutions 
and should ensure consisfenc/ in general format with the Division of the Budget. The 
Council should also have the final authority for approving those guidelines which will 
be applied in the operating budget-making process. 

The Council of Higher Education should also have an increased role in the re- 
view of the budget requests of the institutions. Selected budgetary information^ pre- 
pared from the guidelines developed by the Council of Higher Education^ should be 
submitted to the Council prior to their submission to the Division of the Budget. The 
Council should review this information and make its recommendations for each insti- 
tution to the Division of the Budget and the General Assembly. It is recognized that 
timing is critically important and the Council must receive the information early 
enough to have its recommendations fully considered by the Division of the Budget. 
The current provisions of §23-9.9 of the Code contemplate this procedure, but these 
provisions have in the past been nullified by provisions in the appropriations acts which 
regulate future budgetary preparations* The Council must have adequate time to review 
and make recommendations on institutional budgets prior to the final preparation of the 
executive budget. For this reason, the General Assembly should be careful not to 
negate the provisions of §23-9.9. 

It is not the intention of this recommendation to establish the Council of Higher 
Education as the final authority in preparation of the executive budget for higher edu- 
cation. Neither is it intended to establish the Council as a statewide budget admin- 
istrator for institutions of higher education. This recommendation is intended to ensure 
that the Council's recommendations on institutional budgets become an integral part 
of the executive budget reviev/. Finally, the Council should deliver its recommendations 
to the General Assembly after submission of the executive budget. In this way, the 
General Assembly will have the benefit of the institutions* requests, the Council's re- 
commendations, and the executive budget as it makes its final decisions on appropriations. 
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5. The State Council Staff. 

At present the staff of the State Council of Higher Education consists of only 
fourteen professional staff members. In educational background, experience, and 
duties performed, the professional staff of the State Council is similar to the profes- 
sional staff of the colleges which the Council coordinates. The Council has been 
characterized in recent years by high turnover of staff which has seriously impaired 
the work of the Council. If the recommendations of the Commission are implemented, 
the staff of the Council must be expanded and its stability must be assured. The staff 
of the State Council should be remunerated at a rate equivalent to their professional 
counterparts in state-supported institutions, and the Director should be compensated 
at a rate equivalent to the presidents of the University of Virginia and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University. The State Council of Higher Education should 
be requested to reconsider its budget request for 1974-76 in light of these new respon- 
sibilities and submit a revised budget consistent therewith. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
VIRGINIA'S PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS AND THE STATE 

There are in Virginia 26 private four-year institutions of higher educatiori 
and six private two-year institutions. These institutions enrolled approximately 
16^000 Virginia residents in the fall of 1973, or about 12 percent of all Virginians 
enrolled in institutions of higher education within the Commonwealth. 

In total, about 41,000 Virginians attend private institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both within the Commonwealth and in other stotes. The 16,000 enrolled 
in Virginia's private institutions represent about 38 percent of these students. 

Obviously, Virginia's private institutions of higher education provide an 
important service to the citizens of the Commonwealth and are a valuable resource. 

This Commission has given careful consideration to the relationship between 
these several private institutions and the State. The Commission was directed in 
its deliberations by the several expressions of the General Assembly on this matter. 
These expressions of sentiment came from both the 1972 and 1973 Sessions, when the 
Assembly passed legislation directly related to the State and its interaction with pri- 
vate colleges. They were Senate Bill No. 77 passed in 1972 and Senate Bill No. 640 
passed in 1973 which, in effect, expressed the desire of the Assembly to create a 
tuition equalization plan. Also passed in 1972 and 1973, respectively, were Senate 
Bill No. 454 and Senate Bill No. 753, which established a program of financial aid, 
based in part on need, for students attending both private and public colleges. In 
addition, the 1973 Session passed for the first time House Joint Resolution No. 279 
which, if re-enacted in 1974 and approved by the Electorate in referendum, would 
(1) penmit "grants to or on behalf of" students in private colleges as well as loans to 
those students, and (2) authorize the Assembly to provide for the Commonwealth to 
contract with private institutions of the kind defined in the Virginia Constitution, 
Section 11, "for the provision of educational or other related services. " 
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The Commission employed the services of Dr. John S. Diekhoff, former 
Academic Dean of Case Western Reserve University and Professor Emeritus at the 
University/ to assist in its consideration of private colleges. The Commission acted 
to broaden its knowledge of private colleges. A questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to the presidents of all known private, accredited, nonprofit colleges in Vir- 
ginia as well as the presidents of all state-supported institutions and certain other 
concerned groups as the State Council of Higher Education. A copy of this question- 
naire is appended. 

After receipt of the questionnaires, the subcommittee of the Commission study- 
ing private colleges held a public hearing in Roanoke on November 17, 1972. Ap- 
proximately 15 private college presidents and vice presidents made appearances at 
this hearing. The Council of Independent Colleges in Virginia, which represents 
most of the accredited private institutions, submitted information of a detailed nature 
requested by the subcommittee. A meeting between the subcommittee and an ad hoc 
committee of the Council of Independent Colleges was held on July 12, 1973, to 
review this information further. After thoughtful consideration, the Commission 
states the following findings: 

FINDINGS 

1 . Virginia has a rich heritage of excellent private and public institutions of 
higher education. 

This subject has been covered exhaustively in many places. One can refer to 
"State Support for Private Higher Education in Virginia," a report prepared for the 
State Council of Higher Education for Virginia by the Associated Consultants in Edu- 
cation, to several studies and reports of the Council of Higher Education, to publica- 
tions of the Council of Independent Colleges in Virginia, to Carnegie Commission 
studies and to many others for verification of this finding. Suffice it to say that ap- 
proximately 12 percent of Virginia students attend Virginia's private colleges. 
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2. Virginia needs the diversity inherent in a dual system of higher education, 

Agoin^ so much has been said along this line that we simply will state it as 
a self-evident fact. It is not so much that we need the institutions as it is that out 
student citizens need the variety of choice provided by the smaller private colleges 
and universities • 

3. Higher education resources should be viewed as a whole — public and private. 

Today, higher education efforts are largely fragmented. While there is co- 
ordination of efforts of public institutions, there is little coordination, formal coopera- 
tion or articulation between public end private institutions or between private insti- 
tutions. Even without State economic aid to private colleges, jt is academic and 
economic waste to permit unqarranted duplication. But as Virginia embarks on its 
program of using tax money to aid the private colleges, it is incumbent upon the 
General Assembly to establish a plan to effect coordination and cooperation of all 
the resources of higher education— a plan which will attain these goals and yet, at 
the same time, preserve the academic freedom of the private colleges. 

Here are some glaring examples of the kind of duplication which currently 
exist in Virginia • 

(a) In one Virginia city, there are two colleges on adjacent 
compuses, one public, one private* There is duplication 
of almost everything: laboratories, libraries, computers, 
faculty, even laundries, and two football stadia. All of 
these facilities have been built and operated either by tax 
money or money obtained from taxpayers through their gifts 
and tuition. 

i}o) In another area of Virginia, there ore four colleges within 
five miles of each other: three private and one public. 
Practically all services are duplicated at these institutions. 
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Many of fhe State's two-year private institutions offer 
associate degrees in the health professions, but the 
Virginia Community College System has developed 
parallel programs without regard for the proximity of 
private institutions. 
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(d) Social work is a crowded field, but one in which some of 
Virginia's private institutions have offered bachelor's prepara- 
tion for some time. Now, however, more public institutions 

are moving into this field, again without regard for the proximity 
of the private institutions or the crowding of the field. 

(e) One public college is now arguing strongly for a bachelor's 
nursing program, despite the fact that an accredited program is 
offered by a private institution less than five miles away. The 
approval of the public college program could result in the death of 
the established private college program. 

(f) One public college offers boccalaureate and master's degree 
programs in Business and Commerce while a private institution located 
in the same city offers similar, if not identical programs. Little or 
no cooperation is evident between the institutions in attempting to 
provide these services for the Commonwealth. 

The public colleges in Virginia are discouraged from the initiation of programs 
and degrees which constitute unnecessary duplication, as monitored by the State 
Council of Higher Education, Why should not the private colleges likewise be con*- 
strained from the same academic waste? The answer is because to so constrain them 
would be to deprive them of freedom and autonomy. 



This Commission recognizes the value and necessity of preserving the freedom 
of the independent colleges. There is, however, a solution to the problem, suggested 
by many of the presidents of the private colleges. 
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(1) The views of the private colleges should be made avail- 
able to the State Council of Higher Education on a regular basis, 

(2) Submission of financial data, plans for additional programs, 
degrees, schools within institutions, courses leading into programs, 
and additions to physical plants by private colleges to the State 
Council of Higher Education for advice and counsel, but not for 
approval or disapproval. 

This Commission, having deliberated many hours on this problem which is not 
unique to Virginia, hos the following recommendations to make: 

A, The Council shall establish and maintain, and seek the 
advice of, a Private College Advisory Committee composed of 
college and university representotives and such other members 
as the private colleges themselves may select, private colleges 
in this instance being those whose primary purpose is collegiate 
or graduate education and not to provide religious training or 
theological education. 

B, All private, nonprofit colleges, chartered by the Common- 
wealth, and participating in any program of the State which pro- 
vides financial support to the institutions, or those private insti - 
tutions which enroll students who participate in financial assistance 
programs of the State, should submit to the State Council of Higher 
Education for information, advice and counsel, but not for approval 
or disapproval, financial data, planned additional programs, degrees, 
schools within institutions, courses leading Into programs, and ad- 
ditions to physical plants. 

One method of reducing costs of Virginia's institutions of 
higher education which has been substantially overlooked for far 
too long is cost-sharing contracting: public-private, public-public, 
and private-private, 
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Examples in which two or more institutions could contract to 
mutual advantage are libraries, laboratories, computers. Faculty, 
classrooms, speakers, concerts, droma, T.V. or video tape instruction, 
and laundries. 

For example, Longwood College with a library of approximately 
140,000 volumes is five miles from Hampden-Sydney College which has 
a library with approximately 90,000 volumes. Both libraries are avail- 
able to the students of each school, but they have not been cross-indexed 
because of the legal barrier to expenditure of State funds to aid private 
education. The cross-indexing of libraries and book van delivery between 
AAadison, Bridgewater, Mary Baldwin, Eastern Mennonite, and Blue Ridge 
Community College, all within 25 miles of each other, would make avail- 
able to each a library of approximately 220,000 unduplicated volumes. 

The State 

should move to assist this type of cooperation between public and pri- 
vate institutions. 

Laboratories and faculty in sophisticated low-enrollment courses 
should be shared. Computers, or computer services, could also be shared 
at substantial savings. 

If demand warranted, students from Sweet Briar ond 
Randolph-AAacon Woman's College could be enrolled in the nuclear 
physics program offered at Lynchburg College, utilizing the 
nuclear reactor at Babcock & Witcox. 

We believe that vast potential exists for the develop- 
ment of such joint and coordinated programs in the Common- 
wealth, in both thsf public and the private sectors. 
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In its brief to the Privilege and Elections Committee, Act of Assembly, 1973, the 
Council of Independent Colleges said that House Joint Resolution 
No. 279 wou!d give the Geni^roi Assembly desirable fle>cibility in 
implementing a system of grants directly to the institutions on 
behalf of Virginia students* The Council said that "this would make 
it possible, should the Assembly prefer this approach, to operate a 
grant program with less administration and lower overhead costs. 
Enabling legislation might apportion grants according to some 
formula based on the number of eligible students (eligibility depend^ 
ing on the legislation)^ hour$ of instruction, cost of instruction, 
classification of student (e,g,, freshman), kind of academic pro- 
gram, and such other criteria as the General Assembly might wish." 

Therefore, we strongly recommend that the 1974 Session of the 
General Assembly again pass House Joint Resolution No. 279, omend- 
ment to Section II, Article VII, of the Constitution, to permit con- 
tracting between and among Virginia's institutions of higher education. 
This approach can be a means of providing financial old to private 
colleges. 
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Aid to Private Higher Education 

The rote of inflation coupled with the peaking of student enrollment is 
creating a financiol squeeze for all colleges and universities. 

Public institutions have been able partially to meet this problem with 
somewhot higher tuition and with greatly increased state aid. Because 
of the greatly increased state aid, the public institutions have not had 
to increase their tuition charges at the rate of the private institutions. 
This has meant that the gap between the two has become greater. As a 
result, larger numbers of middle income students have had to narrow 
their choice more and more to public schools. 

Surveys conducted by the private colleges have shown that many 
students who wished to go to those schools and were offered admittance, 
went instead to public colleges because of financial considerations* 

The Garnegle Commission in o very recent report stated that "the 
competition between public and private institutions is now too heavily 
based on price considetxitions alone. Both systems would benefit if the 
competition were based more on quality of effort." 

The private institutions, on the other hand, have had to attempt to meet 
the finoncial crisis almost entirely from belt tightening and sharply in" 
creased tuition charges. The gap in tuition has generally kept the enroll- 
ment in private colleges static or has caused actual drops. It has also 
caused them to devote more and more of their resources to financial aid. 
All of this causes a circular relationship, each part of which feeds upon 
the other. 

Ond institution, for instance, indicated that student fees which 
accounted for 43.22 percent of income from primary sources in 1959-60 
hod increased to 62-50 percent in 1972-73. At the same time total aid 
increased from about $185,000 for 207 students in 1962-63 to about 
$360,000 for 249 students In 1972-73. 
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4* A result of the above factors might well be that some private institutions 
will have to close their doors, merge, or greatly reduce the quality and 
number of their offerings If solutions are not found. One rather startling 
study by one Virginia private college showed that with present trends, 
tuition income would have to go from about $2,016,000 for 694 students 
in 1972-73 to $2,263,771 for only 660 students In 1977-78. Even with 
this increase, a deficit would build up over that time amounting to over 
$1,000,000. 

Closing the doors of some of the private in Virginia would be a 
tragedy to Virginia citizens hoping to be able to exercise a choice. 

5. it would be costly to the Commonwealth if the public had to assume the 
much larger costs of education for all or most of those attending private 
colleges . The average operational subsidy from state funds for each student 
going to a public fo'jr-year college this year will be about $l,300o 
Multiplying this figure by 16,000 students, the total annual cost ?s almost 
$21,000,000, money the Commonwealth would have to appropriate If 
these students were in public institutions. In addition, Virginia would 
have to appropriate sizable capital outlay money to make room for these 
students. 

Because of the five factors mentioned above, tfie Commission believes 
that the tuition equalization program enacted at the 1973 Session offers the 
promise of becoming an effective program to redress the competitive disadvantages 
from which the private colleges now suffer. But the General Assembly should 
keep cn open mind on alternatives which may be even more effective in carrying 
out its clearly expressed desire to give the young men and women 

of Virginia a fair choice between the public and private sectors in the 
selection of an institution of higher learning. 
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V. LEGAL EDUCATION AND AAANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

IN VIRGINIA 



In the spring of 1973, the late Senator William F, Stone, In his capacity 
as chairman of this Commission, requested the Council of Higher Education to con- 
duct studies in several areas of interest to the Commission. One of these areas was 
legal education and manpower requirements in Virginia, Because of the continued 
discussion about the need for new law schools in the State, the Commission has 
addressed this question in this section of its report, 

Virginia has the fourteenth largest population among the 50 states. It is also 
fourteenth in the number of lawyers and twelfth in the number of law school gradu- 
ates among the states^ The Virginia Bar is now reported to be tenth in size among 
state bars (see Table 1), Within the 14 states which are members of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, Virginia ranks fifth in lawyer-population ratio (see Table 



Presently there are two state-supported law schools in Virginia: The Uni- 
versity of Virginia School of Law and the Marsha 1 1 -Wythe School of Law of The Col- 
lege of Will iam and Mary. There are twc private law schools: The T. C, Williams 
School of Law of the University of Richmond and the Washington and Lee University 
School of Law. All four law schools are either expanding their enrollments or in- 
creasing the ratios of Virginians admitted to their entering classes each year (see 
Table 3). The University of Richmond is studying the feasibility of establishing an 
evening division of the T,C. Williams School of Law. 

The number of new spaces for Virginians in entering classes each year will be 
approximately 100 by 1975, This figure does not include the possibility of expansion 
of the Marsha 1 1 -Wythe School of Law of The College of William and Mary, further changes 
in the in-state versus out-of-state ratios at the four law schools, or the establishment 
of an evening division at the University of Richmond. 



2). 
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Turning to regional and national considerations^ the State Council survey 
revealed that a much larger number of persons are seeking legal education (60^000) 
than law schools can accommodate (40^000). It appears^ however^ that there is 
already an employer's market for lawyers; the supply exceeds the demand. The U.S. 
Department of Labor projects that by 1980 the annual number of law school gradu- 
ates (30^000) will be more than double the annual requirements for new lawyers and 
replacements (14^500). As potential law students become aware of these factors^ 
there appears to be a slowing in the rate of increased applications to law schools. 

In conclusion, Virginia law school expansion and changes in the in-state/ 
out-of-state enrollment ratios^ which will provide approximately 100 new spaces 
for Virginians each year by 1975^ ore equivalent to providing a new law school 
exclusively for Virginians. 

A special study commissioned by the Southern Regional Education Board 
recently encouraged the creation of part-time law programs in the South, but 
emphasized that such programs should be initiated only in conjunction with full- 
time programs. Nationally, however, there has been a decline in the number of 
part-time programs largely because of higher costs and attrition rates. The study 
commissioned by SREB encouraged the strengthening and expansion of existing low 
schools before considering the establishment of a new law school. This approach 
is supported by the American Bar Association's Task Force on Professional Utiliza- 
tion. 

A part-time program for law students should not be established in Virginia, 
except in association with an existing full-time program. Any decision regarding 
part-time legal education, at least for the Richmond metropolitan area, should be 
deferred until the University of Richmond decides whether it will add an evening 
division to its law school. If the University of Richmond does not add an evening 
division and if enough need is Ideniified within the urban Richmond and lower 
Tidewater areas. The College of William and Mary Is ideally located between the 
two metropolitan areas and should explore the possibilfty of such a program. 
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?ina\\y, considering steps already taken or planned, a new law school in 
Virginia does not appear to be necessary at this time. 
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STATES: POPULATION-LAWYER RATIO. 1970 
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Source: American Bar Foundation . The 1971 Lawyer SfoMstical Report, p. 26 
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TABLE 2 

SREB STATES: POPULATION-IAVA'ER RANK, 1970 
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TABLE 3 

VIRGINIA lAW SCHOOL ADMISSIONS, 1972, 1975 



Law School 



University of Virginia 
The College of William and Mary 
University of Richmond 
Woshington and Lee University 
TOTAL 



Entering Class Enrollment 
Actual Projected 
1972 1975 



310 

150 

no 

80 

650 



360 
150 
150 

780 



New Virginia 
Places, 1975 

51 
17 
21 

13 
102 



Increase 



130 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

The Commission believes that its recommendations represent a reasonable 
and balanced approach to the problems of coordination and economic efficiency 
for higher education in Virginia, We believe that no one institution, or even a 
small number of institutions, can fulfill all or most of the educational missions thaf 
Virginia needs in higher education and we believe that Virginia has benefited from 
a wide variety of institutions of higher education and can continue to benefit from 
this diversity and a reasonable and effectively coordinated system of higher educafion. 

In order to implement the recommendations contained in. this report, the 
Commission proposes that the legislation in Section VII of the report be enacfed. 
The Commission hopes that the General Assembly is favorably disposed to accept this 
proposal • 

Respectfully submitted. 



Edward E. Willey, Chairman 
W. Roy Smitii, Vice Chairman 
Richard M. Bogley 
Archibald A. Campbell 
Ray L. Garland 
W. L . Lemmon 
Paul W. Manns 
D. French Slaughter, Jr. 
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S5 79^ 

Seven p.;nufed ninety-four 0 li:/i3/73 ><h'c C 12/13/73 hFH 



2 A BILL to anend and rccnact i 2.l-ll&f as amcndedt of the 

3 Code of Virqiniat relating to certain officers anc 

4 eiTiplcyoes exenpt from provisions of the Vir*jinia 

5 Personnel Act. 

6 

7 Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia: 

6 I. Thiit i 2.1-116» as arrendedi of the Code of Virginia is 
9 amended and reenacted as follows: 

10 5 2#1-116, Certain officers and employees exempt from 

!1 chapter^ — The provisions of this chapter shall not apply 

12 to: • . 

13 (II Ufficers and employees fcr whom the Constitution 
specifically directs the manner of selection; 

15 (2) Cfficers and enployees of the Luprer.e Court; 

i t> (3) Lfflcc^rs appointed by the ucvernort wftether 

17 conf i rn?.t ion by the General Assembly or by either house 

Id thereof be required or not; 

19 (4) Officers elected by popular vote or by th,5 General 

20 Asse.Tibly or either house thereof; 

21 (5) Members of boards and conmissions however selected; 

22 (6) JudQesi refereest receiversr arbitorsi masters and 

23 commissioners in chancoryt commissioners of accounts; and 
2^ any other persons appointed by any court to exercise 

25 judicial functionSf and jurors and notaries public* as such; 

26 (7) Officers and employees of the General Assembly and 

27 persons employed to conduct temporary or special inquiriest 



1 invest i gat i onst or exam i nat t ons on its benalf; 

2 (d) The presldontSt and teaching and research staffs of 

3 State educa t i ona I I nst i tut i ons_aDS*-lDfc-dit£QifiL«aDd 

5 ; 

6 (9) Conmissioned officers and enlisted personnel of the 

7 national guard and the naval militiat as such; 

i (10) Student enployees in Institutions of iearninqi and 

9 patieh't or Inmate help in other State institutions; 

10 (11) Upon general or special authorization of the 

11 Covernort laborerst temporary efrployees and employees 

12 compensated on an hourly or daily basis; andt 

13 (12) Countyt cityf town and district officcrst 
deputicsf assistants and employers. 

15^ ft 
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1 :>cvcn huncred ninety-four u 12/13/73 RUj C \i/21/ll cnr 

kOh l/A/7^ RWi: C 01/11/7A chr 
RDF 1/12/74 RWd T 1/13/74 oc 



4 RILL to anend and recnact % 23-9.3 as amondedt and 5S 



b 23-9.4, 23-9.5, 23-9.9 and 23-9.14 of the Code of 

o Virainia; and to further airend the Code of Virginia by 

7 aoainc; ^ 23--9.6:i; jmd to r^^;peal 23-9.6, 23-9.7, 

o 2 3-9.11 ouii J3-».i,:, ri'} Jiiv- rally amended, of the Code 

cf Virginia, relating generally to the creation of the 
State Council of Hicher Education; the Council's 
11 duties, responsibilities and authority; and the 

ic Council's effect upon the powers of the puolic 

li institutions of higher ecucation. 

15 Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia: 



16 1. That § 23-9.3 as amended, and $5 23-9.4, 23-9.5, 23-9.9 

17 and 23-9.14 of the Code of Virqinia are arrtended and 

lo reenacted and that the Code of Virqinia Is further amended 

19 by addinq § 23-9.6:1 as follows: 

20 5 23-9.3. Creation and purpose; ir.enber sh I p; terms; 

21 compensation, — (a) There is hereby created a State Council 

22 of Higher Education for Virginia, hereinafter sometimes 

23 referred to as the Council. The purpose of the Council 

24 shall bet through the exercise of the powers and performance 
23 of the duties set forth in this chapter, to promote the 

26 development and operation of-ft_aQ_f»jiu£atiaDaiiy— aHjd 

27 £L£IlJQI!li£flIl^ sound, vigorous, progressive, and coordinated 
2d system cf hiqher education in the State of Virginia. The 

29 Council shall be composed of persons selected from the State 

30 nt large without regard to political affiliation but with 

31 due consideration of geographical representation. 
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1 Appointees shall be selected for their ability and atl 

appointments shall be of such nature as to aid the work of 

3 the Council- and to Inspire tha highest degree of cooperation 

^ and confidence. No officer, employee^ trustee or member of 

3 the qoverninq board of any institjtion of higher educationt 

6 no employee of the C ommo nwe a I th ? except the Superintendent 

7 of Public Instruction, cr member of the General Assembly or 

B rrember of the State Board of Education shall be eligible for 

9 appointment to the Council except as hereinafter specified. 

10 All members of the Council shall be deemed members at large 

11 charged with the responsibility of serving the best 

12 interests of the whole State. No member shall act as the 

13 representative of any particular region or of any particular 

14 institution of higher eduction. 

15 (b) The Council shall consist of eleven members 

Id appointed by the Governor subject to confirmation by the 

17 General Assembly at its next regular session. Of the first 

18 members of the Council appointed by the Governort two shall 

19 be appointed for terms of four years? two for' terms of three 

20 yearsf two for terms of two years» and two for terms of one 

21 year; one of the appointments made during the year nineteen 

22 hundred seventy to increase the size of the Council shall be 

23 for a term of. two yearst one for a term of three yearst and 

24 one for a term of four years. Successors to the persons so 

25 appointed shall be appointed for terms of four years. All 

26 terms shall begin July one. Appointments to f I I I vacancies 

27 cccurrinq shall be for the unexpired term. 

28 (c) No person having served on the Council for two 
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1 ternn of four yoarti shall be ellqlble for r oappo i n Lnif? n t to 

2 tUt* Council for two yoars thereafter. 

J (d) Appointive members of the Council shall receive a 

H per diem co.-npen sa t i o n in the amount set forth in §-i'^-£9Ti 

3 l^tjiiria of I he Code of Virginia for each day spent, and 

6 shall be paid their actual expenses incurred^ in the 

7 perform a nee of their duties as members of tho Council* 

V QD'AilEa.n_icoii]_it s^ONn^rn nroatiLSb 

1 0 .sy.^:h^i2inai--J2iiiiI5I5_ii^_-ii^de£fns_Q£CI£S^ 

12 § 23-9. A* £np!oyr;ent of personnel. — The CouncM-piey 

1 3 ef«P + &y_litiail-£ll£loii_anii--20£Oint_a^iliL££ifiI-.ill^ 

in i^nl£i«fixa£iJiiyii«.5iiic£JL_£l^ili£^Loun£lix^ such personnel 

15 as may be required to assist it in the exercise and 

16 pe r f 0 r i7.a nee of its pouers and duties. 

17 § 23-9.5. Coordinating council for State-supported 
IS institutions of higher education. — The Council shall 

19 constitute a coordinating council f or-thfj-bft-t-yer^j-tty-ef 

24 €e+4e9eT-t^^~V4r<yfi^4a-P«+yt'e'Chntt:-ift3'tf tot«"-dnti--ft«trlf &rd 

2 6 4n»t + tote^iJ2£-LolifiBfi^oi^kiililarii_anil_^^ 

2 a aao-.wastiinijion_Loli£a£x^MLi2ii<^il5l£«L^ 
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L DC 0^3 BC 19'* 

i. vir.aiDiA„lPi!!m3nfa.fiaiiti^y.n.Lifi.i:3itii.r-itif,«iiaia-.aii.LLuLit 

3 Iflalj.Jiulfij...^ii9j.Qia_£iii:iJifi£tiQii:_iQaliial£.aO£l_iial£ 

6 £iomfnut}iiy_£ oil£2iis , b r a nc h e s-t>r _ji.„d i v i s i 0 ns„jaL_££lii£iiaii of 

7 any of the foregoiny, and such other state-supported 

o institutions of nigher education as may in ti^e future be 

9 esta b I i shea . 

1 0 lix Djuiliia_£!i_£i2ijn£ii*=:zin_aJiJiiii2n_ti2_sua.b 

1 ?. tiajjr.r_i;diic.aJ;iaQ_5iijiii_l2aii£_iD£_dutZj._L£.aEL2D5iiliiiitii_and 

13 autHaLiiyi 

1h iai_lo_dey.£ioa_a_fnaal£i_£ian_io£_iae_de>!ieioaaisni_oi 

1 5 eunlIi_tLi£b£L_fidU£LaiiQ.D_iQ_viiaiDiaA_in_il£iiaifl£ina_auGii 

16 aianx_lbfi^LojJi]£li-5liaii_£fifisI^££_tli£_IuiuLfi_Qefidfi_IoL_lui3iifij[: 

1 7 fiii]j£alio n_i n_Yix^inla_ai_ii£ilb_ttie_iin£i££aLaduata_and_tti£ 

1 a flLadual£_iajitfiiai ..lli£_Diissl2.Dx_E£QaLaoiai_laaiiitifls_aQti 
19 loc^iion_oi_£aati_oi_ih£_e><iaiina_iQaiiiutifiDa_fii_tiiatiaL 

2 0 fijduiaiiiina_2aa_lJia_Q££dx_ii-aDYx_iaj:_!!ifl jliiiilna.jLlia.iniasifin 
2,1 5l_an^_£ijbii5_in5iiijuti9.J3_oi-i3lati£L_£duiiaii2iiA_Iii_ai 

22 ij2_su£ti_£j;i3£i_niaJ;laLS-.as_itia_£auQ£il_da£ms_aE££fiiiXialfi* — Ili£ 

2 3 £aui2£ii_stiali_L£yia£_lti£_iQa2i££._£ian_i2iaQQuailit-iQ_£auti_£iiixt 

24 numk£i£5i_yeaL_anii_s]iaii_auhmil_tiitbin_lLli£_titaa_ai.fia£LLlti£si_,hii 

2 5 i_Zj.ir^it_ol_iti£_££iii£_5l_yiLaiDia_ili£_£iaa_as_i.£^ia£il_i£_lh£ 

27 L£Cornmaniiaiioas_.aa_SL£_0££.£5aaiiy_l£I._llL£_ifD&l£E£QiaiiaJ3j._ 

28 ihi_lfi_L£iil£ii_aDil_aE£££i^fl-ai:_diaa£e.j:aiifi_iiaY_eLaaaafiil 
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- i:i!aIIi_lQiiiiiiti<ia_2l-tii£n2L_£iiu£aiiflD_aQd-ia-iialiDfi.tti£ 

3 £aaiainttii_iD_liiis_aLa^isiaa-stiaii_iifi_£aaalLUi;d_l.fl_aultjOLiiii 

6 ln£l-Icijn;iii„lo_P;02iii:_aDi!_EiSSiaD_^l2t£[!lant_arifc2lfiJi-tliL_l^ 

inailiiiiion_io_a_daar-e£_aLaDiiQa_i£i£i-tiiah£L_ltiaQ_itiat 

1 i. ^ssfiinizii_iciIaiin£!_io_tb..^„Di.fiGGaaij liiii_aludj:_sQaii_iii£iui£: 

1 ^ Ibe^ascaialian* (io_5UEti_i!iaiiiui.iftQ_a{iali-i[3ai££afial_aDit 

1 5 5iJcti-oxi2fifisa£i_i2S,i;iaIalifin_iinJ;ii_i!ifi-iiiUQ£iila-i.s.aiii:l_and 

1 7 fliid_Jiiifi_££i)fiJ:al_Aaa£!LkI:i-a£2LfiJt£a_li2fi_iDaliiutiaDl5 

1 9 ldi_Ia„i£iii£ii_anil-aE£ta:i:£Jai-illsaB£iii)ifi_ail«eiiLfliiEfiDl 

2 0 £i.o jji£iiflns„axiaEi2fi£fi_by_.£a£ti_£iii»iia_insiiluiian>fll_tiiati£X 
2 i iiauaaiioQ* ltis_Co.uQ£ii_atiaii_lia3£a_l&£_auttiQLijLi£.-.ta 

2 2 £sial2iiali_a.,iiifiad_LaD3£-ai-Eajiiiaus-aQfl_miDiauiii-eDXfliitaEDl 

2 3 fiifljaiiians-lajL-fiaati-insliluliaiiji iaj,jd_xaii3a-fii-ei.flifi£.llfliia 

2^ 5]2aiJ..££i3ii2XII!_ia_ll2£_2!a5l£l_ElaD_£XaEaLai_illi_ttia-£flUD£ii.«.- 

25 i£i_Ifl_X£yi£M_aDjj_asExa:^fi_ax-jdisafifixa)ts_aii»DfiM 

26 £iixxi£aiax_i2ii£XiDas_Mtii£ti_ani_autiiia-.inatituti2Q_ol_tiiai]ax 

2 7 fiduialion.RXfifiQasajL Aa_u5fid_ti£X£ini_;:£Uxxi£Ulax-flIIfiLiDaa:L 

2 b iiJiLLudfi_ii£iii_uDdaxsi.ailualfi-an iJ_3La!lu2i£_£UxxiJiui2*- 
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BC 794 

i IjDslliuJ..UD-J2l_Ciiati£L_etiuc.ai.IaQ_.atiaD_tti£_£QuDclI_fljeifiLmIii£js 

H ltiai_su£ti_ciii.Liiiiiiaj:-.fiil£iina_ifi_nflQeLfiilujcliJdfi_a£ 

5 junQij.c.£ssajLiiii_jliieiiiiaii^e_fii_2ttifii._£jaLLiGuia_fiil&j:fiil_bii 

o fl.t,h£i._iasiiiuii!2QS-fiI_tiisti££_£iiucali2D_in_}iiLSini£x £ia_usfcji 

7 haL£lnjt-"£ui.LiSLui2L_2i.iiiiii5a::_lQj;:lJUilsa-Ufiiti_uD£lfi.xaLasluaia 

ci sinii_aiaujjai£._iiuiii£iiiaji._ 

10 and_a2iab.iishni£nl_fii_afi:t_il£aaLtEsiQijL_££ho2ijL_c.e.ii£a£j. 

1 3 ar3ii_£^iaiailfii3jL IJ]i5_^ui:^_ii£iii_X£5£finaiJ2liiIi!_st!aii_i2a 

14 a2Eii£ajii£_ifl_ttifi_&j:2Eaaesi_£L£aliaDi_aDil_£stahiisiiiQ£iit_al 

1 5 d£&aLi!a£Diax_2ah22iax_£2ii£aa3i»]iLan£iii£s.x_.di!di3.i2na»aQ<l 

1 ^> £Xi£nj3i2J3a_Jdl3£li2SI_l2Jiai£d_J2D_2I_2li_iJ3£_iiail]_ca[naua_fli_in^ 

1 7 i naillu jii2J3„in_ajj£aiion i_a£fij£id£djL_i]2ii£Ji£ix_ii3ai_tJ2£_,C.aiJi]aii 

1 3 dijaa-Qai-ha v£_auii]ajiili!-.±2_di3a££xay£_aii:ii_ax2aiiiiialiajDai 

1 9 c]iaiia£_ax2E2sfid_a2l£iic_iax_l£ifi_£Uxa2a£_ai_i DtfiLnai 

2 0 ciaQa5£i!i£ni_ij]3£L£_lti£_i nslLitu±ifinla_ayLLlauiai._fiil exinaa 
2 1 xainalJa-aajQaJiaDlx__Ii£il2iD£_iii_il2la_Exayi5ifii!_ai3ail_ii£ 

2 2 a2aaiXii£d_t2_aui]32xi2£_ib£_£2unfiil_l2_diaaE£L2y.fi_iti£ 

2 3 £xaiill2i3-aiij£i_£aiaiiiIal3]ii£j]i-.al_aDi!_d££axliiifliilx_.aaliaaix 

2 4 £i2ilaafix_JaxaQatix_di^iai2Q_a£_fi2Ll£DaiaD_al_aD^_iDLiilLuiiaB 

2 5 iitiiali_iia3_hfi£c_ax£al£d-aDii-£aialiliaiifid_iiy-iti£-.ILfiiiaLai 

26 AaafiEisi:*:^- 

27 Il3i_l2_d£y£i2fi_a_liDil2XE_£2!G£££il£nallfi_dala_iDl2XmaJiia£l 

2 8 s^ai£ifl_dfi5lai]£d_ia_aaiii£x_flii«lDi2£inaliaa_ii£afia£a£i£_la_i.ti£ 
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i ci23££.!iQaniivQ_aianniQajL__iaid_ayutaQ_:itiiili-iQ£:iuJ£i 

6 X.LI„Io_!lay£i2s._in_£2oaa£alifiD_viilla-.lb£-aaB.J:2Ei^ia.t-e 

y ilai£_iia£D.uiai_and_iiiLc.auQtin£i_SLiii£i.ais~anfl_iii_B.£iacii^ 

1^+ Df..QD05£j._ 

1 3 iki_Ifi-yi£ii_.and_ai!Jdy_ttl&_QaaLaliaQS_2l_£a£tl_oi_±l3£ 

1 1 Louniiii_5ii.ail_d£fini-^£aLODi:iai£_aQfl_lfi_£iiQiJU£t_au£ti_ja.tti£L£ 

2 0 ina_iL£aa£ai_fi.aaa!nhix^_ 

2 1 iii_I(i„aLaitisi£_asi!iis£i£i_saLv Lc.£a_ta_B.Liy.at£i_acQLedilfid 

22 £r}i_Q£Q-a££iii_ii3aiIiiJtiaii£_jQi_tiisl3fi£_£du£aiifiiij._wtiasa 
2 3 D£iniaiy_BiiiL2a££_l2_i.o_aL2y.iii£_£.2;iiasiajt.£-a£-aLasluai£ 

2 £iu£aJ;i2n_ii3j:i_aai_iii_e£ayi£l£_££ii^i oiia_l£aiiiiBii_fii 

2 5 in3£ifiaijial_£iu£aiiiiDx_2Q_a£ail£!ni£a._aiimiiiiatLaii5Lex 

26 iiaani:iai_arid_aiia£e._iiiiiiiaiifla_Eali££Sju — Iti£_£.ouricii_taaiii 

27 ;aiao_i£iLi£w_anii_aiiyla2_an_i2ii3t_aj;±ii!llifiSx_iJacJLUiiIa9 

2 6 £2QijLa£ia_i:££_a££ yic££j._kfilii££ii_su£Lii_E£iifalfi_Iii£liluliiica 
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1 aCa_fiUt^liC-JLD^t.ijLullSQS.fii-ill9tlfiI-AflUCali£LQ_&L.ttttlUS&0-^U£tl 

5 ji£iifiYfi5_i!aj:£asai:if-ifi_iiaEifin!£Dt-aiI>fll_tti£_£iJun£iiis_duJLifc5 

6 ansi_i:csaansIiiiiitifiji_aa_attt_iflLtti»ia_t£iia_Cad£jL IHs^Jtaiiiiiia 

7 aub.liL„ia2J:iiuliaD."3._iii_lii2tiaL_educatifiQ_atiaii_Gflmai:i_viilli 
6 5Ufiii_xuliis_and_isaiiialianajL_ 

9 iQi_iD_£aLiiiIna_aui_ila_iiuli£a>and_i£a£finaii2ililitSx 

1 0 iDa_£ouiiciii_iQsoiaL_aa_eLa£tiiiatiifix_abaii_aLfiaE.L^fl_tli£ 

11 indiitidualilidi- liadilion2_anji_a£DS£_fil_L£aE£naiiiiiilit_fii_ltiij 

12 L£a2££ii:^£_insliiuJti2n2x ins-CLauDniij— ioaaiat-aa 

1 3 £Lai;ll£LahIaj._ahaIl_5£iils_ll3£_aaaialaD££_and_adJii££_2l_tli£ 
ifia£££iiJifi_lnaliluli£Da_iQ_iulliiiiaa_ail_ai_ita_duli£a_aiid 

15 i£a£onsikiiiti£2j._ 

16 5 23-9 .9 .-4-ft3tttttt4-ofts-t©-ttaP»3«+t— bodget-rc^oes'ta-te 

1 7 €ettfte+++-e©©^«l+R»ti-R9-^eqtte»t9f -sttferiBf »»t©fi-te-6«vurf»9rT 

la £jifi.DaLali2n_ai_hiidaai_Lfiavi£alai_audEiaaiaQ_al_iiuda£t-ii£au£ai 

1 9 i£_lauDiiiii-£oaLdiiiatiQu_L£au£atax_auhsiaaioD_fti 

20 rBiiommendalIflQ3_la_tfiY£IDflL_ailii_.liaJDfiLai_Afififi!nlliyjtrrItlfl 

21 £fiuniiii_fli_t!iah£i_£du£atian_alaaii_dfiiL£iftB_Bftii£ifiai_lQLjnuia£ 

22 and_auidfiIii3£a_iaj:_iii£_iai£_aDd_fiflU-itahic_dialLiliutiaa_and 
2 3 uafi_fli_aubll£_luQda_afliaQa-lti£_aubii£_iDatituiiaaa_ai_iiian£j: 
24 £dij£aliaiij._laiiina_iiila_afi£aunl_fiDLaiiiEfiQl_fiLfli££tioDa_and 

2 5 i£ c£aniiix!a_dill£X£D£fia_as_H£ii_a3_aliDiia£iii£a_ia 

2 6 icaiiiuiianai-miaaianaA lu£li_£flii£i£ax-iaLiDuiafi_aiia 

27 auid£iinfia_aa_aL£. .d£iisiaE£d_Jait_ttifi_tauQaii_aliaJLi_iD£iuda 

28 e£a^iaiaQa-l££.-a££Laiiaa.£2i£££iafia.aQd.£a£iiai-au.lia^ 
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7 Not less than thirty days prior to submitting its 

& biennial bucJqet r'jqucst to the Covsrncri the governinq board 

9 of each^rjuhlii institution of higher educa t i on-tJtipperrect-b;i^ 

10 ^f»e-5-t«-t5 shall transmit to the Counc i 1 '-a-dae4-ti5^t«-"-oi^+t3+««+ 

11 «t_su£jti_2flii2iijiid_bijjo«^iaii:_iaXo rm^ i ts 

li budget request for maintanance and operation and for capital 

13 out i ay_as_ina«LouniULi-.stiaii«Lsa2aQaaii!:-.iL£auiLS. • -ift— thd 

1 6 4fl3t4*tt454eft^-bttt--4defit + 4^j^+f^^---bh«--rt?qtte9t-e-f T*a«ti"*t^'^ 

20 ^4t<^4n~-th«--t4m«-pTei5er4b«d--"by--i-i-^a--4^-£4--5^4--«f'--th«-e^de 

21 «f-V4-Tg4f=»4ft--te-the-6eYerft©rT-'_Lti£_Couil£il«aliaii_anaiY2:£. 

22 suc.li-J.niS£maiion_in_iiiatii«oi_its^i^ 

2 4 iOY(^Lno£_aDii^lb.£-Ii£n£^Lai-AsS£rQh.ii^.-Qai-iat 

2 6 LfijgjifiSi-.££JC ommsQ^^lliin a«ioL_ii£EIfl!«iai-.fiiL-M 

2 7 xnaliiuiio Dls^L£fiU£s.l-tfi2£ih£L-.ki.LlLti-a.LaliaQai£-^ 

2 d suiiia-LauQiniBfiadaliaajL^ 
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1 Nothing herein shall prevent any institution from 

2 appearing through its representatives or otherwise before 

3 the Governor and his advisory committee on the budget* the 
^ General Assembly or any committee thereof at any time* 

5 S 23-9»i4. Effect upon powers of governing boards of 

6 Institutions* — The powers of the governing boards of the 

7 several institutions over the affairs of such institutions 
n shall not be impaired by the provisions of this chapter 

9 except to the extent that powers and outles are herein 

10 specifically conferred upon the State Council of Higher 

1 1 Bducat i on. _infe^CfiUn£ii--Sllflii^tia^fl-Qa-aultlfiLiti-flitfiL-ihfi 

1 3 i3i2H-li£id^fi£^lD^li3£^ijjlyifi^L££fiixfid-h5t^an:i-fll-ttifi-ftuhiiii 

15 2. That §§ 23-9. 6t 23-9.7. 23-9. lit and 23-9. 12, as 

16 severally amendedi of the Code of Virginia are repealed. 

17 # 
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2 A BILL to amend and rcenact % 2,l-3^5> as ainendca» cf the 

3 Code of Virginia, relating to the Freedom'of 
^ Information Act and agencies to which Act i^ 

5 . t napp I I cab \ o. 

6 

7 be it enacied oy the General Assembly of Virginia: 

6 !• That § 2.1-3A5i as arnenced, of the Code of Virginia is 
9 amended and reonacted as follows: 

10 i 2.1-3^5. Aqcncies to which chapter 

11 i napp n cab I e •-- The previsions of this chapter siiall not be 

12 applicable to deliberations of standing and other cornmittees 

13 of tne General Asseir.bly, provided that when bilSs or other 
1^ leqislaxive measures are considtred in executive or closed 



13 -rn-.eetinqs of sucn cofrnittees, final votes thereon shall be 



16 taken in open fTteetinysJ unless such action is in conflict 

17 Kith the rules of the body of the General Asseirbly 

It; considerinq such bills or other legislative matters, under 

19 the provisions of Article IV, Section 7, of the Constitution 

20 of Virginia; legislative interim study commissions and 

21 committeesr including the Virginia Code Commission; the 

22 Virginia Advisory Legislative Council and its committees; 

23 study committees or commissions appointed by the Governor, 

24 boards of visitors or trustees of state-supported 

25 institutions of higher educat i on_2Qd_ill£_iiSt.£_£ouncii_fli 

26 Hi9tlir_£auc3iian ; provided, that announcements of the 

27 actions of the boa rds^and^CsjJDnil t except those actions 
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1 excluoecJ ty § of the Virginia Code, are made 

2 available Immediately following the meetings and that the 

3 official minutes of the boa r d^aDii-CfiUDClJL meetingsi except 

A those actions excluded by § 2.1-3^^ of the Virginia Code are 

5 made available to the public not more than three working 

6 days after such meetings; parole boards; petit juries; grand 

7 juries; the Virginia State Crime Comrr. i ss i on ; and study 

6 commissions or committees appointed by the governing bodies 

9 of countiesi cities and towns; provided* that no committee' 

10 or commission appointed by such governing bodleSi the 

11 me^TTbership of which consists wholly of members of such 

12 gbverninq body» shall be deemed to be study comrn i ss i ons or • 

13 committees under the provisions of this section. 
1^ n 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 

Crediting a s.tudy commission t:o consider whether 
it is desirable and feasible to merge 
Radford College and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University and the 
attendant consequences of such a merger. 

Whereas, the General Assembly Conmiission on Higher Education 
received from one of its consultants a recorranendation that merger 
of Radford College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University be seriously considered but the Commission was unable to 
study the matter carefully because of an insufficient amount of time; 
and 

Whereas., Radford College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University are located sixteen miles apart and previously 
were merged for twenty years prior to their separation in 1964; and 

t^ereas , Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University has 
indicated an interest in constructing certain capital improvements 
which would duplicate presently existing facilities at Radford College; 
and 

Whereas, it appears that Radford College possesses an underutilized 
physical plant which can be more effectively used by an increased number 
of students; and 

Whereas, the two institutions offer many similar academic pro- 
grams which result in duplicative efforts; and 

Whereas, it may be possible to effectuate large financial savings 
and certain fiscal economics by merging the two institutions ; and 

Whereas, the effect of such a merger on the quality of academic 
O fferings and on the quality of student life at the two institutions 
"^™is not known; now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of Virginia, the House of Delegates 
concurring, That there is hereby created a commission, for the purpose 
of studying whether it is desirable and feasible to merge Radford 
College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University and 
the attendent consequences of such a merger. The Commission shall 
consist of nine members. Four members shall be appointed by the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. of whom two shall be members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance and two shall be members of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Health and five members shall be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Delegates of whom three shall 
be members of the House Committee on Appropriations and two shall be 
members of the House Committee on Education. 

All State agencies and institutions shall assist the Commission 
in its work. Members of the Commission shall receive compensation 
as provided in § 14.1-18 of the Code of Virginia for their services 
and shall receive their reasonable expenses incurred in performing the 
work of the Commission, for which, and for such other expenses as may 
be required including secretarial and professional assistance, there 
is hereby appropriated from the contingent fund of the General Assembly 
a sum sufficient, estimated at ten thousand dollars. The State Council 
of Higher Education shall serve as secretariat to the Commission and 
shall furnish staff assistance to the Commission. In addition, the 
Division of Legislative Services shall furnish such assistance as the 
Commission may request. 

The Commission shall complete its study and report to the General 
Assembly not later than November one, nineteen hundred seventy-four. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
HIGHER EDUCATION MANAGEMENT REVIEW 

State Level Management, Planning and Coordination 



Donald Shaner and Associates 
Management Consultants - Chicago 



Donald Shaner and Associates 

Management Consultants 



20 N, Wackcr Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 726-6385 



September 28, 1973 



Senator Edward E. Willey, Chairman 

General Assembly Commissioii on Higher Education 

State Capitol 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Dear Sir: 

We have completed our management review of Virginia's public system of 
higher education and are pleased to submit this final report documenting 
our findings and presenting our recommendations for improvement. 

In the last 10 years, the public system of higher education (including 
the community colleges) has grown from 31 institutions to 39 colleges 
and universities. Student enrollments have increased by 50% and are 
forecast to grow by another 50% in the next 10 years. The financial 
investment required to support this system is already immense; never- 
theless, is projected to double in the next 10 years. Thus, the General 
Assembly Commission on Higher Education must ascertain whether this 
complex human financial endeavor is managed in a proficient and effectual 
manner. 

Following a preliminary review of the system last December, the Com- 
mission concluded, based on its findings, that a comprehensive study 
was warranted. The Commission's interest focused on the need for 
management, planning, and coordination at the state level. Our approach 
therefore was to review the management of each public institution andj. 
with this as a base, to address the management needs of the system as a 
whole. By developing recommendations to fulfill these needs, the struc- 
ture of state-level management, planning, and coordination evolves as 
a resultant. 

The backup documentation we have provided comprises recommendations 
for improving the management effectiveness of each senior institution in 
terms of organizational structure, financial management and control, 
long-range planning, data processing and systems, space utilization, 
auxiliary enterprise operations, materials management, personnel prac- 
tices, physical plant operations, and library management. 
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September 28, 1973 



This final report primarily describes the management needs at the state 
level; however, it also contains a composite of our findings at the indi- 
vidual institutions. The report is divided into five sections* The first 
summarizes our recommendations for improving management, planning, 
and coordination at the state level. The second section describes the 
background environment within which public education is provided in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. The next section presents our recommenda- 
tions for state-level management, planning, and coordination, and thi^ 
is followed by the section containing a composite of our findings at tho 
individual in^stitutions. The fifth and last section deals with the actual 
implementation of the recommendations contained in our report. 

The major purpose of this study was to determine where improvements 
could be made. It was not meant to be an inventory of the numerous 
fine qualities of the public system of higher education; Virginia is fortunate 
in having high-caliber, dedicated professionals leading these institutions. 
Also, the more significant problems are the repercussion of the absence 
of policies and effective systems of management at the state leve^ and do 
not reflect upon the heads of individual institutions. Throughout Slie con- 
duct of this study, we received excellent cooperation and assistance from 
the executives and administrators of each of the colleges and universities 
as w^ll as from the State Council of Higher Education and other state 
agencies. 

In submitting this report, we firmly believe that implementation of our 
recommendations will improve, effectively and comprehensively, the 
management of public higher education in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 



Sincerely, 




Donald Shaner and Associates 
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Public higher education in the Commonwealth of Virginia com- 
prises 15 four-year colleges and universities and 24 community 
colleges. Enrollment in the fall of 1972 was about 151, 000 students, 
including some 89, OOO in the senior institutions. In that year appro- 
priations of $358-million were made in support of the programs of the 
system. By 1982, enrollments are expected to increase to about 210, 000 
students, and total expenditures are expected to double. 

The purpose of our study was to assist the General Assembly 
Commission of Higher Education in determining an appropriate state- 
level system of management, planning, and coordination. Our approach 
was to review the management of each four-year college and laniversity 
in terms of its organizational structure, financial management and 
control, long-range planning, data processing and systems, space 
utilization, auxiliary enterprise operations, materials management, 
personnel management, physical plant operations, and library activities. 
Based upon a broad knowledge of problems in each college and university, 
we then could determine the changes necessary at the state level to 
fulfill the needs of the institutions and of the system as a whole. 

The public system of higher education in Virginia is an enormous 
complex, human-financial endeavor requiring management of the highest 
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order if its full potential is to be realized. Our findings indicate this 
does not exist at either the state level or at the institutional level. 
Virginia public higher education long ago outgrew its system of state- 
level management, and the present-day repercussions of this are 
extensive. 

Relative to the management needs of the system, the State 
Council of Higher Education, as it is currently constituted, has very 
little substantive influence on the coordination and development of 
higher education in Virginia. Its influence on the financial planning and 
operation of the system is negligible. 

No documented plan exists to guide the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the public system of higher education^ or any of the institutions 
it comprises. The public need for higher education has not been 
broadly determined, so there is no basis for confidence that this need 
is being served. Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent to fund 
higher education, but without a master plan the self-defined purposes 
and needs of the institutions are inadvertently funded, rather than the 
higher education needs of the general public. 

The system of public four-year colleges and universities is 
overbuilt in terms of number of institutions and classroom space. More 
classroom space exists today than will be needed 10 years from now. 
Careful and considered management therefore is required to make good 
use of the existing facilities and to prevent reoccurrence of this situation 
in the future. 



The State Council of Higher Education does not have sufficient 
authority and must be considerably strengthened* As mentioned, no 
documented master plan exists to guide the development of the public 
system of higher education. However, little would be accomplished if 
a plan did exist because the State Council does not have the authority to 
implement such a plan. 

This final report, while addressing the requirements for im- 
proving and strengthening the state-level management of public higher 
education, also contains recommendations for improving the management 
of the institutions themselves. Our study has developed opportunities 
to save $21 -million annually in operating costs and $76 -million in 
capital expenditures. For the most part, these savings opportunities 
also are described in the backup file on each public institution of higher 
education. 

The following recommendations summarize the actions we 
believe are necessary to impart the management planning and coordina- 
tion required at the state level: 

1, Expand the authority and responsibility of the State Council 
of Higher Education and redesignate it the Virginia Board 
of Regents. The board would be assigned the following 
authority and responsibility: 

• Responsibility for the preparation and imple- 
mentation of a master plan to guide the 
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development of higher education in a manner 
that fulfills the needs of the general public and 
that provides quality, quantity, and economy 
of education. 

• Approval of new academic programs. 

• Authority to reallocate academic programs 
as necessary to achieve implementation of 
the master plan. 

• Authority to discontinue state support of 
academic programs not in context with the 
needs of the general public as defined by 
the master plan. 

• Responsibility for review and approval of 
capital requests and annual operating funding 
to achieve economic implementation of the 
master plsin. 

• Responsibility for development of formula 
budgeting as a basis for implementation of the 
master plan and allocation when available 
funds are insufficient. 

• Functional responsibility for the development 
and provision of common administrative sys- 
tems, including the chart of accounts, account- 
ing manual, budgeting, management information 
systems, and others. 

• Responsibility for the provision and manage- 
ment of a computer network or utility serving 
the public system of higher education and pro- 
viding the necessary hardware and software. 

• Responsibility for the development and provision 
of training programs to assist the insUtutions 

in custodial management, maintenance manage- 
ment., food service management, inventory 
control, library management, space utilization 
management and control, educational technology 
(innovative use of television, computers, audio- 
visuals, library technology, and the like), 
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program-planning-budgeting systems, and 
orientation of new members of the Boards 
of Visitors to the management requirements 
of the state system. 

• Provision of educational leadership based 
upon its long-range forecast of changes in 
technology, developments in knowledge, and 
the needs of society. Included should be 
innovations and changes in curriculums as 
well as the methods by which they are offered, 
such as three-year baccalaureate programs 
and the developing field of instructional 
technology. 

2. Attach immediate and urgent priority to the development of 
master plan for higher education that substantively coordinates 
the senior institutions and the community colleges and that 
contains the staters consideration and posture towards private 
higher education. The plan must reconcile existing excess 
classroom facilities with enrollment expansion and placement 
of academic programs in the system. 

3. Establish a system of master plan review that enables appraisal 
and tacit long-term approval of the master plan by the Executive 
Office and the General Assembly. 

4. Replace the peer group system for establishment of faculty 
salaries with a structured system of salary administration 
incorporated into the formula budgeting process. 
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5. Develop a state-wide policy for the establishment of tuition 
fees to ensure more uniform provision for basic funding of 
educational and general expenditures for both in-state and 
out-of-state students. As part of this, fees for out-of-state 
students should be increased by an average of 50%. 

6. Develop a comprehensive information system that meets the 
planning and coordination needs of the proposed Board of 
Regents as well as the administrative requirements of the 
institutions. 

7. Develop a plan for the installation of a planning, programming, 
budgeting system. 

8. Strengthen state audit procedures. 

9. Discontinue the operation of Christopher Newport College 
as a four-year institution. 

10. Evaluate the academic implications and the feasibility of 
merging Radford College with Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, and Clinch Valley College with Mountain 
Empire Community College. 

11. Evaluate capital requests for classroom facilities against 
a higher standard of space utilization. 
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12. Modify space planning criteria required for approval of library 
facilities. 



13. Establish a salary structure for classified employees that 
reflects regional differences in compensation for comparable 
positions throughout the Commonwealth. 

The management and administration of the individual colleges 

and universities can be improved through the following actions: 

• Develop a program of executive performance review 
beginning with the board of visitors and extending 
through the president and each department head- 
< library operations, auxiliary enterprises, and 

buildings and grounds departments, and so on. 
Included must be the provision of management- 
oriented reports. 



• Establish a planning function and develop a 
long-range plan to guide the comprehensive 
development and operation of the institution. 

• Discontinue systems of cash accounting for 
purposes of management control. 



• Reduce costs of computer equipment through 
the use of third-party leasing, and study the 
potential savings of outright purchaGe. 



• Pjcovide each auxiliary enterprise manager 
with a monthly report of the results of 
operations including profit and loss. 

• Strengthen physical plant operations by 
instituting comprehensive programs of 
preventive maintenance; systematic pro- 
cedures for planning, scheduling, and 
measuring performance; the task system 
of custodial management; and improved 
n^anagement control reports. 
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Apply purchasing techniques to the 
acquisition of library materials. 



• Involve library heads in academic program 
planning so that collections more closely 
serve the needs of the institutions. 

• Institute programs of library space manage- 
ment, such as the elimination of obsolete 
books, off-site storage of little used books, 
and application of miniaturized documents 
where appropriate. 

Implementation of these recommendations, which are detailed 

in the following pages, will provide improved management and more 

effective administration of the Virginia public system of higher education 

at the state level as well as at the institutional level. 
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The Higher Education Management Review was conducted to 
assist the General Assembly Commission on Higher Education in the 
fulfillment of its task to improve the management, planning, and coor- 
dination of the Commonwealth's public system of higher education. 

In December 1972, Donald Shaner said Associates completed a 
pilot study, or overview, of the public institutions of higher education, 
the State Council of Higher Education, and the State Board for Commun- 
ity Colleges. The study found that, in general, very little substantive 
management, planning, or coordination of Virginia higher education 
was effected by the State Council of Higher Education and that the financial 
and educational repercussions of this void were considerable. Because 
the community colleges are undergoing very rapid changes, it was thought 
that an assessment at this time would not be meaningful. For this reason, 
interest was focused on the senior institutions. 

Although the December study was a very broad overview, it none- 
theless indicated that a more complete review was highly desirable. 
Thus, the Management Review of Virginia Higher Education was initiated 
in January 1973. The objective of this review was to assess the manage- 
ment needs of each of the public institutions of higher education and. 
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based on these data, to design a structure of authority and responsibility 
at the state level that would fulfill the needs common and significant to 
the system as a whole. 

Our approach consisted of an appraisal of each of the 15 state- 
supported four-year colleges and. universities in terms of their organi- 
zational structure, financial management and control, planning (institu- 
tional research and academic, nonacademic, operational, and capital 
planning), data processing and systems, space utilization and registra- 
tion, auxiliary enterprises, materials management, personnel, plant 
operation and maintenance, and academic resources. Thus, we encom- 
passed every aspect of a college or university's operations, except the 
educational process itself. As part of this appraisal, about 350 of the 
administrators and managers of the public colleges and universities were 
interviewed^ 

"backup files documenting our findings on each institution were 
prepared and have already been submitted. In this final report, we 
present our recommendations for the state- level management, planning, 
and coordination of the public system of higher education (Section III) and 
then a composite of our findings and recommendations at the individual 
public institutions (Section IV). Section V contains an outline of steps 
required to implement our recommendations. 
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Higher Education - Past and Present 

Virginia's support of public higher education extends back to 

1796. In that year, a proposal made by Thomas Jefferson was enacted 

initiating the provision of public funds for elementary schools and leading 

to the subsequent founding in 1819 of the University of Virginia. In 1908, 

the General Assembly of Virginia established the Virginia Education 

Commission. The commission's purpose was to develop recommendations 

designed to coordinate financial support for the growing state system of 

higher education. One of the recommendations presented in 1912 was: 

"That a permanent education commission be created by the 
Legislature with power to cooperate with the presidents and 
boards of visitors for the several state institutions of learn- 
ing in the state and others in authority, in carrying out what-- 
ever recommendations this General Assembly may adopt or 
other matters which may be referred to it by the Legislature, 

However, this recommendation was not implemented until 44 years 
later when the State Council of Higher Education was established in 1956. 

During the interim years, a number of state studies were commis- 
sioned by the General Assembly. One study resulted in the establishment 
of a Normal Board in 1914 to govern the state's normal schools. Another 
study led to the transfer of normal school control from the Normal Board 
to the State Board of Education in 1930. A further study in 1928 focused 
upon the duplications in tne various public colleges and recommended the 

^ "Report of Education Commission, " Journal of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia , Senate Document No. 3, Richmond, 
Superintendent of Public Printing, 19' 2, page 10, 
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creation of the office of Chancellor of Higher Education to coordinate 
programs of the public institutions, but it was not acted upon. In 1944, 
the General Assembly created the Virginia Education Commission to 
make a study of public education and teacher training. In 1947, another 
study proposed that a department of higher education be created. 

A comprehensive study of higher education undertaken in 1950 
by the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council set the stage for the devel- 
opment of the present State Council of Higher Education. This council 
recommended that: 

• A state board of higher education be created. 

• A comprehensive, unified program of higher education be 
developed. 

• Individual governing boards be continued. 

• The board develop a coordinated budget presentation to the 
Governor, with its recommendations for higher education. 

• The board conduct continuous studies in higher education. 

• The board ^approve all new programs and end uneconomical 
and inefficient practices. 

2 

• Institutions be permitted to build up their endowment funds. 
Today the State Council of Higher Education serves as the staters planning 
and coordinating agency for 15 four-year colleges and universities, the 
State Board of Community Colleges and its system of 23 community 

Higher Education in Virginia , Report of the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tive Council to the Governor and General Assembly of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Division of Purchase and Printing, 1951, pages 8 and 9. 
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colleges, and one two-year branch college. Enrollment at the four-year 
institutions was 89, 545. A profile of data on these institutions is given 
in the table on the following page, and the geographical location of the 
public four-year and community colleges is illustrated on the map on 
page II - 7. Brief narrative descriptions of each of the four-year insti- 
tutions follow. 



Christopher Newport College of the College of William and Mary 
is a coeducation, nonresidential urban college, which was established in 
1960 as a two-year institution. A four-year degree-granting program 
was initiated in 1967. The college serves both full-time and part-time 
students by offering both day and evening classes throughout the calendar 
yea.r. Almost one-half of the college's enrollment attends in the evening. 



Clinch Valley College of the University of Virginia was established 
in 1954, by Legislative Act of the General Assembly, as a two-year branch 
college of the University of Virginia. The college was elevated by the 
General Assembly to four-year status beginning with the 1968/69 school 
year. Bachelor of Arts degrees were first granted in June 1970. 



George Mason University is the outgrowth of an extension center 
for higher education established in northern Virginia in 1948 by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. In 1956, the Board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia authorized the establishment of a coeducational two-year branch 
college to supplement extension offerings. Early in 1960, the branch >vas . 
named for the Virginia statesman, George Mason. In 1966, the General 
Assembly authorized George Mason to become a four-year degree-granting 
institution and mandated it to become a university of major proportions. 
In 1972, the university became an independent institution with its own 
Board of Visitors. 



Longwood College was founded in 1839 as the Farmville Female 
Seminary. It was the first college to be chartered by the state for the 
education of women. The Seminary became incorporated in 1860 as the 
Farmville Female College. Successively, it became the State Normal 
School for Women in 1914, the State Teacher's College at Farmville in 
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1924, and Longwood College in 1949. The Cokege was first authorized 
to offer four-year curriculuins leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in education in 1916. The College has emphasized teacher pre- 
paration, although several degrees without teacher certification are 
offered. The College was authorized to grant m aster ^s degrees beginning 
in August 1955 and maintains a small graduate program designed to serve 
the practicing teachers of the local community. 



Madison College was established in 1908. It was the second 
college to be chartered by the state for the education of women. The 
Collegia, was first known as the Normal and Industrial School for Women. 
Over the years its name changed several times until 1938, when it became 
Madison College, in honor of James Madison, the fourth President of the 
United States. In 1946, the College began accepting men students for the 
regular session under special authorization from the State Board of Edu- 
cation* In 1966, the General Assembly authorized the College to become 
a residential, coeducational institution and approved construction of 
dormitories for men. Since 1954, Madison has been authorized to offer 
graduate work at the master's level. In 1964, authority to govern the 
College v/as transferred from the State Board of Education to its own 
Board of Visitors. 



Mary Washington College was established in 1908 as the Fredericks- 
burg Normal and Industrial School for Women. The school offered the last 
two years of high school and the first two years of college, the latter 
designed largely for prospective teachers. In 1924, the General Assembly 
authorized a four-year curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in education, though the two-year diploma was not discontinued 
until 1942. In 1938, the name of the institution was changed to Mary 
Washington College, and in 1944 the College was made the undergraduate 
college of arts and sciences for women of the University of Virginia. 
Emphasis was placed upon the liberal arts, and courses regarded as pri- 
marily vocational were either eliminated or continued for no credit. Early 
in 1970, restrictions on the admission of males were removed from Mary 
Washington's charter and the College became coeducational. Tvlary Wash- 
ington College was separated from the University of Virginia and provided 
with its own Board of Visitors in 1972. 



Norfolk State College was established in 1935 as the Norfolk unit 
of Virginia Union University to provide training on the junior-collogo level. 
In 1944 the College became a division of the Virginia State College. The 
College was authorized to offer the bachelor's degree in 1956. In 1068. 
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the General Assembly passed an act that provided for the separation 
of the Norfolk division of Virginia State College; the division became 
Norfolk State College early in 1969. 



Old Dominion University was founded as the Norfolk division of 
the College of William and Mary in 1930. Authorization was granted in 
1954 to begin offering baccalaureate programs. In 1962, the institution 
was separated from the College of William and Mary and given a Board 
of Visitors of its own. The present name was adopted in 1969. In 1964, 
Old Dominion University began to offer graduate programs leading to the 
master's degree. In June 1971, authorization was granted to offer doc- 
toral programs in civil engineering, electrical engineering, thermal 
engineering, and engineering mechanics. 

Radford College was established by the General Assembly as the 
State Normal and Industrial School for Women at Radford in 1910. A 
four-year college curriculum leading to the Bachlor of Science degree 
was authorized in 1916, and in 1924, the name of the institution was 
changed to Radford State Teachers College. The General Assembly 
changed the name of the College to Radford College in 1944, and it was 
consolidated with the Virginia Polytechnic Institute as its women^s divis- 
ion and placed under the Board of Visitors. In 1964, the General Assem- 
bly severed the affiliation with Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and Radford 
College was granted separate status with its own Board of Visitors. 
Although the College begsin offering graduate work in the early 195X)^s 
iHider the graduate school of VPI, it was not until 1964 that it was author- 
ized by the State Council of Higher Education to award the Master of 
Science degree. In the summer of 1972, a change in enrollment policy 
permitted the College to become a cof^Hucational institution. 

The University of Virginia was founded by Thomas Jefferson and 
chartered by the General Assembly in 1819. Mr. Jefferson was elected 
the first Rector of the Board of Visitors, which included James Madison 
and James Muiiroe. The University opened for instruction in 1825, and 
in 1831, the Rector and the Visitors approved granting the Master of Arts 
degree. The degrees of M.D. and L.L.B. were added in 1829 and 1840, 
respectively. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established 
in 1904 .and the School of Education in lOlD. A department of commerce 
and business administration became, in 1952, a separate entity known as 
the Mclntire School of Commerce. A Graduate Scho(il of Hn.suir.ss Aflrnin- 
istration was established in 1954, and two other divisions, architecture 
and nursing, attained separate status in 1954 and 1956, respectively. The 
University became fully coeducational in 1.970. 



Virginia Commonwealth University is the result of the merger 
of the Medical College of Virginia (MCV) and the Richmond Professional 
Institute (RPI). The MCV was created in 1838 as the medical department 
of Hampden-Sydney College; it became an independent institution in 1854 
and a state- supported institution in 1860. The Richmond School of Social 
Work and Public Health opened in 1917. In 1925, the school became the 
Richmond Division of the College of William and Mary, and in 1939# the 
name of the institution was changed to Richmond Professional Institute 
(RPI) of the College of William and Mary. In 1962, the General Assembly 
separated RPI from the College of William and Mary and made it an inde- 
pendent state -supported institution. The 1968 General Assembly approved 
a recommendation that RPI be joined with MCV to form Virginia Common- 
wealth University, and the new university came into being in mid- 1968. 

Virginia Military Institute was established in 1839 by the General 
Assembly on the site of a military post and arsenal in Lexington, The 
post was transformed into a military college when young men were offered 
educational courses in return for protecting the arms store of the arsenal. 
The Institute and the Cadet Corps played a prominent role in the War 
Between the States, and the facilities were almost completely destroyed 
during the action in June 1864. By October 1865, the Institute was reopened 
and today continues its traditional and historically significant role of edu- 
cating and preparing citizen soldiers in the fields of engineering, liberal 
arts* and sciences at the undergraduate level. 



Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University was founded as 
a land-grant college in 1872, under the name of Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. The name was changed to Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute in 1896 and to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1944. The preaenl name became effective in 1970. 
Instruction is offered in seven academic colleges and approximately 50 
departments at the undergraduate level. Master's degrees are offered in 
approximately 60 fields and doctoral degrees in about 30 areas. 

Virginia State College was established in 1882 by the General 
Assembly as Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute. Located in 
Petersburg, it first opened its doors for admission of students in October 
1883. The College's name was changed to Virginia State College in 1046. 
It is a multipurpose institution comprising four schools: education, human- 
ities and social studies, science and technology, and business administra- 
tion, as well as a school of graduate studies. The degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music are offered in the under- 
graduate schools, and Master of Arts, Master of Education, and Mastor 
of Science degrees are offered by the graduate schooK 
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The College of Williann and Mary was established under a charter 
granted in 1693 by King William III and Queen Mary II, ''To erect, found, 
and establish a certain place of university study, or perpetual college, for 
divinity, philosophy, languages, and other good arts and sciences. . . " In 
1779, under the direction of Thomas Jefferson, the College was reorganized 
and its curriculum revised. In 1881, following the War Between the States, 
the College was forced to suspend operations for lack of funds. It re- 
sumed operations in 1888 when the General Assembly enacted a statute 
establishing a normal school at the College. In 1906, the Commonwealth 
purchased the College and placed it under the control of a Board of Visitors, 
and in 1918, the College became coeducational. The College of William 
and Mary offers concentrations in 25 areas for, the bachelor's degree, 17 
areas for the master's degree, and four areas for^the doctorate. Its 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law has the distinction of being the nation's 
oldest. The College of William and Mary is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Christopher Newport College and Richard Bland College, a two- 
year institution. 



A total of 23 community colleges , with 30 campuses, have been 
established to serve all regions of the Commonwealth. All are governed 
by the State Board of Community Colleges. Curricular offerings are 
tailored to each college's regional employment needs and generally include 
career-oriented programs in the agricultural and natural resources, arts 
and design, business, engineering, and industrial, health, and public 
service technologies. Future plans call for continued expansion of both 
physical facilities and curricular offerings at these commuter institutions 
and for the construction of additional campuses to serve three urban 
regions. 

Resources 

In fiscal 1972, 89, 545 students were enrolled in the 15 four-year 
institutions in the Virginia state system of higher education. The distri- 
bution of this enrollment is as follows; 




Student Level Head-Count Enrollment 

Lower Level 36, 295 

Upper Level 33, 341 

Graduate 12, 101 

Unclassified" 7. 710 

Total RO, 545 

n " 11 



The physical facilities of the colleges and universities represent 
a total plant investment exceeding $57l-million. These facilities contain 
19. 3-Tnillion square feet allocated as shown below: 



Category Percentage 

Administrative and General 3. 8% 

Instruction 28. 5% 

Libraries 6. 2% 

Research 6. 1% 

Organized Activities 2. 9% 

Extension and Public Service 1. 1% 

Physical Plant Operation 2. 6% 

Auxiliary Enterprises 47. 3% 

Noninstitutional Agencies 1, 5% 

Total / 100. 0% 



Virginians state- supported four-year colleges and universities 
employ a staff of 26, 323 and represent a large business undertaking 
they spent approximately $329. 6-tnillion on operations in fiscal 1972. 
By categories, these funds supported the following activities: 



Catego ry Amount Percentage 



General Administration 


$ 8. 


476 


2, 7% 


Student Services 


5. 


728 


1. 7% 


General Expense 


5. 


853 


1. 8% 


Instruction cind Research 


102. 


528 


31. 1% 


Sponsored Programs 


31. 


466 


9. 5% 


Extension and Public Services 


17. 


684 


5. 4% 


Libraries 


11. 


206 


3.4% 


Physical Plant 


18. 


395 


5. 6% 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


50. 


251 


15. 2% 


Hospital and Medical Clinics 


62. 


051 


18. 8% 


Student Aid 


7. 


602 


2. 3% 


Other 


8. 


332 


2. 5% 


Total 


$329. 


572 


100. 0> 
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Operating revenue soiirces for the 15 four-year colleges and 
universities were as follows: 



Category 



Amount 



Percentage 



State Funds 
Student Fees 
Sponsored Programs 
Student Aid 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Hospital Patient Fees 
Hospital State Funds 
Other 



$110, 276 



46,914 
35, 339 
7, 606 
52, 544 
44, 188 
16, 225 
19, 533 



33. 1% 
14. 1% 
10.6% 
2. 3% 
15.8% 
13. 3% 

4. 9% 

5. 9% 



Total 



$322, 625 



100. 0% 



Economic Conditions 



Population grov/th and economic conditions have a major effect 
on the future development of higher education and the resultant financial 
burden upon the state and its taxpayers. Virginia has a highly diversified 
and geographically dispersed manufacturing structure. Figures compiled 
by the Virginia Department of Labor and Industry show that almost every 
manufacturing category increased employment between 1960 and 1970. 
The largest gains were in electrical equipment, apparel, transportation 
equipment, furniture, chemicals, and textiles. According to the S. 
Department of Labor, manufacturing employment in Virginia increased 
by 31. 7% from 1960 to 1971 and exceeded the rate averaged by the South 
Atlantic states as a whole (29. 5%). 

During the 1970 and 1971 downturn in manufacturing activity, the 
nation's manufacturing employment decreased by H, 1%, while Virginia's 
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declined by only 2. 4%. In the recovery in 1972, Virginia's growth rate 
of 4. 6% was nearly three times the nation* s 1. 6%. 

The U, S. Department of Commerce indicates that Virginians' 
personal income totaled about $18. 4-billion in 1971. This was 151% 
more than in 1960 and higher than the national gain of 115%. When the 
consumer price index is used as a measure of inflation, the real gain 
in personal income was about 83% for Virginia and 57% for the nation. 
The department also showed that only six other states surpassed Virginia 
in per-capita income growth between 1960 and 1971. 

The nearness of the nation's capital, together with the large 
military installations at Hampton Roads, has caused the state to fepl 
Vhe V::crease of Federal Government activities related to World War II 
and the later conflicts in Korea and in Vietnam. Thus federal employ- 
ment is a significant factor in the Virginia economy. 

Virginia's civiliaJi labor force has increased by about 43,000 
persons a year, or about 2.6% annually since 1960. Approximately 
93% of the labor force is employed in nonagricultural jobs. The U. S. 
Department of Labor surveys consistently show Virginia to be one of 
the five states in the nation with the lowest unemployment rate. 

Virginia's labor force is somewhat more expansive than that 
for the nation, because of the heavy migration of young people into 
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the state since 1940. Thus, the staters population is generally younger 

3 

than that of the nation. 

Enrollment Projection 
In the fall of 1972, more than 162, 000 students were enrolled in 
Virginia's 71 public and private institutions of higher learnings This 
enrollment was distributed as follows: public four-year institutions, 
55. 1%\ community colleges including one two-year branch college, 26. 3%; 
and independent colleges and universities, 18.0%. Between 1968 and 
1972, enrollments in these categories of institutions increased by 35. 4%, 
114.8%, and 6.8%, respectively. By 1982, they are expected to increase 
by 36.7%, 109.2%, and 12.7%, respectively, according to data published 
by the State Council of Higher Education. Overall, between 1968 and 
1972, the total student enrollment in Virginia higher education institutions 
increased by 42. 4%; whereas from 1973 to 1982, it is projected to increase 
by 37. 1%. 

The graph shown on the ioilowing page, "^ irginia College-Age 
Population and Enrollment Distribution, Fiscal 1968 Through Fiscal 
1982," illustrates the proportion of Virginia^s colloge-age population 
enrolled in the three categories of institutions of higher educ-ation. 

^Information in this section was obtained from ''Virginia Facts und 
Figures, prepared by the Governor's Office of the C>)mtnonwoalth 
of Virginia, Division of Industrial J^evolopment, Richmond, 11173. 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE AGE POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 
FISCAL 1971 THROUGH FISCAL 1983 
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These data, which arc based on data provided by the State Council of 
Higher Education and by the itulividual institutions, indicate the devel- 
opment of several hnporlant trends in Virginia higher education: 

• Enrollments in higher education in future years will 
continue to grow, but at a decreasing rate. 

• Private college enroHmcnt will represent a continually 
smaller proportion of the number of students attending 
Virginia colleges and universities. 

• Enrollment in the public four-year institutions will 
continue to grow, but at a decreasing rate. 

• Community colleges will play an increasingly important 
role in higlior education in Virginia. 

Present and projected four-year institution enrollments of the 
Virginia system of public higher education are shown in the table on the 
following page. These data indicate head-count enrollment increases 
ranging from 3. 4% at Longwood College to 113. 1% at George Mason 
University. Overall, it is anticipated that these 15 institutions will 
increase their combined head- count enrollnrient by 36. 8% by 1982. Tliis 
is close to the 35.4% increase experienced from 1968 to 1972, and 
slightly less than the total projected state increase of 37. 1%. Thus, 
although enrollments will continue to increase, the rate of growth will 
be approximately equal to the growth experienced during the past five 
years. On the other hand. Community College (including the one two- 
year branch college) head- count enrolh-nent has been projected to reach 
88, 200 by 1982, an increase of 110. 6% over the fall 1972 enrollment of 
42, 168* 
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Population Trends 

Population grovvth is Rcnorally a good indicator of the economic 
health of a state. Population trends, in turn, condition the projected 
growth of higher education institutions. 

In June 1973, Tayloe Murphy Institute of the University of 
Virginia estimated that in the period from April 1, 1970, to July 1, 
1972, Virginia grew at the same rate as the nation as a whole. ^ How- 
ever, during the 1960's, Virginia grew somewhat faster than the nation. 
The declining birth rate has caused a general slowing down in population 
growth, both in Virginia and the country as a whole. In Virginia, this 
decline has been accompanied by a slowing of migration into the state, 
causing the overall growth rate to decrease during the period since the 
1970 census. 

Virginia's population increased an average of 9. 7% for each ten- 
year period from 1900 to 1940; this rate increased to 23. 9% between 
1940 and 1950 and then decreased at a slower rate of 19. 2% and 17. 6% 
for the 1950-60 and 1960-70 census periods, respectively. The Division 
of State Planning and Community Affairs projects a population of 
5, 415, 000 by 1980. By then, it is estimated that the urban corridor 
will contain 77% of the people of the state. 

More than 7% of the staters population is estimated to be between 
the ages of 18 and 21. As a result of the post-World War II baby boom, 

^Tayloe Murphy Institute, University of Virginia, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Charlottesville, Virginia, June, 1973. 
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this group, as a percentage of the total state population, has increased 
by more than 2% during the past 10 years; yet it is estimated that it 
will decrease slightly by 0. 5% by 1980. However, the proportion 
of the population represented by this age group has significant ramifica- 
tions for the state's ability to finance higher education. Large enroll- 
ments require increasing financial resources. The high percentage of 
working-age individuals pursuing education and the lower birth rates 
from 1925 through 1945 result in fewer contributors of tax revenue. 

In recent years, Virginia has substantially increased its support 
of higher education. In the decade between 1960 and 1970, appropriations 
for higher education as a whole in Virginia increased by 356%. The 
general fund appropriations for all state- supported institutions of higher 
learning increased by 49% in the 1968-70 biennium over the 1966-68 
biennium and by another 45% in the 1970-72 biennium. Per-capita 
appropriations, however, are still less than the national average. In 
fiscal 1973, Virginia appropriated $185, 756, 000, or $40.35 per capita 
for a national ranking per capita of 29th. The national average for that 
year was $41. 46. These figures are indicated in the table on the follow- 
ing page, '*Per Capita Appropriations for Higher Education - Fiscal 
1973." 
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PER CAPITA APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

FISCAL 1973 



Appropriation 

Rank State Per Capita 



1 Hawaii $84. 95 

2 Alaska $73. 75 

3 Arizona $58. 86 

4 Wisconsin • $56. 94 

5 Washington $55. 92 

6 Wyoming $53. 71 

7 Utah $51. 02 

8 California $50. 14 

9 Colorado $49. 80 
10 Oregon $49. 10 

27 Kansas $41. 80 

28 South Carolina $40. 42 

29 VIRGINIA $40. 35 

30 Texas $40. 32 

31 Indiana $39. 86 

46 Alabama $30. 54 

47 Ohio $30. 19 

48 Arkansas $28. 63 

49 Massachusetts $26. 79 

50 New Hampshire $16. 79 

Average U. S. $41. 46 
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IIL STATE-LEVEL MANAGEMENT 

In the United States, the establishment of state-level agencies 
to coordinate or govern public systems of higher education has, to a 
considerable extent, followed the growth of the states' providion of 
public higher education. In 1940, two-thirds of the states, including 
Virginia, had no state agency responsible for coordinating the public 
institutions of higher education. At the same time, 53% of the students 
enrolled in higher education were in public colleges and universities. 
Twenty years later, in 1960, 58% of the students were in public institu- 
tions of higher education, and two-thirds of the states had created some 
form of coordinating agency. By 1970, more than 72% of the students 
were enrolled in public institutions, and by this time, 96% of the states 
had a coordinating agency of some type. 

With the increasing percentage of enrollments in state systems 
of higher education, larger and larger commitments of the state revenues 
were required. However, though some form of state agency was estab- 
lished, usually they were imposed upon colleges and universities with 
long traditions of autonomy of management. And, tmfortunately, this 
tradition usually was not disrupted by the educational agency created. 
Authority sufficient to enable significant management, planning, and 
coordination of public higher education was seldom granted by statute. 
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The essence of the work of the state-level educational group, however 
termed, was often advisory, and accomplishment was little except as 
might be seen to enhance the prior positions of burgeoning institutions. 

Often the development of a state agency to provide some form 
of coordination of the public system began with the institutions themselves 
forrriing a voluntary coordinating agency. Hov/ever, these voluntary agen- 
cies did not work well, and the greatest unanimity was achieved when no 
institution's ox was gored, and this was not always consistent with the 
public interest. In the next phase, a coordinating body was created by 
statute, but often it had so little authority that accomplishment was mini- 
scule when compared to the need. In recent years, some legislatures 
have become impatient with this lack of management and have dissolved 
all institutional boards and centralized all authority in a single state-level 
governing board. 

Public Higher Education in Virginia 
Early in the 19th century, Thomas Jefferson outlined a complete 
system of higher education for which the University of Virginia was to 
serve as the capstone. However, even though a fine university was founded 
in Charlottesville and certain of the public institutions now exist in cities 
he identified, Jefferson's system was never established. 

In terms of original purpose or mission, many of the 15 state- 
supported colleges and universities were founded to suit the special needs 
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of men (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia), women (the Colleges of Radford, Longwood, Mary 
Washington, and Madison), the military (Virginia Military Institute), 
blacks, (Virginia State College and Norfolk State College), students in 
urban regions (Virginia Commonwealth University, Old Dominion 
University, Christopher Newport College, and George Mason University), 
and a rural area (Clinch Valley College). 

The special origin of each of Virginia's colleges and universities 
illustrates that they were not designed to serve the comprehensive needs 
of the general public. This particular orientation has complicated public 
higher education in Virginia, because the original needs have changed in 
recent years due to rapidly changing social values, economics, tradi- 
tions, and mores. Advances in transportation systems also have affected 
the continuing utility of several of the institutions established in rural 
areas. 

The State Council of Higher Education 
Until 1956, no state agency existed in Virginia to coordinate the 
state's public institutions of higher education. In that year, the General 
Assembly established the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia, 
. .to promote the development and operation of a soimd, vigorous, pro- 
gressive, and coordinated system of higher education in the state of 
Virginia. " The council consists of 11 members appointed for four-year 
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terms by the Governor subject to confirmation by the General Assembly. 
An extensive structure of advisory committees reports through the 
General Professional Advisory Committee, which comprises the presi- 
dents of the senior institutions and the Chancellor of the State Board of 
Community Colleges* A 27-member staff is employed and headed by 
the director, as shown on the organization chart on the following page. 

The council's major assigned functions have consisted of review- 
ing and approving all new degree programs and coordinating the develop- . 
ment of a master plan for higher education. Providing it first obtains 
approval of the Governor, the council has the authority to limit any 
institution's curricular offerings consistent with the plans adopted by the 
council. The council also is responsible for coordinating off- campus 
extension and public service offerings of all state -controlled institutions 
of higher education. In addition, it researches and publishes reports on 
a variety of subjects with statewide implications: utilization of instruc- 
tional space, enrollment, admissions applications, degrees conferred, 
operational costs, and others. The council has little substantive financial 
authoritj'^ or responsibility for either annual operating fund or capital 
requirements of the public system. Its fiscal 1973 budget was $450, 000. 

The influence of the council on private and proprietary education 
is necessarily limited; however, the council maintains information con- 
cerning it. The council also must approve any institution before it may 
confer a college degree in Virginia. The public system it seeks to 
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coordinate consists of 15 institutions governed by 13 boards of visitors 
and a community college system of 23 schools governed by the State 
Board of Commimity Colleges. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The tabulation on the following page, entitled ^^Statistical Trend 
Data, indicates that the expenditures of Virginia's public system of 
higher education were about $330-million in fiscal 1972 and will more 
than double to $750-million/year in less than 10 years. In 1972/73, the 
full-time- equivalent student enrollment in the public system of higher 
education was 110, 747, which represents a growth of 50% since 1968/69. 
By 1980, another 50% increase is projected. Capital investments were 
almost $75-million in the 1970-72 biennium, and an additional $76-million 
is forecast for the 1972-74 biennium. Altogether, Virginia's public 
institutions of higher education represent an Investment of almost $575- 
million. Thus, the public system of higher education in Virginia is an 
enormous, complex, human financial endeavor. 

For either quality of education or economy of education to exist 
under these circumstances requires management of the highest order. 
Our findings indicate this does not occur at either the institutions or the 
state level. 

^ Relative to the need the State Council of Higher Education, 
as presently constituted, has very little substantive influence 
on the coordination and development of higher education in 
Virginia. Its influence on financial planning and operation 
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of the system is limited. The councils authority is mainly 
advisory. 

• Virginia does not have a system of public higher education; 
rather, it has 15 state-supported colleges and universities. 
Because of a lack of state-level coordination, each institu- 
tion necessarily and independently determines its mission 
and prescribes the manner in which it will serve the state. 
The needs of the state as the whole have not been addressed. 
Thus, Virginia has inadvertently funded the needs of institu- 
tions rather than the needs of the general public for higher 
education. 

• No master plan exists to guide the development of public 
higher education for the state, nor are comprehensive plans 
documented for any of its institutions. Over the years, the 
institutions of higher education have proceeded according to 
their own inclinations - some towards national preeminence, 
some towards almost self-defined excellence, and others 
toward complacent mediocrity - but none has based its direc- 
tion on a comprehensive determination of the public need and 
how to serve it. 

• Ten small, uneconomical colleges and universities could handle 
the entire present enrollment of 80,000 full-time- equivalent 
students in Virginia's senior institutions. However, the state 
has 15 colleges and universities, an arrangement that is even 
less economical. 

• There is little evidence that the private system of higher 
education has been substantively considered in the organization, 
planning, and provision of resources for the development of 
public higher education. 

• The development of the public community colleges has not 
been well integrated with that of the senior institutions. 
Duplications have occurred, and will continue to occur, until 
well-coordinated plans encompassing both the two-year and 
the four-year schools are developed. 

• Because of a lack of planning and management control at the 
state level, $80-million have been invested in classrooms that 
are not required. Though in some cases these classrooms 
exist in the wrong location, their capacity is adequate for an 
additional 43, 000 students, or more than the enrollment 
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projected through 1982/83. Several institutions have been 
provided capital sufficient for twice their current enroll- 
ments, yet these institutions are allowed to decide that 
these facilities will remain idle or not be used to capacity. 

• Utilization of space is inaccurately measured and loosely 
controlled. Compliance with present space utilization 
standards does not represent a level of achievement coin- 
mensurate with the hundreds of millions of dollars of 
capital invested in building resources. Classroom utiliza- 
tion standards used in the capital review procedures are 
too low by almost one-third. 

• The system of providing operating funds to the colleges and 
universities perpetuates the mistakes of the past. Current 
budget guidelines are inaccurate. 

• Approximately $7-million per year is spent on computers, 
systems, and programming. Despite common needs for 
systems, each institution has its own staff independently 
developing separate solutions to the same problems at great 
expense. Although the magnitude of the capital investment 
and operating funds required to support computer activities 
is great, no structured plans exist either for their priority 
application at the institutions or the managerial requirements 
at the state level. Thus, each institution has reinvented the 
wheel of administrative systems, particularly in the areas of 
accounting, budgeting, management reporting, registration, 
and classroom scheduling. 

• Libraries represent a vast uncontrolled dollar sink. State 
support formulas encourage retention of obsolete books, and 
ultimately library facilities must be expanded to house these 
same obsolete books at great expense. Collections are not 
well planned for academic program needs, nor are they econ- 
omically purchased or housed. 

• The existing state-level authority of the State Council of Higher 
Education is inadequate to enable appropriate management and 
development of Virginians public system of higher education. 
No other agency of government or the General Assembly has 
either the time or the knowledge to provide effective management. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

In public systems ox higher education, two extremes are 
possible: In one, each institution has complete autonomy of manage- 
ment, and in the other, a centralized authority or singular board is 
designated to manage the entire system and all boards of visitors are 
dissolved. In a system as large as that of Virginia, both extremes 
are equally inappropriate. If complete autonomy of management were 
granted to each institution, the coordinated development of the public 
system of higher education would be impossible. On the other hand, 
highly centralized management of large systems fail on their own weight 
of detail. 

The critical task then is to determine a proper balance between 
the two extremes - in which institutional autonomy is maintained insofar 
as possible, yet there is the assurance that the interests of the general 
public are served in an economical and responsible manner. As described 
previously, our approach in this management review was to determine 
this balance by assessing the management needs of the institutions indi- 
vidually and of the system as a whole and then designing a structure for 
fulfilling these needs at the state level. 

The management needs of Virginians public system of higher 
education can be broadly categorized under the headings of planning, 
fimding, and administrative services. A state-level agency must have 
the authority and the responsibility for the development of a state-wide 
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plan for higher education. Because there is no point in developing the 
plan unless authority exists to implement it, a manner of funding must 
be developed through which the plan can be achieved. Neither planning 
nor funding can take place without information developed on the same 
basis; thus, the state-level agency must be able to require that informa- 
tion sufficient for its needs be provided by the institutions. In addition, 
certain administrative systems for use by the institutions can be provided 
more economically on a centralized basis. 

1. Expand the authority and responsibility of the State Council of Higher 
Education, and redesignate it the Virginia Board of Regents . 

When established in 1956, the State Council of Higher Education 
represented an excellent fJrst step toward providing the coordination 
needed by higher education. However, the authority granted the Council 
was insufficient for real management, planning, and coordination. 

Because public higher education represents general fund appro- 
priations of more than $185"million per year and* an additional $38-million 
per year for capital construction, responsible government could not and 
did not ignore the system's management needs. Over the years, various 
ad hoc committees and commissions have studied the problems - ranging 
from the very comprehensive study of the Virginia Higher Education Study 
Commission in 1965, to the several studies of computers and system 
requirements, to the present General Assembly Commission on Higher 
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Education. The Executive Office has imparted additional control through 



its budgeting, centralized purchasing, personnel, and financial systems. 

However, despite the efforts, interests and intents of these groups, 
the management required by the system has not occurred. We cite the 
following as our reasons for this statement: 

• Too many institutions of higher education have been 
constructed. 

• Excess capacity at several institutions represents a waste 
of more than $48-milIion. The situation is complicated 
because some schools refuse to grow, others cannot, and 
still others are making aggressive efforts to expand. 

• The needs of the general public are not comprehensively 
riddressed for the state as a whole. Because the public 
institutions are not guided by a state- level plan, they 
cannot separately determine roles for themselves with any 
confidence that the staters needs will be served. 

• Although the council has the authority to approve all new 
degree programs, it does not have the authority to discon- 
tinue unneeded programs. If a program no longer is re- 
quired and does not serve a state need, the council cannot 
discontinue funding. 

• The inaccurate manner of state financing of the institutions 
perpetuates the status quo and is not directed by an office 
with sufficient knowledge to determine the need for or the 
adequacy of funding. 

Neither the planning, the development, nor the management of 
a public system of higher education can be accomplished by ad hoc com- 
mittees. The Council of Higher Education having essentially advisory 
authority cannot do it either. 
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Quality of education and quality of management are not mutually 
exclusive. Thus, it is of paramount importance that management of 
Virginia's public system of higher education be strengthened. To 
accomplish this, we recommend that the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion be redesignated the Virginia Board of Regents and that its authority 
and responsibility be expanded to include: 

• Preparation of a documented comprehensive master plan to 
guide the development of the higher education in Virginia. 
This plan must include the public four-year colleges and 
universities, the community colleges, as well as appropriate 
consideration of the private schools. The plan must be main- 
tained current on at least an annual basis and require the 
provision of documented plans by each institution in context 
with it. 

• Allocation of capital and operating funds to achieve imple- 
mentation of the master plan capital through de/elopmt^t 
of a staterwide priority to implement the plan and operatiiMg 
funds through a budget formula. 

• Approval of new degree programs and the discontinuance of 
unnecessary programs. The basis for either of these decis- 
ions will be the master plan, the interests and needs of the 
genersd public, arid the prudent use of state funds. This 
authority should not preclude an institution from funding re- 
jected programs from other sources that might be available 
to it. 

• Projection of enrollments for the state and the coordinated 
development of enrollment objectives for each institution in 
a msmner that implements the master plan. 

• Exercise of ftmctional authority over the provision and use of: 

Chart of Accounts 
Accounting manual 

System of accounting for state purposes 

System of budgeting for state purposes 

Data as input to a comprehensive information system 

required for use in planning as well as for other 

board purposes 

Space standards and inventories. 
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• Provision of certain administrative services: 

A state-wide network of computers serving the entire 
public system of higher education as a utility. 
Systems and programming services for common 
institutional requirements, such as accounting, bud- 
geting, registration, admissions, classroom schedul- 
ing, library acquisition and circulation, and compre- 
hensive management information systems. 
Training programs for i ustodial management, main- 
tenance msmagement, food service management, 
inventory control, library management, space utili- 
zation management and control, educational technology 
(that is, innovative use of television, computers, 
audio -visusds, library technology, etc.), program 
planning and budgeting systems (PPBS), and orientation 
of new members of boards of visitors to the state sys- 
tem and to recommended policies and procedures of 
college and university management. 

• Provision of educational leadership to the state based upon 

its long-range forecast of changes in technology, developments 
in knowledge, and the needs of society. Included should be 
innovations and changes in curriculum as well as the manner 
by which it is offered, for example, three-year baccalaureate 
programs and the developing field of instructional technology. 

As shown by the chart on the following page, the Board of Regents 

would be supported by a staff headed by a Chancellor. The broken lines 

indicate that the board would coordinate the entire public system of higher 

education the community colleges as well as the four-year colleges and 

universities. 



2. Staff the Board of Regents consistent with its function and prescribed 
authority and responsib ility. 

Effective implementation of the functions, authority, and responsi- 
bility of the Board of Regents, as outlined in Recommendation No. 1, by 
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a qualified and competent staff will provide a means by which the full 
potential of higher education can be realized and the greatest use obtained 
from available resources. 

As shown by the organization chart on the following page, the 
proposed staff of the Board of Regents would be headed by a Chancellor. 
This position should be regarded as equal to the senior president of the 
public system with a salary at a comparable level. Major responsibility 
would be delegated to three Vice Chancellors in charge of Academic 
Affairs, Finance and Administration^ and Planning, These positions 
are major responsibilities to which the Commonwealth of Virginia would 
be well advised to attract t!he most outstanding men available in the nation. 

To function successfully, the Board of Regents must maintain it- 
self objectively; it cannot be part of the public institutions of higher educa- 
tx^si nor can it be a part of the state administration. For this reason, we 
suggest that the first Chancellor be provided a three -year contract with 
a salary provision. Later, as the board mi^tured, this provision might be 
discontinued as unnecessary. Initial staffing should be at a conservative 
level and expanded only on the basis of proven necessity. It is estimated 
that an annual budget of $750,000 would provide sufficient latitude for the 
Board of Regents to fulfill its function, 

3, Assign responsibility for the development, maintenance, and imple- 
mentation of a master plan for higher education to the Board of Regents. 
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The single most important void in management at both the 
institutional and the state level is the lack of a comprehensive plan 
designed to guide the development of higher education in Virginia. 
The accomplishments of the system, at best, are a matter of chance, 
but never approach their potential. 

At present, the type and scope of the general public's need for 
higher education are undefined. The most recent efforts to make this 
determination were those of the Virginia Higher Education Study Com- 
mission in 1965. Temporary direction was provided by that study. 
However, the momentum of its direction has long since been lost. 

In 1967, the State Council of Higher Education published the 
Virginia Plan for Higher Education ; however, this was little more than 
a compendium for the aspirations of the senior public institutions of 
higher education. Private higher education was acknowledged to exist, 
and the community colleges were viewed as a development that was 
occurring. But the plan did not represent a structured approach to 
meeting the higher education needs of the general public through con- 
sidered coordination - separately or in combination - of the public 
four-year and two-year institutions with the private colleges and univer- 
sities. A strategy for development was not included, nor was there any 
quantification of the financial implications. Thus, the Virginia Plan for 
Higher Education was not a plan. 
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As previously discussed, the four-year public institutions of 
higher education in Virginia were originally founded for particular 
purposes according to the traditions, manner of living, systems of 
transportation, and social mores of the times. As times changes and 
new needs developed, new institutions were added, the most recent 
being those serving the large urban areas; however, in each instance, 
all previous institutions were continued. As a result, today Virginia 
has 15 four-year public institutions of higher ed^jcation. 

In a later section of this report, we recommend that one college 
be closed and that, if confirmed by an academic plan, another two 
institutions be discontinued as separate colleges. Particularly with a 
total of 23 community colleges, it would be unusual if a well- developed 
master plan did not show that one or two other four -year colleges should 
be closed. These recommendations illustrate our contention that the 
public system of higher education is not being addressed as a system at 
the state level. 

This lack of state-level consideration also manifests itself in 
another way; that is, the need for programs of higher education has not 
been determined. For example, Norfolk State College and Virginia 
State College are performing a vital role in reaching out, inspiring, 
and motivating blacks, many of whom would be ill-at-ease attending 
other public institutions. A special expertise in the provision of 
remedial education has been developed. However, neither the State 
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Council of Higher Education nor the colleges themselves have done 
enough research to identify the number of potential students in the state 
requiring this kind of program. Therefore, it is not known whether the 
program should be considerably expanded, stay the same, or be reduced. 

Another example of the failure to identify program needs is 
illustrated by the University of Virginia and the College of William and 
Mary, where no research has been performed to determine need for the 
kind of enriched programs that these two institutions purport to offer. 
Although 2, 300 students were accepted for admission to these two insti- 
tutions in 1972, it is not known whether 1, 000, 2, 000, or 20, 000 students 
in Virginia require these high-quality programs. 

We are not implying that these programs are not necessary or 
desirable. Rather, the needs of the general public for higher education 
should be identified, priorities determined, and plans made to fulfill 
them in the public institutions of higher education. This should be a 
matter of state policy and determination - not a matter of coincidence 
with the interests and aspirations of individual institutions. 

Several schools have indicated that they intend to remain small, 
because they think this enables a higher quality of programs to be 
offered. However, the need for this kind and quality of programs has 
not been determined for the state as a whole. 

Existing classroom capacity at the public institutions is sufficient 
to handle enrollments projected through 1982. However, a large part of 
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this excess capacity exists at institutions that have decided not to grow, 
for example, the College of William and Mary, the University of 
Virginia, and Longwood College. Other institutions do not have pro- 
grams that will attract students, so their facilities are not used, for 
example, Radford College, Mary Washington College, and Vir.^inia 
State College. Contrasted with these conditions are t!iose at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University and at Madison College, where 
powerful pressures exist for continuing enrollment growth. 

Legitimate requests will be made for capital outlays at these 
institutions so they can accommodate their growing enrollments. How- 
ever- a state-level decision has to be made on the use of excess class- 
room facilities at other institutions, which represents approximately 
$80-million and can accommodate 43,000 additional students. If strong 
coordination and planning are not accomplished, these resources will 
remain idle, while additional millions of dollars are spent to construct 
duplicate facilities. 

In summary, planning processes of Virginia public higher educa- 
tion are very weak. No organization, either at the state level or the 
institutional level, has been assigned the responsibility for developing 
comprehensive plans. There is no state- wide master plan, and there 
are no institutional plans, documented academic plans, or financial 
plans. Although there are facilities plans, these are questionable because 
they have not been precedea by the determination of needs or the 
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development of academic and nonacademic requirements of the individual 
institutions as well as the system as a whole. 

A comprehensive plan must be based upon research that considers 
the needs of the students, the state, and society in relation to changes 
in technology and knowledge both existing and forecasted. By consider- 
ing these needs and enrollment projections, an academic plan then should 
be developed. In support of the academic plan, a nonacademic plan also 
must be formulated so sufficient and appropriate support is provided +o 
enable implementation of academic plans. In addition, facilities plans 
and a financial plan, quantifying the implications of the academic, the 
nonacademic, and the facilities plans for annual operating expenses as 
well as for capital requirements, must be included. Finally, a plan for 
each individual institution must be developed in context with the state- 
wide plan. 

In order to develop a comprehensive long-range plan, we suggest 
the following steps: 

• Identify the needs for higher education in terms of society, 
the state, and the students in a manner that addresses the 
changes in knowledge and technology fox^ecasted for the 
next 20 years* Sociological, economic, and demographic 
trends also must be taken into account. 

• Develop a mission for each public institution, four-year 
and two-year, together with enrollment forecasts for each 
in detail svifficient to allow structured application of the 
capabilities of each institution. An academic plan must be 
developed in which existing curriculums in higher education 
are examined for their contribution to the fulfillment of the 
identified needs and then modified accordingly. The offerings 
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of each institution must be inventoried and compared with 
forecasted needs, so that the voids can be identified and 
placement of suitable programs planned. Included must 
be an evaluation and designation of the proper role of the 
four-year institutions as well as the community colleges. 
Private higher education also must be considered, because, 
whatever the posture of the state towards private higher 
education, it should be determined by plan and not by 
inattention to the existence of these institutions. If aid to 
private higher education becomes a significant funding effort 
of the state, enrollments will be affected and the public 
institutions should not be constructed in ignorance of this. 
The master plan also will display conclusions on such 
matters as whether all lower-division baccalaureate pro- 
grams should be concentrated in the community colleges 
so the senior institutions can concentrate on uppex— division 
and graduate-level work. Moreover, it will plan the devel- 
opment of innovative programs such as three-year bacca- 
laureate programs. 

Approximate the capital and annual financial requirements 
of the plan based upon its developm^ent at this point. 

Conduct a prelimiinary review with the Office of the Governor 
and the General Assembly to determine whether they concur 
with the initial representation of objectives and plans and the 
costs of attaining these objectives. 

Complete the development of an academic plan for public 
higher education that not only defines the missions of public 
institutions but also recognizes the roles of the independent 
institution. 

Formulate a nonacademic plan. This supports and to a 
considerable extent enables the academic plan to be effected, 
included here are computer facilities and services, account- 
ing and financial organizations and systems, personnel 
services and organization, student affairs and activities, 
admission and registration processes, dormitories, and 
dining facilities as well as other auxiliary enterprises. 

Generate a facilities plan to represent the capital construction 
needs of the system. 
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• Develop a capital and operating financial plan. This 
translates the academic, nonacademic, and facilities plans 
into dollars and identifies the necessary sources of income 
and expenditures, which could require changes in admissions 
policies, tuitions, and fees as well as curriculums, 

• Obtain executive and legislative endorsement of the 10-year 
plan in general terms and of the funding for the next biennium, 

• Refine the plan annually. 

The planning package should be presented to the Executive Office 
and the General Assembly for the review and endorsement, including 
provisional commitment of the financial support for the program as a 
whole, A specific allocation of funds should be sought for programs 
scheduled during the first two years of the plan. The representatior^ 
would be modified annually to reflect changing conditions and presented 
to each session of the General Assembly for its continued concurrence with 
the updated 10-year plan. Once this has been accomplished, it will be 
possible to build public higher education on a more organized, economical 
basis. Further, the plan will provide meaningful data on which to base 
judgment. Thus, a basis for confidence will exist and create an atmos- 
phere of understanding and empathy with the educational community. 

Appropriate authority should be granted to the Board of Regents 
not only to develop the master plan for higher education but also to 
implement it. Implementation is controlled through allocation of dollars. 
Therefore, when it is necessary to depart from the level of funding pre- 
scribed by the plan, the Board of Regents would determine the manner of 
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allocation that will enable the greatest accomplishment of the agreed- 
upon master plan. Similarly, as described in a following recommenda- 
tion, financial support would be provided to the institutions of higher 
education through a system of formula budgeting designed to enable 
implementation of the plan for higher education. 

4. Modify orgsinization and management of consortiums providing . 
continuing education . 

The state is divided into five regions, and continuing education 
will ultimately be provided by member institutions of a continuing edu- 
cation consortium serving each of these regions. The first consortium, 
developed for the northern Virginia region, comprises George Mason 
University and Northern Virginia Community College, as well as the 
University of Virginia and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity. The latter two institutions are members of all five regions. 
The University of Virginia has long been a major factor in the provision 
of continuing education. In fiscal 1973 the University of Virginia regis- 
tered 11, 796 out of the total 17,288 who participated in continuing 
education. 

The consortium in northern Virginia is staffed by an administrator 
whose major function is to coordinate the offerings of member institutions 
so that duplication can be avoided. However, the courses offered by the 
consortium are limited to the offerings of member institutions. The 
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consortium itself does not attempt to assess the needs for continuing 
education. 

Prior to the formation of the consortium, the University of 
Virginia had established regional centers for continuing education 
throughout the state, including one in northern Virginia in Fairfax. 
This center is staffed by approximately 30 full-time employees. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University also maintains an 
office in Reston, Virginia. All these offices are in addition to that of 
the administrator of the consortium. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and the University of Virginia are members of each of the consortium 
regions, but the other colleges and universities in the state not located 
in the region must obtain permission from the consortium to teach 
courses there. 

The three major procedural and organizational problems in the 
present provision of continuing education are as follows: 

• The provision of continuing education for a region is not 
planned for the region as a v/hole. 

• The inclusion of nonresident institutions as full members 
of the consortium means additional costs arc incurred 
moving teachers back and forth. 

• The provision of separate offices by Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Virginia duplicates existing 
facilities at the resident institutions. 

We recommend that the members of the consortium for each of 

the regions be limited to those institutions resident in the region. This 
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recommendation does not imply that a college or university outside the 
area should not teach in another consortium region if the members of 
the consortium are unable to provide the programs; however, it should 
be by invitation of the consortium. 

The staff director of the consortium should develop a plan to 
guide the provision of continuing education, and this should not be 
limited to current offerings of member institutions* 

By this modification of the organization of continuing education, 
a minimum of $100, 000 per year would be saved in the northern area 
alone. The other regions have not been formally established, but pro- 
portionate savings can be anticipated in each. 

5. Establish a broadened and improved system of formula budgeting . 
Review of budget requests of institutions of higher education is 
a complex task in a state, such as Virginia, with a large number of 
institutions whose sizes and missions vary significantly. The situation 
is not unique to Virginia, however; other states have attempted to provide 
an equable method for budget request review by the Legislature by adopt- 
ing budget formulas. Available literature indicates that use of such 
formulas began about 25 years ago. 

Formula budgeting for institutions of higher education can be de- 
scribed as an application of mathematical ratios to determine dollar 
allowances for the various activities of such institutions, regardless of 
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size. A simple example is the use of a ratio whereby a given number 
of FTE students is considered sufficient to authorize a faculty member. 
This can be modified to different ratios for lower-level, upper-level, 
and graduate-level students. The budget manual for the upcoming 
biennium specifies, for example, that one FTE faculty member is indi- 
cated for each 20 lower-level FTE students; the ratio is one FTE facultj^ 
member for 12 FTE students at the upper level and becomes 1 to 10 at 
the graduate level. Several other formulas developed by the State 
Division of the Budget, with some aid from the State Council of Higher 
Education, also have been included in the current budget insti'uctions: 

• The number of faculty positions (teaching and research) is 
determined by the formula briefly described above. The 
dollar amount budgeted for the number of positions so cal- 
culated is determined by application of the average faculty 
salary amounts developed by the State Division of Personnel 
for each of several peer groups of schools. 

• Classified (nonfaculty) positions for departments other than 
libraries, physical plant, and organized research, are 
(Established according to various ratios, which are Contin- 
gent on the level of degree granted by the institution and 
which provide one classified position for a given number 

of FTE students. 

• Library staff is to be developed by a new ratio of FTE 
students to staff used for the first time in the current budget 
period. Book acquisitions are covered by the Clapp-Jordan 
formula. 

• Summer school expenses related to instruction are budgeted 
at 10% of the faculty teaching and research instruction budget 
developed from the formulas above. 
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These formulas can be defined as "pure" because they are not 
contingent on past practice and can be applied uniformly at all institu- 
tions. Several other formulas are based on historical data, for example: 

• Data processing center expenditures are calculated by 
dividing the actual expense for the Just completed fiscal 
year by the actual FTE enrollment to obtain a "unit cost. " 
This is then increased by 5% for each succeeding year and 
multiplied by the projected FTE regular session enrollment 
to obtain a budget allowance. 

• Physical plant expenditures are based on the actual for the 
most recently completed fiscal year increased by 5% per 
year amd the square footage of new buildings added, if any. 

• Other educational and general expenses require no special 
justification or explanation in the budget request, if they are 
not more than 10% greater than the fiscal 1973 actual FTE 
equivalent student cost. 

This group of formulas is an attempt to control the rate of increase 
of expenses, but is of only extremely limited usefulness in evaluation be- 
cause it obviously continues any inefficiencies in historic actual expenses. 

Another specific deficiency is noted in the formulas for determin- 
ing the allowable number of classified positions and library staff positions. 
Both of these formulas provide that the FTE student base used for calcula- 
tion shall include students for the regular session and for the summer 
session. Use of such a base is clearly excessive and therefore inappro- 
priate because it provides for additional staff personnel contingent on 
the number of summer school students as if summer school were an added 
work load. Such is not the case, however, because sun^mer school is a 
seasonally lower work load than the regular session. Classified personnel 
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and library staff are all compensated on an annual basis and, therefore, 
are on duty throughout the year, so no additional expense should be 
made for a lower-than-normal level of activity. 

The above deficiencies should be corrected; however, they also 
should be viewed positively as indicative of the logic that can be brought 
to bear through the use of formula budgeting as compared with any 
empirical approach. We therefore recommend that a program be imple- 
mented to expand the use of formula budgeting. Although the efforts of 
the state Office of the Budget are to be commended, its responsibilities 
require it to cover all state agencies. Accordingly, a program of this 
magnitude should be assigned to the proposed Board of Regents as the 
established body responsible for development of the most comprehensive 
knowledge of the needs of institutions of higher education. The program 
should consist of development of formulas to cover every area of expendi- 
ture susceptible to this approach. This will provide a consistent basis 
for review of the budget requests of each institution. It does not imply 
that every institution must have the same budget for the same activity; 
it does, however, provide a suitable starting point from which justified 
deviations can be made. 

A study of needs and practices in Virginia will, of course, be 
conducted; however, we suggest that a study also be made of the formula 
budgeting system now in use in the state of California, which appears to 
be most comprehensive. The states of Florida, Texas, and Oklahoma 
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also have been using formula budgeting for at least 10 years, and their 

systems are similarly deserving of review. Asa guideline to further 

formula development, the following are recommended: 

Instruction , This is the largest single category of expense and 
is made up of faculty salat'ies plus related expenses and supporting 
classified personnel salaries. The present formula for determining the 
number of faculty positions based on student-to-faculty ratios for the 
various divisions is similar to that used in other states. Consideration 
should be given to a finer breakdown for developing faculty staffing that 
recognizes the different requirements of course offerings, such as 
engineering and liberal arts. This differential approach is used in 
California and Texas and certain other states. In any case, the peer 
group average salary base should be replaced. 

We recommend new formulas, based on a salary survey of insti- 
tutions of higher education in other states, segregated by disciplines, 
such as liberal arts, engineering, physical sciences, and so on. A ratio 
of faculty levels also should be developed within each diiscipline, by 
academic division. The product of the salary for each faculty rank mul- 
tiplied by the faculty level distribution will yield an equivalent allowance 
for each rank. The sum of these equivalent allowances is the salary 
allowamce for each FTE faculty position authorized. An example of the 
use of this approach for lower division liberal arts is as follows: 



Liberal Arts - Lower Division 







Faculty 








Level 


Equivalent 




Salary 


Distribution 


Allowance 


Professor 


$16, 000 


20% 


$ 3,200 


Associate Professor 


14. 000 


20% 


2,800 


Assistant Professor 


12, 000 


20% 


2,400 


Instructor 


10, 000 


30% 


3, 000 


Graduate Assistant 


3, 000 


10% 


300 


Allowance per FTE faculty position 




$11, 700 



Support expenses can be generated at a percentage of faculty 
salaries. These too should recognize ^;he different requirements of related 
expense from the very low requiremeiit of most liberal arts courses 
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compared with the higher requirements of such courses as chemistry. 
Classified supporting personnel ratios also should be developed, based 
on such criteria as one clerk-typist to a given number of faculty and 
so on. Recognition also should be given, as it is now, to the effect of 
the use of graduate teaching assistants. The formulas thus developed 
should be limited to provision of a funding base for instruction only. 

Sponsored or nonsponsored research (release time) costs should 
be separately reflected in their respective categories^ as described 
below. 

Sponsored Research Programs . This area generally is not sub- 
ject to a formula approach. Expenses shown therein should include all 
direct expenses, that is, personnel salaries, equipment and supply 
expenditures, and data processing allocations, that are directly charge- 
able to sponsored programs received or expected to be received within 
the budget period. Fees charged for such programs typically include a 
negotiated overhead rate, which compensates the institution for the 
indirect overhead costs that are the support background of the institution. 
In any given year, therefore, the revenue from sponsored programs ex- 
ceeds the direct costs thereof, so the remainder is a credit to in 
effect a reduction of all other educational and general expenses. 

Nonsponsored Research . This category includes costs for per- 
sonnel and related expenses on authorized research projects. It includes 
the salary portion of any faculty member who teaches less than a standard 
load with the remainder being considered ^*release time. " It also includes 
the related expenses of their activities for supplies, equipment, and data 
processing if used. 

Unlike the sponsored programs described above, nonsponsored 
research is subject to a formula approach, which can be similar to the 
current approach in which one FTE research faculty member is allowed 
for a given number of teaching faculty members. Alternatively, a percent- 
age of instructional costs could be used with some differentiation for lower- 
level, upper-level, and graduate-level activities. Although existing for- 
mulas in Virginia provide for development of such positions as a budget 
request, they have generally not been fully funded, or funded at all, in the 
past. One reason for this is that departmental nonsponsored research 
has not been separately recorded in the accoxints, but included in instruc- 
tion. As a result, the base ratios now in use automatically provide for 
some research time. With the limiting of instructional funding to actual 
teaching needs, as recommended above, it is fitting to separately recog- 
nize, establish, and fund nonsponsored research activities. 
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Administration , Authorization for administrative positions also 
can be based on a ratio to FTE students, in recognition of the fact that 
the necessary number of administrative positions varies according to 
the number of students served. Any formula must reflect, however, 
the economics of scale in the larger institutions. For example, the base 
complement of executives in even the smallest school should be the pres- 
ident and those responsible for academic affairs, student affairs, and 
business affairs. Even the largest school will still have only these four 
basic senior officers. However, a considerable difference will be 
necessary in the number of support personnel required. 

Therefore, an appropriate formula might establish minimum 
staffing for a 1, 000- student institution with incremental allowances above 
that number. If a basic administrative complement of 50 personnel is 
deemed necessary for a school of 1, COO students, then 30 additional per- 
sonnel might be necessary for the next 1, 000 students, 20 personnel for 
the next 1, 000 students, and so on. 

Computer Centers . Expenditures for these activities totaled 
approximately $7-million in fiscal 1972. With this magnitude of expendi- 
ture and the likelihood of its significant increase in the years to come, 
formulas must be developed for funding levels for these activities. Con- 
sistent with our previous recommendation, the institutions will have 
interactive terminals of various degrees of sophistication with the com- 
puter network. The proper basis for expenditure allowance for computer 
activities also appears to be the FTE student population of the institution. 
For administrative needs, this base will be reasonably consistent among 
schools. A separate formula probably should deal with academic require- 
ments to reflect the differences between engineering and the sciences, as 
compared with liberal arts and education. The personnel complements 
and equipment expenditures at the institutions will be relatively small, 
but charges from the computer network for the services provided will be 
significant. 

Libraries . The current budget manual establishes new formulas 
for personnel allowances in libraries. Our review indicated, however, 
that these allowances would create excessive staffing in several schools. 
Therefore, the formulas should be reviewed and revised. The present 
acquisition formula is Clapp- Jordan. This compromise formula also 
generates ill-matched budget allowances in some instances. As discussed 
in detail in Section IV under "Academic Resources -- State Level, ^' we 
recommend the development of new formulas that are more representative 
of the individuial schools new and ongoing programs and that create a bud- 
get based on those needs. 
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Public Service and Continuing Education . These services are 
apart from the educational needs of the resident student body. The 
major difference between them is that public service provides no credit 
hours, whereas continuing education does. Further, public service 
expenditures usually exceed the income from such activities^ Continuing 
education, on the other hand, usually generates revenues at least equal 
to or in excess of out-of-pocket expenses. These activities are not 
necessarily directly related to the size of an institution. Therefore, 
they should be presented by each institution on a program basis, showing 
all expenditures, related income, and a net amount, in the case of public 
service, to be financed from general funds, and, in the case of continuing 
education, a net revenue that becomes a contribution to other general and 
educational activities. 

Physical Plant Expenses . In most institutions this is the second- 
largest area of expense. In fiscal 1972, physical plant expenditures for 
the 15 four-year colleges and universities were more than $20-million. 
Several major categories within this expense group should be subject to 
an appropriate formula. 

The category of repairs and maintenance comprises personnel and 
material costs for minor repairs and painting on ail parts of the building 
and its equipment, including furniture. Renovations and remodeling in 
amounts less than $5, OGO are expected to be included in maintenance. 
Projects in excess of this amount are capital items, as further discussed 
in this section. The formula base should be a cost allowance per square 
foot occupied. This should vary from school to school, depending on the 
age of the building and its type of constiniction. 

The category of custodial seirvice comprises the costs of personnel 
and materials necessary to keep the buildings clean. This expense also 
should be based on a cost per square foot occupied and should be very 
similar for all schools. A properly developed formula should be based 
on standards specifying the frequency and quality of cleaning to be done. 

Maintenance of grounds comprises expenditures for personnel and 
materials needed to maintain lawns, trees, shrubs, walks, streets, park- 
ing areas, fences, and utility lines and tunnels. A formula for this ex- 
penditure could be based on a cost per acre sejrved. 

Utilities include heat, light, power, water, sanitary' sewers, and 
natural gas. This major expenditure also could be based on a formula 
allowance per square foot occupied. If the institution has a power plant, 
the formula allowance would include operation of that facility. Use of this 
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standard formula should provide useful data on actual cost per square 
foot experience for institutions with power plants as co;npared to those 
without. 

Supervision of these activities should be based on a formula that 
is not directly variable with the size of the physical plant. For example, 
abase staff might be a director, an assistant director, and a cleru- 
typist. An additional assistant director might be authorized at the 2- 
million square foot level and another assistart director plus an engineer 
at the 4-million square foot level, and so on. 

Security comprises expenses for law enforcement, traffic control, 
security of residents and property, and an emergency ambulance service. 
This area too should be calculated on a base complement plus increments. 
The base complement might be a superintendent and six other personnel 
to provide seven-day-per-week, 24-hour- a-day service. Beyond that, 
many variables can be built into the formulas, such as whether the school 
is in an urban setting (which typically requires additional security), the 
presence or lack of dormitories, and some consideration for the number 
and square footage of buildings controlled. 

All physical plant f ormulas are expected to generate gross funding 
allowances for the entire facility. The budget request should show the 
gross allowance and also the amount of physical plant expense that will 
be allocated to auxiliary enterprises. The net remaining should be financed 
from general funds. 

Auxiliary Enterprises . These operations should be scheduled sep- 
arately, showing the expected revenue and its related expenr.es. These 
expenses comprise the expenses for personnel and material directly 
associated with the auxiliary operation plus the allocated amounts for 
general administrative, computer, and maintenance services. In most 
years (excluding those in which major renovation and remodeling are 
planned), auxiliary enterprise revenues will exceed the total expenses; 
the difference is added to auxiliary enterprise reserves. This schedule 
of auxiliary enterprise budgets is obviously necessary to provide a com- 
plete representation of all institution operations and an opportunity for 
institution- and state-level administrative review of projected operations 
for this large and important segment of activities. 

The Board of Regents should review all budget requests for com- 
pliance with the standard formula specified and approve them as being in 
concert with established state-wide planning. Regardless of the amount 
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of initial research that goes into a series of formulas, a cSrtain number 
will require modification, either because some significant factor has 
not been given adequate recognition or because the basic circumstances .. 
have changed. V 

Whatever formulas are developed and whatever budgets are 
approved as modified, they will still contain a major potential weakness 
in that most data will be related to projected student enrollment. It will 
be most unusual if actual student enrollment agrees with the projections. 
Therefore, some provision should be made for modifying approved budgets 
to recognize this situation. The Board of Regents should be designated 
the monitoring agency to determine when enrollment, or any other base 
factor, is sufficiently different from the projection that a supplementary 
budget revision request should be prepared by an individual institution. 
Such supplementary requests should be reviewed by the Board of Regents 
and submitted with their recommendations to the appropriate legislative 
body for action. 

Further, formulas should not be allowed to become so complex 
or detailed that they obscure their primary purpose, which is to establish 
reasonable guidelines for comparatively broad segments of activity within 
each institution. Similarly, approved budgets based on the formulas are 
not to be used as detail line-item control for actual expenditures. Each 
institution will have broad latitude for expending its allotted funds within 
these categories and can exercise discretion in transferring expenditures 
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between line- item expenses as long as the prescribed mission is being 
accomplished. 

6. Establish responsibility for Chart of Accounts , 

In a letter dated June 12, 1972, the Governor directed that the 
Chart of Accounts developed by the State Council of Higher Education be 
used by all state- controlled institutions of higher education. He further 
designated that the council would be the agency to review and affect any 
lurther refinements in the Chart of Accounts that may become necessary 
after consultation with its Finance Advisory Committee, the State 
Division of the Budget, the State Auditor of Public Accounts, and the 
State Department of Accounts. 

We recommend that the general authority contained in that direc- 
tive be transferred to the proposed Board of Regents. We further 
recommend that, because of the unique requirements of the institutions 
of higher education, the Board of Regents should have full authority to 
modify the Chart of Accoimts as necessary to meet the needs of the 
several institutions without acquiescence from any other state agency, 
excepting those noted in the Governor* s original letter, and only in those 
specific interfaces with the state agencies. 

Further, the Board of Regents should acknowledge the nationwide 
accounting standards that have been developed and published in the College 
and University Business Administration Manual, often referred to as the 
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CUBA Manual. These standards are the considered recommendations 
of a large number of financial administrators from institutions of higher 
education and provide useful comparisons between financial reporting 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia and other institutions in other states. 

However, the accounting methods in the CUBA Manual are in- 
tended to provide a basic system for supplying fiduciary information. 
Although that activity obviously is necessary, it will not supply the full 
planning and management control needs of the universities without 
identification and accommodation of those needs. Therefore, we further 
recommend that the chief financial officer of the Board of Regents be 
charged with the responsibility of developing means to fulfill these re- 
quirements, building on the data developed in the Chart of Accounts- 

7. Develop an accounting manual and a system of accounting and 
reporting to the Board of Regents ^ 

The existing Chart of Accounts issued by the State Council of 
Higher Education is a great forward step in the direction of providing 
for uniform financial reporting for all institutions of higher education. 
Several deficiencies and ambiguities should be corrected, however, so 
that categorization and reporting of all financial data are consistent 
among all institutions. In addition, a reasonable number of financial 
reports must be supplied to the Board of Regents so that it can properly 
review the progress of each institution on a regular basis. 
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Responsibility for implementation of this program should be 
assigned to the chief financial officer of the Board of Regents, and we 
recommend that specific action be tatken on the following: To correctly 
reflect the profit or loss of auxiliary enterprises, they must be properly 
charged for services received from other departments, specifically, the 
physical plant operation and administrative services. Our review of the 
individual institutions indicated that all make some effort to develop a 
basis for charging a portion of physical plant expenses to the individual 
benefiting auxiliary enterprises, but the methods are not consistent and 
none are sufficiently accurate. At one institution no effort at all is made 
to determine a proper charge. Rather, auxiliary enterprises are charged 
for the entire difference between their direct revenues and direct expenses. 
This improper practice results in such distortion that the auxiliaries 
financial reports are almost meaningless and management is impossible. 

Further, only two institutions make any charge to auxiliary enter- 
prises for administrative services, and these are much too low. This 
means that general funds are used to subsidize axixiliary operations. In 
fiscal 1972, this totaled $2-million throughout the system. A significant 
portion of the administrative services of the entire accounting activity 
and some portion of the computer centers are used exclusively for auxil- 
iary enterprises. Accordingly, to correctly reflect the results of auxiliary 
operation, such charges must be made. The State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation Chart of Accounts also specifically states that charges for 
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administrative services will be made, even though* as we have observed, 
this provision is seldom followed. 

Auxiliary enterprises must be more clearly defined for consistent 
treatment at all institutions. There appears to be little difficulty in 
identifying food service, dormitories, laundry, student health service, 
and stores and shops as auxiliaries. Certain other areas are much less 
clear, such as intercollegiate athletics, student union, student activities, 
and revenue from vending machines. Some schools do not appropriately 
identify revenues and expenditures associated with intercollegiate athletici 
Another problem occurs at some institutions where food service and/or 
bookstores are under contract to an outside company. These institutions 
sometimes report only the net commission or other revenue received 
from these operations. This is entirely inadequate, because knowledge- 
able evaluation of these operations necessitates broad-form reporting, 
which must include the total revenues and the total expenditures for a 
net amount received by the institutions. 

Problems also exist in the reporting of total revenues for the 
student union and student activities. These certainly qualify as auxiliar- 
ies because they are financed by student fees, not general fund appropria- 
tions. Apparently, there have been some exceptions to this rule in the 
basic financing for student union buildings. Where bond issues are 
involved, there are direct student fee charges to retire these bonds, not 
general fimd appropriations, clearly making these auxiliary enterprise 
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activities. Therefore, a study should be made of this area to ensure 
consistent treatment by all schools. 

The only regular financial report now received by the State 
Council of Higher Education is designated as the E-l report, "Current 
Operating Income and Expenditures. Our review of these reports has 
indicated that much confusion exists on their intended content. Signifi- 
cai^t amounts of revenue and related expenditures are commonly excluded. 
The purpose of a report such as this should be to reflect the total financial 
picture of the institution. Examples of major omissions are the separate 
corporations at VPI for intercollegiate athletics, the bookstore, and vend- 
ing machines, which have annual revenues in excess of $3-million. Sim- 
ilarly, at Old Dominion University, there is a separate corporation for 
the management of research funds, which total almost $1 -million per 
year. None of these activities were reported on the E-1 report. Further, 
our review and comparison of the E-1 report with the annual financial 
reports prepared internally showed some very large differences between 
the two that have never been reconciled. Apparently, the internal finan- 
cial reports were more nearly correct. Therefore, the E-1 reports 
used to prepare the State Council of Higher Education annual report, 
entitled ^'Financing Virginians Colleges, have resulted in significant 
errors in many areas. 

A twofold program of correction of this deficiency is recommended: 
the State Auditor of Public Accounts should be instructed to compare the 
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E-1 report with the internal report for consistency, and copies of the 
internal report of each institution should be transmitted to the Board 
of Regents for summary review at that level. 

No clear definition has been applied to the determination of 
which items should be on capital requests and which are part of annual 
operating budgets. For example, replacement of existing equipment, 
either desks or laboratory equipment, appears to be regularly included 
in the annual operating budget. On the other hand, when a new building 
is being requested, it includes expenditures for that same type of equip- 
ment in that category. In addition, schools that have managed to build 
large physical plant departments can utilize their regular operating 
budgets for substantial renovations amounting to over $50, 000 per pro- 
ject. Obviously, schools that have not been able to build up such large 
physical plant departments in the past prepare requests for such remod- 
eling activities as capital requests. 

This structure fails to recognize the basic nature of capital 
expenditures, which should be defined as current expenditures carrying 
a significant commitment for future expense. An obvious example is a 
new building: When completed, it will require maintenance, custodial 
service, and repairs. Less obvious, but equally significant, are expendi- 
tures for remodeling and renovation. Typically, these alter the use of 
the space for other purposes. For example, at the College of William and 
Mary, some dormitory space was converted to office use, and at other 
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schools some classroom space was converted to office space. In the 
latter instance, this could easily lead to requests for additional class- 
room spac^ to replace that lost. Obviously, this practice must be 
closely controlled to prevent abuse. 

Equipment purchases have similar long-range connotations. A 
basic example is the purchase of a new desk. Although this is normally 
a rather small expenditure, the implication is that an employee will be 
sitting at that desk and his or her salary will be a permanent ongoing 
significant cost. A similar case can be made for the purchase of filing 
cabinets, which will become filled and will require personnel to maintain 
the material stored. 

We therefore recommend that guidelines be prepared to define 
capital expenditures and that all such expenditures be required to be sub- 
mitted on capital request forms, not as part of regular operating funds. 
Two criteria should be applied to identify a capital project: First should 
be the life of the asset acquired; as a reasonable rule, any item acquired 
with a useful life expectancy of less than three years should be considered 
a current expense and not capital. Second, in order to avoid expenditure 
of substantial analytical and approval time for minor items, any item with 
a purchase prtee of less than $500 should be considered a regular annual 
operating expense. In addition, any repair, remodeling, or renovation 
project that does not change the amount of space or its utilization and 
costs less than $5, 000 also should be considered part of regular operating 
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expenses. Any items that do not fall within these definitions should be 
requested on capital expenditure forms. 

In the absence of appropriate formulas for determining budget 
allowances for physical plant departments, the total implementation of 
this recommendation may necessarily be delayed until such formulas 
are developv*d. Nonetheless, in the interim capital requests should be 
prepared as specified above, but included in current expenditures for 
institutions that would have so handled them at this time. Similarly, 
equipment requests also can be included in those areas where they are 
now included, but proper justification should be prepared. This tech- 
nique will begin to build a data base that will be helpful in development 
of formula controls and will highlight all such expenditures for the 
attention they deserve. 

Present financial reporting to the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion essentially is limited to the E-1 annual current operating income 
and expenditure statement. As discussed above, at several institutions 
these reports omit significant operations, such as the subsidiary corpor- 
ations at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University and Old 
Dominion University. At several institutions — Old Dominion Univer- 
sity, the College of William and Mary, and Madison College -- these 
reports are significantly different from the internal annual reports. 
Therefore, the guidelines for preparation of this report must be rede- 
fined to ensure full inclusion, and a requirement must be added that the 
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state Auditor of Public Accounts review the documents for consistency. 
Copies of the institutions' annual reports should be provided to the 
Board of Regents for comparison also. In this way, the consolidated 
and consolidating financial reports issued by the Board of Regents will 
reflect the total and correct financial picture of the system. 

In addition, to be currently informed, the Board of Regents 
should be provided with an information copy of the quarterly report of 
each institution, reflecting actual financial results compared with 
budget, and presenting commentary on significant deviations and action 
planned to effect correction. 

8. Develop a more equitable basis for establishment of student tuition 
fees . 

At present, the Board of Visitors of each four-year college and 
university is vested with the authority to establish the level of tuition 
fee that will be charged. This area, however, should be of critical 
interest at the state level for at least two reasons: An accepted policy 
of state- supported education is to provide that education at the most 
reasonable cost to the student. Secondly, to the extent that any institu- 
tion charges significantly less or more thrui another, this action directly 
affects the amount of state support required. 

The fees charged at the 15 four-year colleges and universities 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia vary widely, as shown in the table on 
the following page. The amount designated as ''tuition" for all students 
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includes various amounts of fees, ranging from a $30 student activity 
fee at Clinch Valley to $295 in fees at Virginia Military Institute for 
activities, student health, debt retirement, and other items. Therefore, 
although the gross tuition charge at Virginia Military Institute is $695, 
compared with only $400 at Clinch Valley College, the actual net amount 
used for tuition support is $400 at Virginia Military Institute and $370 
at Clinch Valley College. 

As for extremes in the actual tuition, the lowest tuition is $315 
at Radford College, and the highest tuition is $735 at Mary Washington 
College. Such a diversity of fees between two otherwise comparable 
institutions appears unsupportable, especially because Radford College 
offers master's level work and Mary Washington College does not. 
This disparity shows up clearly in state general fund support; for fiscal 
1972, state support to Mary Washington College totaled $794 per FTE 
student, compared with $925 to Radford College. It is further evidene'^d 
at Radford College wher^^they requested a special additional appropria- 
tion, which was denied, for the establishment of a counseling service, 
Mary Washington College already has a counseling service, obviously 
easily financed from their higher tuition. 

Review of residence fees shows a similarly wide variance. The 
lowest annual fee for room and board is $723 at Virginia State College, 
and the highest is $1, 257 at Radford College. The charge at Radford 
College reflects an effort by the Board of Visitors to recover an 
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exceptionally high bonded indebtedness load due to the excessive 
dormitory building program. This problem, however, is directly 
related to the unusually low tuition at this school, because ihe Board 
of Visitors of Radford College did not want its total residence fees to 
be higher than those at Longwood College and Mary Washington College, 
which are considered comparable and therefore competing schools. 

Evidence of an increasing imbalance between tuition and auxiliary 
fees is seen in the increases put into effect for the fall of 1973. Most 
schools increased their auxiliary fees, but only Longwood College and 
Mary Washington College increased their tuition. Inasmuch as tuition 
fees are a r<^ciprocal of the fees deemed necessary to support auxiliary 
enterprises, the legislature must have an overall criteria for the portion 
of the educational and general expense budget they will fund, with the 
remainder to be financed from student tuition fees, and other sources 
such as endowment income. The determination of tuition fees then con- 
tinues to be the responsibility of each Board of Visitors. If any insti- 
tution' s existing tuition fees are insufficient to support the portion of 
their budget not funded by the legislature, then they must decide whether 
to increase tuition, reduce expenditures, or adopt some combination of 
these two alternatives. 

9. Increase out-of-state fees . 

The additional increment in fees charged to out-of-state residents 
at the four-year colleges and universities ranges from a low of $100 at 
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Clinch Valley College to a high of $1, 070 at the College of William and 
Mary. The weighted average for the public system, based on the fall 
1972 FTE enrollment and the fee structure at that time, is $G45 per 
year. Apparently, only the University of Virginia, Virginia Common- 
wealth University, Virginia State College, and the College of William 
and Mary plan any increase in their out-of-state fees for the fall of 
1973. 

In the State Council of Higher Education report, entitled "Financing 
Virginians Colleges," for fiscal 1972, the average educational and general 
expenditures per FTE are $2, 100 at the four-year colleges and universi- 
ties. This amount is^ of course, higher for the ensuing years, but the 
data are not yet available. However, with an average net tuition of approx- 
" imately $475, an additional $1, 625 per FTE out-of-state student is neces- 
sary to cover expenditures. Therefore, the weighted average charge to 
out-of-state students of about $645 is about $1, 000 less than that which 
would be needed to fully cover their cost. 

If that differential is deemed too high to be charged, the question 
must be resolved as to what an equitable level would be. As one point 
of reference, we have reviewed the tuition, fees, room and board charges 
and out-of-state charges that will be made in the fall of 1^73 by 64 other 
state four-year colleges and universities across the country, A summary 
appears on the following page, with individual listings for six eastern and 
southeastern colleges. 
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Tuition, fees, Out-of- State 

room and board Additional Total 



Pennsylvania State University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Florida 



$1, 995 
1,452 
1,815 
1, 793 
1,657 
1, 550 



$1, 131 
1,575 
1,050 
1, 000 



$3, 126 
3, 027 
2,865 
2, 793 
2, 557 
2, 188 



University of Maryland 
Georgia State College 
University of South Carolina 



900 
638 



Average of 64 State Schools 



1,651 



914 



2, 565 



Virginia 



1, 574 



645 



2, 219 



We recommend that the Board of Regents study this problem and 
recommend a revised fee structure. Considering the ^'ide differences 
am.ong the colleges and universities in Virginia, it may, indeed, be valid 
to have different out-of-state charges for different schools, but certainly 
not ranging from $100 to more than $1, 000. Although there are many 
approaches to an acceptable solution, it does seem reasonable that out- 
of-state fees charged by Virginia colleges should equal the average of 
other state institutions around the country. If that average had been 
charged to the fall 1972 PTE out-of-state enrollment, additional revenues 
available to the affected schools would have amounted to $4, 425, 000. 
Obviously, potential revenue of this magnitude must be given prompt 
attention. 

10. Consolidate computer equipment, staffs, and services at the state 
level to serve the instructional, research, and administrative needs 
of all public institutions of higher education . 
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The application of computers to the academic, research, and 
administrative needs of the colleges and universities in the public sys- 
tem of higher education in Virginia has been slow to develop. In efforts 
to rectify this situation, several institutions are working to develop 
computer centers and staffs capable of designing the necessary systems 
and programs. These efforts are essentially independent of each other, 
so each institution m.ust pay the expense of charting its own way, despite 
the common needs of all institutions. 

At the state level, the various studies that have been conducted 
over the last several years culminated in the finding that a broader 
approach was required suid in the recommendation that a regional net- 
work of computers be established. A 1969 study by the State Council 
of Higher Education recommended this, and another study two years 
later said essentially the same thing, except it also recommended that 
the network be administered by the State Automated Data Processing 
(ADP) Department. Still later, the ADP Department planned the develop- 
ment of a consolidated system that would serve all state agencies and 
that would include the public system of higher education. Years have 
passed, regional centers were started but not completed at the University 
of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, and the 
College of William and Mary. The present head of the ADP Department 
has prepared an excellent presentation of a well considered proposal for 
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the establishment of a network serving the public system of higher educa- 
tion and administered by the ADP Department. 

All through this period of uncertainty at the state level, something 
had to be done at the institutional level. It v/as. However, it was not 
coordinated, and the systems and equipment developed at the two largest 
centers, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, are not compatible with one another. At the same 
time, the State Board of Community Colleges, as a governing board, 
must have a well-developed information system to enable comprehensive 
management of the large numbef of two-year institutions for which it 
is responsible. Since there is no effective net'-vork serving higher 
education, it seeks to develop its own. 

Obsolete unit record equipment is still being used at several 
of the smaller, four-year colleges. The table on the following page 
lists the computer equipment, staffs, and operating budgets at the 
various four-year institutions. During fiscal 1972, hardware and 
personnel expenditures totaled approximately $7. 3-million. This 
figure is probably low by several hundred thousand dollars because of 
the moratorium on the provision of equipment to several of the smaller 
institutions while state-level plans were being developed. Further, if 
the pattern at other institutions of higher education across the country 
is followed, these expenditures can be expected to amost double in the 
next five years. Thus, an expenditure of $14-million in 1978 would not 
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be unusual. As greater and greater application of computers is made 
to academic and instructional needs, this rate of growth will increase 
dramatically. Though not included in the tabulation, the needs of the 
community colleges will make this an even greater investment. 

Computer facilities have become a very important ingredient of 
both the educational and administrative functions of higher education. 
However, they are extremely costly and require highly trained support 
staffs and expert management. In reviewing the institutions, we found 
very competent staffs at some institutions receiving good direction; 
competent staffs with little direction and not achieving maximum benefits 
at other institutions; and very poor staffs with equally poor direction at 
still other institutions. 

The quality of the systems applications that have developed at 
the institutions has not been impressive. Despite many common needs 
for similar systems, each institution has independently developed its 
own programs, so their quality varies widely. In the administrative 
area, each institution requires systems for admissions, registration, 
grade reporting, and class scheduling; academic record maintenance 
and student-loan record keeping; budgeting, accounting records, and 
inventory control systems; library acquisition, cataloging, and circula- 
tion control; and space utilization aind management information systems. 
No institution has a broadly based management information system under 
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development. The State Council of Higher Education is deficient in this 
area also sind cannot possibly function without it and still serve the needs 
that must be met at the state level. 

The proliferation of computer centers and staffr at each institu- 
tion will not achieve maximum benefits for higher education. For this 
reason, we recommend that computer equipment and staffs be consoli- 
dated within a single organization at the state level responsible for the 
provision of a state-wide computer network, including programming 
and systems services. It would own or lease all computer and peripheral 
equipment used for computer services of any kind in all the public 
institutions of higher education in Virginia, including the community 
colleges except those computers serving dedicated purposes. Although 
the impetus to its formation would be to serve public higher education, 
it could equally provide services to private higher education for a fee. 

The state-level organization would charge for its services by 
using a revolving fund approach. Each institution would continue to be 
funded as at present and would purchase services according to its needs. 
The network would: 

• Function as a computer utility and provide a very powerful 
time-sharing and batch-processing computer capability to 
serve the instructional, research, and administrative needs 
of the public institutions of higher education. 

• Develop computer programs and systems to serve the com- 
mon administrative needs of public higher education. For 
the most part, however, systems service for instructional 
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and research needs would remain a part of the institutional 
responsibility and staffing. 

• Develop a data base to serve the management information 
needs of both the institutions and the Board of Regents. 
Also, it would develop computer programs to update this 
database and produce standard management reports. 

• With the participation of each college and university, develop 
and maintain a comprehensive systems, computing, and data 
processing plan for public higher education. It would review 
and approve all proposed institutional activities in these areas. 

There are several means by which management could be applied 
to the state- level agency. It could be a public corporation whose board 
comprises institutional heads. An alternative would be to place it in the 
ADP Department. Another alternative would be to place it under the 
proposed Board of Regents. We recommend the last alternative for 
greater assurance of continuity of management. In addition, this would 
be consistent with a previous recommendation that proposes functional 
authority for provision of common administrative systems as a respon- 
sibility of the proposed Board of Regents. However, there is latitude 
here, and the benefits of consolidation are not totally dependent upon 
reporting relationships. 

Benefits of a computer network would include equal provision of 
computer power to all institutions at a much higher level than any one 
of them could ever afford and, at the same time, a minimum saving of 
one-third of present costs, or almost $2. 5-million per year. 
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Under the recommended arrangement, the network complex 
would be headed by a director reporting to the Vice Chancellor of 
Finance and Administration of the proposed Board of Regents. At this 
point* it would be impossible to describe the computer configuration 
that would most advantageously serve the needs of Virginia higher ed- 
cation. An advisory board comprising senior administrators of the 
public Institutions should he established to provide policy guidance and 
assist in the development of a five-year plan encompassing the needs 
of all the institutions and the consequent services that must be provided 
by the network complex. 

11. Centralize systems development . 

At present, 10 of the 15 four-year colleges and universities have 
analysts and programming personnel assigned to the development of 
administrative systems. The employees thus involved total about 80, 
with an annual budget of about $850, OC-O. Of the five institutions that do 
not have this activity, three are the small colleges Longwood College, 
Mary Washington College, and Radford College — and the other two are 
Clinch Valley College, the smallest institution, and George Mason Univer- 
sity, which is just emerging as a larger institution. 

In reviewing the institutions, we found that many are independently 
developing what should be standardized systems for use by all institutions, 
for example: 
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• Monthly financial reports 

• Student data, including admissions, registration, and 
grade records 

• Personnel data files 

• Accounts payable control and accounting distribution 

• Library acquisitions, cataloging and circulation 

• Payrolls. 

One institution plans to double its programmer- analyst staff to develop 
19 administrative programis, all of which now exist in some form at 
the larger schools. The University of Virginia has developed such an 
advanced system for payroll calculation that the state offices accept 
the university's tapes, rather than the cumbersome and inefficient 
manual reports required of all other institutions. 

In contrast with this position at the University of Virginia, 
however, another school's attempt has resulted in frequent errors, 
requiring the continuing efforts of its entire analyst-progranamer staff 
plus a large group of accountants for manual assistance to operate it. 
In addition, this situation has required retention of outside consultants 
for further assistance. Many schools have some kind of computer 
summarization of payroll data, but with few exceptions the basic cal- 
culations of gross pay and deductions are still entirely manual. 
Certain systems for scheduling, allocation, and control of its computer 
have been developed at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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and are vei^ good, but cannot be adopted at other schools because 
they require a greater amount of computer core memory than the other 
schools have available. 

In summary, the situation evidences wasteful proliferation of 
staff; several different groups are attempting to solve the same or 
similar problems, often with indifferent results. We therefore recom- 
mend that all systems analysts and programmer personnel be consoli- 
dated into a single group reporting directly to the Board of Regents. 
This approach should provide unified direction, optimum results, and 
substantially reduced personnel requirements. 

Centrsdized direction of systems analysis and programming 
personnel will provide a framework for efficient development of com- 
puterized systems. We specifically recommend the following areas 
for development because they represent activities for which substantial 
quantities of data must be manipulated: 

• General ledger accounting, based on the established Chart 
of Accounts, including accoimts receivable and accounts 
payable systems and a provision for encumbrances. 

• All detail budget data, including monthly and other periodic 
reporting against actual result;§» 

• All payrolls. 

• Personnel data files for faculty and classified personnel. 

• Student information data, including admissions, registration, 
class roll development, and grade reporting. 

• Faculty data, including assigned work load and credit-hour 
production information. 
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• Space utilization data, which should ultimately be an 
automatic output from computerized registration and 
class assignment systems. 

• Library data, including automated systems for acquisition, 
cataloging, and circulation. 

• Physical plant data, including preventive maintenance 
scheduling, individual building maintenance and repair 
costs, and personal property (portable asset) control. 

• Alumni data files. 

Further, we recommend that instructions be issued as soon as 
possible to discontinue the development of new administrative systems 
and any recruiting efforts for systems analysis and programming per- 
sonnel until the new centralized group is formed. 

Elimination of all overlapping efforts should be expected to 
reduce analyst-programmer staffing needs by at least two-thirds of the 
present complement. We recommend, however, that efforts be broad- 
ened to allow more rapid development of systems. Further, consider- 
ation must be given to some standard program modification to accom- 
modate special needs of individual institutions. Accordingly, a 
conservative reduction of 40% of present expenditures may be projected, 
for an annual saving of $350, 000. 

12. Implement common computerized systems applicable to the admin- 
istration of all institutions . 

Implementation of the previous recommendation will establish an 
economically efficient, centrally directed systems analysis and 
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programming staff whose computerized system activities will be man- 
dated by policy* To ensure the greatest benefit to all, as a matter of 
policy, the computerized systems developed should be applicable to and 
used by every institution. 

Although every institution performs, or should perform, all the 
functions listed in the previous recommendation, there are some indi- 
vidual differences in their policies in some areas, admissions for 
example, and in their relative sizes. We do not intend that development 
of systems for all institutions eliminate legitimate policy differences. 
Existence of such differences, hov/ever, must not be permitted to cause 
development of individual systems for individual schools; this would only 
lead to the excessively costly proliferation that exists today. Instead, 
the approach to systems development must accept such differences and 
accommodate them in a standard system. 

Therefore, the goals to be attained through systems development 
must guide the planning of that development. A major goal is to proWde 
timely and accurate data to the management of the institution in all areas 
of administration. The costs of obtaining and providing such information 
arc substantial. Therefore, priorities should be assigned to the many 
systems development opportunities in accordance with the efficiency 
savings available. As discussed in our detailed reports on the individual 
institutions, many, if not most, of the activities specified in the previous 
recommendation are still being performed manually or with older 
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mechanical equipment. Implementation of modern computerized 
systems for the accomplishment of this work will eliminate an average 
of at least ten classified positions at each institution. This conservative 
goal, which can be exceeded with good planning, will generate a minimum 
saving of $1 -million per year. 

13. Develop a comprehensive information system . 

Development of the computerized systems recommended will 
generate a very broad data base of detailed information about institutions; 
many of these data were never before captured or recorded in any orderly 
manner. A major consideration in systems design, therefore, is the 
fact that many of the data are interrelated. For example^* ^'^Imission and 
registration programs will build a basic student data file and also will 
generate student billing information used by accounts receivable. 

Although these data are generated to enable day-to-day accom- 
plishment of necessary record-keeping tasks, use of the data is not 
limited to this purpose. When assembled in an orderly and comprehen- 
sive manner, which it necessarily will be, the information becomes 
available for planning on a scale not previously possible. In addition, 
it is vital to the knowledgeable functioning of the proposed Board of 
Regents. 

Our review showed that many of the reports issued by the various 
institutions in finance, registration, and physical facilities vrer^ 
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inaccurate and incomplete because of the present Inadequate and 
multiple sources used for their preparation. An inaccurate report 
based on inaccurate data generates an inaccurate plan. Therefore, 
an important design criteria in the development of the computerized 
systems is access to the information so that timely and accurate 
summaries can be assembled as bases for projections. With this 
reliability, the development and modification of budgeting formulas 
will be facilitated, and as a result, funding requests will be more 
appropriately based and less subject to arbitrary adjustment. We 
recommend that development of a comprehensive management infor- 
mation system be made a high-priority action of the Board of Regents. 

14. Develop a plan for the installation of a planning, programming , 
budgeting system . 

In the years following World War II, the major problem facing 
institutions of higher education nationally, as well as in Virginia, was 
to provide adequate personnel and facilities to accommodate the tre- 
mendous growth in the number of students demanding higher education. 
During that period, any inept planning quickly disappeared in revised 
plans for further growth. Now, however, the period of explosive growth 
is ended, and although there will be some additional growth through 1980 
or 1982, most projections* including those for Virginia^ show a reduc- 
tion in enrollment after that time, reflecting the reduced birth rates of 
the past several years. In addition, other social demands are competing 
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for the tax dollar, including welfare, housing, and medical services. 
On the other hand, federal, state, and local taxes are all at record, 
or near-record, levels, so revenues are not susceptible to significant 
increases. Therefore, increasing demands are being made for a 
rational approach to funding higher education that is understandable 
to legislators and the public. 

The existing line- item budget approach is generally acknowledged 
to be ill-suited to this purpose. The adoption of formula budgets for 
institutional funding is more understandable than historic methods, but 
is still an imperfect measure. 

A new approach, which has been developed over the last several 
years, is called the planning, programming, budgeting system (or simply 
PPBS). Succinctly stated, PPBS comprises: 

• Planning, which is the identification of the long-range 
objectives of the institution and a cost-benefit analyfsis of 
the courses of action available to achieve those objectives. 

• Programming, which is the selection of the specific 
courses of action to be taken to implement planning decisions. 

• Budgeting, which is the translation of the planning and pro- 
gramming decisions into specific financial projections for 
the short term, usually two years. 

More specifically, under PPBS, the old but still commonly used 

line-item expense budget for each department is not the final budget, 

but rather only an input into a matrix that develops the cost of total 

degree programs. 
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Inasmuch as degrees granted is a commonly recognized output 
of institutions of higher education, this way of looking at their financial 
requirements is more understandable. For example, the English 
department does not produce an English degree. Students receiving 
such degrees also have taken courses in several other departments, 
and students receiving degrees in other disciplines have taken courses 
in the English department. PPBS then is a system for allocating the 
outputs of the various regular departments as they apply to the degree 
programs that may be offered. 

Development of these program costs requires multiple inputs 
— enrollment projections by number of students by type of program, 
number of courses, level of courses, student-to-faculty ratios, 
faculty work load ratios, faculty salaries, faculty rank distribution, and 
expenses related to teaching activities. Ideally, this latter group com- 
prises all other activities of the institution, including the library, 
physical plant maintenance, and administration. Even this somewhat 
oversimplified presentation makes it clear that we are dealing with a 
highly complex matrix of data to be manipulated. Obviously, it would 
be impractical, if not almost impossible, to implement such a system 
without the availability of modern high-speed, large-capacity computers. 
Even their availability, however, is not the complete answer because the 
input data require a very broad and detailed data base, as discussed in 
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the previous recommendation describing the need for a comprehensive 
management information system. 

PPBS is generally considered to have been developed in the 
federal Department of Defense and has since spread to many other 
types of organizational entities. Much effort has been devoted to its 
development for higher education in the past several years, particularly 
by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE). 
Many states are encouraging its development for budgetary purposes; 
California has made it mandatory. Our interviews with administrators 
of the Virginia institutions of higher education indicated that most 
directors of the large data-processing facilities are aware of this de- 
velopment, but few other administrators appear to have learned much 
about it. We recommend that the administrative services section of 
the Board of Regents be specifically assigned the task of becoming 
knowledgeable on the most recent developments in this area and devel- 
oping a plan that will provide for implementation of PPBS in Virginia. 
Such a plan is not limited to mere mechanics. A training program for 
all administrators must be developed as soon as possible so that they 
are informed of the many advantages that will accrufj to their institu- 
tions through the use of this sytem, both as an acceptable basis for 
funding and as a sophisticated tool for the development of long-range 
plans. 
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Full development of PPBS requires several years to complete. 
We believe the system of formula budgeting and long-range planning 
that we have recommended will provide the stepwise progression 
necessary to achieve PPBS as an ultimate goal. 

15# Improve the quality and methods of institutional management by 
effective training programs administered through the Board of 
Regents . 

In our review of the public system of higher education in Virginia, 
we found personnel at all levels of institutional management and opera- 
tion whose performajice could be considerably enhanced by participation 
in effective training programs. In general, many pr ^cedures of institu- 
tional management, from the Board of Visitors to building custodians, 
evidenced considerable weakness. 

Several institutions have begun to develop management -training 
capabilities, but these are directed primarily toward the first-level 
supervisor. Furthermore, several institutions are attempting to develop 
improved systems of management that could be used throughout the sys- 
tem of higher education. Although improved procedures of management 
are needed by each institution, their independent development is costly 
and results in inherent dissimilarities between systems serving common 
functions that will complicate desirable future programs of resource 
sharing. 
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Therefore, establishment of the Board of Regents provides an 
excellent opportunity for the central adtninistration and development of 
training programs that should have a profound impact on the manage- 
ment capabilities of the entire system. These programs would be 
administered by a Director of Training Services reporting to the Vice 
Chancellor of Planning. 

Although the training services organization would be the vehicle 
for delivering this valuable training, much of the expertise required to 
develop and actually teach the programs can be found among the faculty 
and staff of the individual institutions. Thus, the director would coordi- 
nate and organize the available manpower resources of the institutions 
into common training programs administered centrally but conducted 
both centrally and on campus, as required. 

We observed the greatest need for programs or training to 
improve methods of management and management proficiency in the 
following areas: 

• Board of Visitors . Comprehensive orientation programs 
for new board members are vitally needed to acquaint them 
with effective methods of institutional management. Speci- 
fically, a manual should be developed to provide a thorough 
understanding of the workings and financial implications of 
institutional operations. 

• Program-planning-budgeting systems . The effective and 
consistent implementation of recommendations for more 
accurate and comprehensive systems of budgeting and 
planning can best be accomplished by providing institutional 
managers centrally administered training in the application 
of PPBS. 
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• Space utilization management and controh Training serv- 
ices should be provided in the analysis of student station 
utilization reports that can be used to improve space utili- 
zation performance. Better methods of scheduling classes 
and maintaining accurate and consistent institutional space 
inventories also must be addressed. 

• Institutional research . There is considerable need to 
identify the types of institutional research that should be 
conducted to assist institutions in their management, plan- 
ning, and development. 

• Maintenance management . Implementation of improved 
methods of planning, scheduling, and measuring the per- 
formance of maintenance operations can best be accomplished 
by using universal maintenance standards (UMS). The tail- 
oring of available data to institutional operations and the 
training of UMS analysts in the application of predetermined 
time standards can be acliieved most economically through 
the training services organization. 

• Custodial management . Implementation of improved methods 
of custodial management, including the team or task force 
approach supported by predetermined performance standards, 
would require centrally administered training of custodial 
managers. 

• Food service management . Numerous economies could be 
achieved by improving food service operations, which are 
similar at all institutions. Menu planning, food purchasing, 
food- serving techniques, and the supervision of large numbers 
of food service personnel are areas for which training is vital, 
particularly because several institutions that should operate 
their own food services currently contract them to outside 
vendors. 

• Inventory control . Methods of inventory management are 
needed to allow inventories to be controlled in a knowledge- 
able manner that increases their turnover and reduces the 
unnecessary value carried. Training in inventory manage- 
ment techniques should be provided for bookstore managers, 
food service managers, purchasing personnel, maintenance 
managers, and stockroom personnel. 
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• Library management . Library operations across the state 
are extremely large and provide unlimited opportunities 
for improvement in management techniques. Professional 
training in methods of procuring library materials and serv- 
ices is paramount. In addition, techniques of organizing and 
supervising large numbers of clerical and student worker 
personnel are required. 

• Educational technology . The innovative and integrated use 
of audio -visual/ communications media equipment, library 
resources, and the computer will evolve most economically 
and quickly when these resources are addressed on a systenn- 
wide basis from the coordinated application of centralized 
training in the latest technologies. 
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IV. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 
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In our management review of- Virginia public higher education, 
we analyzed each of the senior institutions of higher education in terms 
of organizational structure, financial management and control, planning, 
systems and data processing, space utilization and registration, auxili- 
ary enterprise operations, materials management, personnel policies 
and procedures, plant operation and maintenance, and library operations. 

The many outstanding accomplishments and characteristics in 
each of the colleges and imiversities should be sources of justifiable 
pride. Our review was not intended as an inventory of these values, 
however. Instead, we examined areas where problems were found to 
exist and opportunities for Improvement could be developed. Therefore, 
our discussion of the colleges and universities is presented in these 
terms. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

If the colleges atnd universities are to achieve their fullest po- 
tential, their administrators must enthasiastically grasp the fact that 
these institutions are complex human financial f^ndeavors and that they 
must be comprehensively managed from this point of view. A defensive 
posture excusing a lack of management is often taken; the statement is 
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made that higher education is not a factory and no attempt should be 



made to make it one. We agree, but this does not in any way eliminate 
the necessity for the application of well-founded principles of manage- 
ment. Though each institution is different, the following will indicate 
some of the more common needs for improvement within the system of 
higher education: 

• The Boards of Visitors responsible for the manage- 
ment of each institution do not evidence an under- 
standing of the full scope of their responsibilities. 
They do not routinely require or receive information 
that would enable broad management of an institution. 
Structured reviews of the performance of the adminis- 
tration of the college or university do not take place, 
and this has repercussions beginning in the office of 
the president and extending to all levels. 

• Reports have not been properly structured for effec- 
tual management at any level: board, officer, di- 
rector, or manager. Because the board does not 
require documented evidence of performance accom- 
plishment, it is not provided and, in fact, in many 
instances does not exist. This is particularly true 
in the case of auxiliary enterprise operations, 
where very few managers have the benefit of the 
guidance provided by a monthly profit-and-loss 
statement. 

• Inadequate plans have been prepared to guide the 
development and management of the institution. 
Little research on educational needs has been done, 
academic plans are not documented, and financial 
plans are shallow. Cost and benefit implications 
of computer and systems activities are not deter- 
mined, so there is no assurance that the university's 
purposes are being served. Long-range planning 
functions do not exist, and few institutions are aware 
of the need for them. 
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0 Because of poorly coordinated state-level planning, 
there are too many institutions and several are in 
locations of little need. 

• Although the assets of the public colleges and 
universities are worth more than $500-million, 
there is little comprehension of the need and 
means by which maximum utilization of these 
resources can be obtained. Present space 
standards used to justify capital expenditures 
are too low and informal. The system is over- 
built in terms of class room capacity. More 
than $80-million has been requested for facilities 
that are not required, or the facilities already 
exist and are not used because enrollments cannot 
be attracted to some schools or are not accepted 
at others. 

• Facility requirements of libraries are not well 
planned or controlled and require excessive 
capital investment; large numbers of obsolete 
books are retained; and common principles of 
purchasing are not employed in the acquisition 
of books. Millions of dollars are involved. 

• Wage levels of classified employees do not reflect 
urban, rural, or regional differences, and as a 
result, institutions in several areas cannot attract 
or hold qualified employees. 

• All but a few institutions require strengthening 
of management procedures in maintenance and 
custodial activities. 

• Audit procedures employed by the state are in- 
adequate, not timely, and need considerable 
modification to make them effective tools of 
management. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The following recommendations address the problems just cited 
and others. Certain of the recommendations must be effected at the 
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state level and others at the individual institutions. For this reason, 
we have designated the level at which the implementation action should 
take place within each functional category. 

Financial Management and Control- -State Level 
1. Improve external audit coverage, and eliminate internal auditors* 

Virginia law requires that the State Auditor of Public Accounts 
audit all state agf'ncies at least every two years. This procedure is not 
completely followed in all institutions; for example, Madison College and 
Virginia Military Institute have not been audited since 1970. In many 
cases, the audits are completed so long after the period under review 
has ended that they are of little or no use for control purposes. Ex- 
amples are the fiscal 1971 audit, which was completed at George Mason 
University in March 1973 and at Mary Washington College in December 
1972 and still is in process for the University of Virginia. 

Expenditures for all four-year colleges and universities total 
more than $330-million a year. It is unacceptable for such major ex- 
penditures of funds to be unaudited. Therefore, the operations of the 
State Auditor of Public Accounts' are inadequate in terms of coverage 
ajnd timeliness of reporting. 

The time required for these audits greatly exceeds that expected 
for organizations of this size, examples of the time expended include 
more than two man-years on Old Dominion University's most recent 
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audit and the two man-years on Virginia Commonwealth University's 
audit through March of 1973- -which is not yet completed. Expenditures 
for personnel are closely controlled through payrolls by the State Divi- 
sion of Personnel and the State Comptroller's Office. In addition, ex- 
penditures for equipment and services also are verly closely controlled 
through the State Department of Purchases and Supply. Therefore, audit 
of these areas should be very limited and should use the modern statis- 
tical sampling techniques regularly employed by major public accounting 
firms. The adoption of modern auditing techniques should easily enable 
an audit of every institution every year at no additional expense. 

Several schools now have am internal audit function, including 
George Mason University, Old Dominion University, the University of 
Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth University, Virginia State College, 
and the College of William and Mary. In addition, Longwood and Madison 
Colleges intend to request such a position. With the annual state audits 
recommended above, internal audit functions are entirely superfluous 
and should be eliminated. This staff reduction will generate savings 
of about $95, 000 per year. 

Another area requiring audit attention is that of endowment 
funds. The University of Virginia has funds aggregating $100-million 
and the tally of William aiid Mary's funds aggregate $5 -million. The 
every- other-year audits by the State Auditor of Public Accounts are 
entirely inadequate for proper stewardship for funds of this magnitude. 
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The audit reports issued do not specifically state that all assets were 
physically verified for existence and evidence of ownership, and no 
summary of transactions accompanies the report to indicate the profit 
and loss on individual sales. We believe am annual audit is necessary 
for adequate protection of the substantial assets involved and of the 
individuals charged with their management. Accordingly, we recom- 
mend amiual audits with expanded coverage. If the State Auditor of 
Public Accounts is unable or unwilling to undertake this task, consider- 
ation should be given to retention of an independent auditing firm. 

Review of the audit reports issued for the four -year colleges 
and universities indicates that audit procedures are not designed to 
verify compliance with the Chart of Accounts issued by the State Coxon- 
cil of Higher Education. For example, one college uses a. system of 
auxiliary enterprise accounting whereby the total results of all opera- 
tions are always adjusted to break even; therefore informed management 
is precluded and no reserve for future needs is developed. This is 
contrary not only to the State Coixncil of Higher Education Chart of 
Accounts, but also to the instructions issued by the State Auditor of 
Public Accounts. Therefore, a review of the State Council's Chart of 
Accounts should be made by the State Auditor of Public Accounts so 
that the audit procedures used ensure that the four-year colleges and 
universities are in compliance with that Chart of Accoxonts. 
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2. Mechanize payroll calculations. 

Even though on-site computer equipment exists, or access to 
major computers through terminals is available, several schools still 
calculate payrolls completely manually. Results then are commonly 
transferred to the computer for summarization, but this is an inefficient 
use of equipment and personnel. Major examples Include the College of 
William and Mary, Old Dominion University, and Virginia State College, 
all of which have large computer installations and Madison College , 
which has a terminal linked to the University of Virginia. Adoption of 
this recommendation should eliminate sufficient clerical personnel now 
performing this function manually to save $100, 000 per year. 

3. Transfer preparation of all payroll checks to colleges and 
universities. 

According to present procedures, payrolls for all faculty and 
classified personnel are prepared at the institutions stnd then transmitted 
to the State Comptroller's office for preparation of checks. Payrolls 
for hourly personnel are similarly prepared; however, the larger schools 
issue these paychecks themselves. Copies of these completed payrolls 
are forwarded to the State Division of Personnel for post-audit and 
review. 

Recently, the State Comptroller issued a memorandum to selected 
institutions suggesting that they, too, should issue their own paychecks 
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for hourly personnel. If the same procedure were followed for the 
faculty and classified payrolls, the control provided would equal that of 
the present system. In addition, the existing system of position and 
rate approval of additions and deletions would be maintained as a further 
continuance of state control. 

Several collateral advantages would be realized. Because of the 
time saved, payroll data could be based on end-of-month actual amounts 
due rather than on estimates, as required by the present system. This, 
of course, generates additional savings by reducing the clerical effort 
now required to correct errors caused by the early cutoff. 

We therefore recommend that the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities be authorized to issue their own payroll checks. This could be a 
staged sequence in which the larger schools adopt this procedure first 
and then it is passed along to the smaller schools. Schools that appar- 
ently would have the initial capability of adopting this recommendation 
would bo the University of Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, and the College of 
William and Mary. Considering the savings in clerical effort, postage, 
expedited transport expenses, and duplicated record keeping, we esti- 
mate that annual savings for implementation of this recommendation at 
the initial four schools should aggregate $120,000 per year. Potential 
savings of more than $250,000 per year should be available when imple- 
mentation is made at all schools. 
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4. Revise state policy on fire insurance coverage. 

At present, fire insurance coverage on college and university 
buildings is placed with local agencies under the direction, generally, 
of the chief financial officer of the school. A review is performed at 
the state level, but it appears that school recommendations are generally 
followed in all cases. Considering that the insurable values of the 15 
four-year colleges and universities aggregate several hundred million 
dollars, state -level negotiation of a single policy probably would provide 
savings over the present piecemeal approach. 

Further, we recommend that a study be made of the possibility 
of eliminating all insursmce coverage in favor of a self-insured plan by 
the state. Given conditions that exist at all schools, that fire loss is 
expected to be limited to a single building, this situation would lead to 
inconvenience but not to discontinuance of operations. Expanding this 
viewpoint to the system-wide situation and the history that shows very 
modest fire losses, there could be substantial cash flow savings to a 
self-insured program. 

Annual premiums for all four-year colleges and universities 
aggregate about $500, 000. Therefore, annual savings on a consolidated 
policy might amount to $50, 000 or more. Establishnnent of a state fund, 
with this level of contribution from the schools, invested at the high in- 
terest returns now available, would soon generate a fund of several 
million dollars. At that point, barring a scries of catastrophic losses, 
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further contributions could be sharply reduced, or eliminated, for 
potential savings of the entire $500, 000 current annual cost. 

Financial Management and Control — Institutional Level 
5. Develop a comprehensive program of management performance 
review . 

None of the four-year colleges and universities has an adequate 
program of performance review. In the latter part of each fiscal year 
when total expenses are reviewed against funds available, frequently 
unexpended monies are reallocated to departments that have the ability 
to make these expenditures quickly enough to complete them by the end 
of the fiscal year. This practice obviously is not an orderly or planned 
use of resources. In addition, with the notable exception of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, most auxiliary enterprises 
show generally poor performance; losses were inccured at four schools. 
Casual attention to management performsince occurs in all areas of ad- 
ministration. For correction of this problem, every manager must be 
made aware that results are being reviewed regularly and are considered 
significant in the evaluation. 

To provide a basis and an atmosphere for corrective action, 
adequate reports must be supplied to the Board of Regents and to the 
Board of Visitors and the President of each institution. Thrso vrpori^ 
should be issued at intervals that are geared to the individuals conc^ornf'd, 
but not less than quarterly for the proposod Ik)ard of Hogrnts and the 
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Board of Visitors and monthly for the President, In addition, monthly 
reports and weekly reports for some fast- moving operations such as food 
service~~should be prepared and presented to each academic and ser- 
vice department head, such as libraries and buildings and grounds, as 
well as to all auxiliary enterprises managers. This program of identi- 
fied and required accountability and reporting will create an atmosphere 
of emphasis on performance that should improve results in all areas, 

6. Provide appropriate and adequate management reports . 

Implementation, of a performance review progr'am must bo based 
on a series of timely, well- structured management reports. We found 
no such series of reports at stny of the institutions we visited. 

Most schools issue a monthly departmental expense report that 
comp ares the expenses for the year-to-date with the budget allowance 
for the entire year. Some reports show an unexpended amount remain- 
ing; others show actual expenditure as a percent of total year budget. 
Neither presentation is meaningful without separate analysis. For ex- 
ample, a calculation can be made that shows that as of the end of Novem- 
ber, 42% of the fiscal year has passed. An assumption then might be 
made that 42% of ainnual expenses should have been made at that point. 
This assumption is erroneous because at all schools there is a normally 
low level of expense in July and August. In addition, in academic de- 
partments, many instructional supplies are purchased in September for 
the semester or the entire school yuar. Therefore, any comparison of 
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the percentage expended with the separate calculation of percentage of 
the year passed is erroneous, and any conclusions drawn from this com- 
parison alio are erroneous. To correct this major deaciency, budgets 
must be planned for each month in a manner recognizing the varying 
natural spending levels anticipated. 

Some schools omit any payroll information from their monthly 
reports on the theory that the personnel complement is relatively fixed. 
Although some very small departments may have no personnel changes 
throughout the year, it is no less important for their reports to show 
that their expenditures are at the budgeted rate. Obviously, in larger 
departments there will be changes in personnel complements, and it is 
even more important that these data be displayed. In addition, any 
manager who is charged with control of expenditures should have reported 
to him the total of all expenditures for the area under his control and 
their related budget amounts. / 

Another common lack of management reports and information 
was found in auxiliary enterprise operations and educationally related 
activities where revenue data are seldom provided to managers. This 
is a particularly serious omission because revenues and expenditures 
are related in these functions. For example, if all expenses in the food 
service operations were exactly on budget, it might be assumed that the 
manager was performing his job properly. This is not necessarily true. 
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however. If revenues during that period were significantly below those 
budgeted, the budgeted profit would not be realized and revised plans 
should have been made to reduce expenses in proportion to reduced 
revenues. Profit -and -loss statements must be provided to each managei 
no less than once per month. 

Although some presidents receive summary data for their review 
this is not a common practice at all schools. Data supplied to the Board 
of Visitors are very limited ajid, in some cases nonexistent except for 
the annual report. Most annual reports contain excessive numbers of 
detailed financial statements that are not designed to serve the needs of 
comprehensive management. 

Therefore, an entirely new set of reports must be developed; 
the following are recommended. 

Departmental Monthly Operations Report 
To be an effective tool for analysis and control, the monthly re- 
port given to departmental managers must contain as a minimum, the 
follov/ing data: 

• The budget allowajice plsinned for that month and 
actual amounts expended and committed (encumbered) 
for each category of expense for the month and the 
year-to-date. 

• Actual and budgeted month and year-to-datc revenues 
for auxiliary enterprises and other rcvonuo-produc in^ 
activities. 
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• Differences from budgoted expenses and 
revenues for the month and year-to-date. 

Managers should be expected to provide short commentaries 

when significant differences between the budgot and actual occur, stating 

reasons for the differences and corrective action taken* 

Monthly Summary Reports 
For the management of the institution to reach conclusions and 
decisions appropriate to changing financial conditions, a monthly report 
should be issued to the president in summary form, with the total results 
for each administrator reporting directly to him and with special sum- 
maries for such activities as auxiliary enterprises. This report should 
include narrative comment on significant differences from the budget 
and an action taken for correction and a forecast of results for the re- 
mainder- of the year. This report may be used by the President as a 
basis for his report to his Board of Visitors. 

Quarterly Reports 
Within 30 days of the close of each quarter, the Board of Visitors 
and the Board of Regents should be provided with a report that shows 
the budgeted revenue and expenditures for that quarter and the year-- 
to-date, compares these actual revenues and expenditures for those 
periods, and forecasts the results for the remainder of the year com- 
pared with the budget. A narrative statement of major differencGH and 
actions taken should be includfMl with this reporl,, too. 
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Annual Report 

For full and meaningful disclosure of the results of operations of 
the year just ended and an indication of the trends experienced and anti- 
cipated, the following should be included in the annual report as a 
minimum: 

• A narrative summary of the year's financial 
result, emphasizing information not available 
from the basic financial data, such as reasons 
for unusual items of revenue or expenditure, 
enrollment trends, and employment levels. 

• A one-page financial summary with actual 
results for the current and the two preceding 
years and the budget for the current year 
and the ensuing year. 

• A summary statement of the opening balances, 
additions, and reductions and closing balances 
of the various funds under the control of the 
school. 

• A summary of results of operations for all 
auxiliary enterprises individually and in total. 

7. Discontinue use of cash basis accounting on reports used f or 
management control . 

At present, the books of accounts of the colleges and universities 
are maintained on what is called the cash basis. This means that financial 
consequences of management decisions arc recognized only tit the timv. a 
transaction is finalized, Ilowever, issuance of a purchase order is a 
definite commitment of funds to a particular purpose. Faihjro to recog- 
nize this outstanding commitment between the time it is made and the 



time the actual invoice is received results in an overstatement of the 
budget remaining to be spent, which coula lead to excess expenditures 
over budget allowances. Several schools attempt to do this on their 
internal reports by a process of "encumbering. " This involves an off- 
book recording of outstanding purchase orders against the expenditure 
in the department in which it is made. This technique has not been im- 
plemented at eight of the 15 four -year colleges and universities. 

The use of cash basis accounting also has another effect when 
inventories are significant. It does not recognize the value of inventories 
on hand; accordingly, any increase in an inventory is considered an 
expense, whereas, in fact, this is an increase in an asset and stands 
in the place of cash in any normal financial presentation. An example 
of the impropriety resulting from this treatment can be found in the 
annual financial report of Madison College. The report shows that the 
bookstore lost $56, 000--a situation that should be c?illing for substantial 
remedial action. However, the bookstore increased its inventory in- 
vestment by $58^ 000 during the year, so the results of operation were 
actually a $2, 000 profit. 

We therefore recommend that these two major deficiencies of 
cash basis accounting be overcome by proper recognition of committed 
funds not yet represented by actual invoices on hand and recognition of 
inventory values in operations where these are significant. 
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8. Centralize accounting operations. 

A major duty of the chief business officer of each institution is 
to develop and disseminate regular reports to each departmental mana- 
ger showing the results of operations compared with the budget. At 
several institutions, the reports issued are considered so untimely and 
inaccurate that individual departments have installed their own account- 
ing functions to provide themselves with this information. This highly 
inefficient solution to the problem has resulted in a proliferation of 
clerical positions. Inasmuch as the efforts of these decentralized 
accounting activities are not under the direct control of the chief busli- 
ne ss officer, they are typically uncoordinated and their reports are not 
r.^C^>^ sarily accurate either. This situation was most noticeable at the 
University of Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth University, and Norfolk 
State College* It also existed to a lesser degree in the physical plant 
departments of several institutions, including Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. 

We recommend the elimination of all separate accounting func- 
tions in nonaccounting departments. To implement this recommendation, 
each chief business officer should review his institution to identify where 
these situations exist and then eliminate the need for them by providing 
appropriate reporting data from his department. Elimination of the 
significant number of clerical positions now used should result in an 
annual saving of at least $400. 000 per year. 
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9, Separate the functions of cash handling and accountings 

Good fiscal control requires that personnel responsible for cash 
receipts do not report to a manager who has authority for the accounting 
for its receipt. This standard organizacional device is designed to 
nninimize the opportunity for wrongful appropriation of funds or defal- 
cation by dividing the activities associated with cash among several 
individuals, each reporting to a different manager, so that collusion of 
a number of individuals is required to effect improper use of funds. 
This separation of duties is not sufficient at Mary Washington College, 
Radford Collego, University of Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity, Virginia Military Institute, and the College of William and Mary. 

We therefore recommend that the chief business officer of each 
institution be instructed to provide for this division of duties and report 
to the chief financial officer of the Board of Regents the organizational 
structure and technique by which it has been accomplished. 
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Planning ""State Level 
10* Discontinue the operation of Christopher Newport College as a 
four-year institution . 

This college is essentially a small liberal arts school that is 
projected to remain small for the next 10 years, even though it is in one 
of the most densely populated regions of the state. 

The area surrounding Newport News is dominated by large ship- 
yard employers and massive military installations. This undoubtedly was 
the reason the U. S. Office of Education suggested the establishment of a 
comprehensive community college in 1959, It also was the reason the 
Virginia Higher Education Commission in 1965 recommended that the 
institution not be developed to emphasize liberal arts because the needs 
of the region seemed to be much more structured and goal oriented* 
However, Christopher Newport College is essentially a liberal arts 
school, thus departing from its original basis for founding as well as 
from recommendations of a major subsequent study. Substantive 
research on the needs of the community as a basis for this departure 
was not performed. 

However, four community colleges have been formed and are 
participating in the dynamic growth of the Tidewater region. In addition 
to Christopher Newport, three other four-year institutions are within 
commuting distance of Tidewater residents • The College of William 
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and Mary serves the state rather than the region and has chosen not to 
grow, despite a classx^oom capacity twice its current enrollment. This 
shiited responsibility for serving regional needs onto Old Dominion 
University, yet it has grown even less than Christopher Newport in the 
last five years. The t'aird institution is Norfolk State College, which 
emphasizes the needs of black students. 

Thus, the continuing need for Christopher Newport as a four- 
year institution is not apparent and there is no basis for its continued 
operation as a four-year institution. We therefore suggest that it be 
closed and that an investigation be conducted to determine whether its 
facilities could be better used by the Virginia community college system. 
Savings represented by this recommendation are estimated at $740, 000 
per year and at $4. 6 -million in capital by disposition of current facilities. 
In addition, requested capital outlays totaling $11, 3-million would be 
avoided. 

11. Evaluate academic implications and feasibility of merging Radford 
College with Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 
Both of these institutions illustrate problems that should be 
addressed in the development of a master plan for higher education in 
the state. 

Radford College has an absence of high-demand course offerings 
and a declining enrollment; one -third of its classrooms are imused and 
930 of its dormitory spaces are empty; the debt service requirement is 
very large. 
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A way in which this institution is used to its capacity must be 
found so that its assets are not wasted. One way would be to place growth 
programs in this collego and require that students desiring public higher 
education in such programs obtain it at this location. Another means 
would be to merge the institution with its very rapidly growing neighbor, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 

The master plan should base its decision upon economics, which 
indicate that a merger would enable savings of $1. 3- million per year and 
$14. 8-million in capital. Placement of growth programs at Radford 
would enable full utilization of facilities and realize savings approaching 
$460, 000. It would be far more economical to merge the two institutions ; 
however, the academic implications of merger should be weighed first. 

12. Evaluate academic implications and foasibility of merging Clinch 
Valley College with Mountain Empire Community College, 

Clinch Valley College provides a good example of the need for 
state-level master planning for both two-year institutions and four-year 
institutions. Clinch Valley College was established prior to the develop- 
ment of the community colleges and originally functioned as a combined 
community college and institution offering four-year baccalaureate pro- 
grams. One of its major founding purposes was to assist in the economic 
development of the region. The needs of the students in the area were 
job-oriented, thus a large portion of the students were in terminal 
programs. 
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A community college has now been established at Big Stone Gap, 
about 12 miles from Clinch Valley College. Terminal programs will be 
phased out of Clinch Valley College by 197 6. Enrollment in the fall of 
1972 was only 75 fi students, and the college has concluded that if it is to 
expand, it must begin to serve a state purpose and draw students from 
outside the area. Dormitories now are being constructed to assist in 
this purpose. However, even by 1982, enrollments will not exceed 1, 100. 
The attraction of students from other portions of Virginia is not logical 
from the standpoint of the state because space now exists at other 
institutions. 

In this region, there is not a sufficient basis for the long-term 
groAvth of both Clinch Valley College and Mountain Empire Community 
College. We therefore suggest that one or the other be discontinued, and 
depending upon the needs identified in the state -wide master plan for 
higher education, it maybe desirable to make Clinch Valley College an 
exception to the statute requiring that all two-year terminal programs be 
taught in community colleges. Another alternative would be to discontinue 
the four-year program at Clinch Valley College and transfer its facilities 
into the community college system. 

A detailed review was not made of the potential financial benefits 
that would result from merger of Clinch Valley College and Mountain 
Empire College by either of the two alternatives mentioned; however, a 
very modest estimate of anticipated savings is $150, 000 per year. 
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Planning" - Institutional Level 

13. Establish a planning function at each college and university, and 

develop a long-range plan to guide the comprehensive development 
and operation of the institution. 

Although the budgets of the public institutions of higher education 
range from approximately $1. 5-million to almost $100-million per year 
and the capital investment is in the hundreds of millions of dollars, no 
documented comprehensive plans guide the development of any of these 
institutions. 

For the most part, planning is separated among various functions 
within each school . No one is responsible for coordinating, integrating, 
and focusing these efforts into a plan that guides the institution in the 
fulfillment of identified long-range purposes and objectives so that maxi- 
mum educational benefits may be obtained from the considered application 
of the institution's resources of people, facilities, and funds. 

At certain of the institutions, an awareness of the need for long- 
range planning has developed. Old Dominion University has gone farther 
than others, but is still a long way from completion. The College of 
William and Mary has indicated an intention to begin work in this area, 
as has Madison College. 
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In our judgment, this lack of a unified planning function is the 
most serious void in management found in Virginians public institutions 
of higher education. Its implications are unending, and the adverse re- 
percussions of this void affect not only quantity and economy of education 
but also its quality. 

We recommend that each institution establish planning functions 
that encompass the necessary institutional research to identify long-range 
needs of students and the general public, the coordinated development of 
academic plans to fulfuU these needs, and the nonacademic, facility, 
operating, and capital plans designed to accomplish the objectives of 
the institution on a scheduled basis. 

A planning function should be headed by a director or a vice 
president reporting to the president and be responsible for the following 
functions: 

• Institutional Research. This function develops 
the basic data that are needed by all activities 
involved in planning. It serves as the authori- 
tative information source for all departments of 
the institution requiring such planning data as 
student enrollment forecasts, in total and by 
academic department. In addition, it performs 
in-depth studies of faculty load, program costs, 
and space utilization. 

• Academic Planning . The head of planning coordinates 
the development of an academic plan in which 
future curriculum plans based upon research on 
anticipated developments in technology and on the 
needs of society and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
are outlined, together with projections of student 
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enrollment^ new course offerings and deletions, 
and faculty size and makeup. Also, recruiting 
and development programs must be designed to 
provide the faculty needed to carry out future 
academic programs. In addition, special 
classrooms, laboratories, and other facilities 
requirements of the long-range academic plans 
must be outlined. The additions or changes 
necessary to support the academic plan in the 
library must become an integral part of the 
academic plan. 

• Nonacademic Planning . Here plans for necessary 
supporting staffs and operations, such as account- 
ing, personnel, bookstores, computers and 
management systems, physical plant mainten- 
ance, security, and the like, must be developed 

in context with the academic plan. 

• Facilities Plaiming . Aveiilable facilities and 
their use determine whether academic plans can 
be implemented. Facilities for higher education 
are costly and require a great amount of time to 
create. For this reason, they must be designed 
to meet long-term needs. This aspect of planning 
should include classroom and laboratory facilities 
as well as auxiliary and support service 
requirements. 

• Operational and Capital Planning . To ensure ade- 
quate financial support, an operating plan must 
be developed to identify financial and administra- 
tive needs created by the academic, nonacademic, 
and facilities plans. Here capital investment 
must be scheduled and operating expenditures 
determined. The time span for this period should 
coincide with those of the academic, nonacademic, 
and facilities plans. 

The planning function also would be responsible for controlling 

the use of classrooms, laboratories, and office space and would work 

with the Registrar to coordinate the improved utilization of these 
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facilities. In addition to long-range planning, this function would serve 
as the budget planning office to coordinate the development of the annual 
budget as the first year of a long-range plan. The completed compre- 
hertsive plan for the institution should be documented and maintained 
current on an annual basis. 

Each institution must equip itself with a documented plan so that 
it can knowledgeably contribute to the development of a state-wide master 
plan by the proposed Board of Regents. Until the state-level master plan 
is developed/ however, no institutional plan is valid, because it will not 
be known whether it is in context with the state's needs and priority 
application of resources. 
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Systems and Data Processing- -State Level 

14, Reduce costs of computer equipment through third-party leasing 
and study potential savings of outright purchase . 

The three basic means of paying for computer equipment are a 
lease from the manufacturer, a lease from a third party, or outright 
purchase. 

Most major installations at Virginia institutions of higher educa- 
tion are on the lease-from-manufacturer basis; these include Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, the College of William and Mary, Virginia State College, 
and several smaller institutions. Two of the three computers at the 
University of Virginia and the equipment at Old Dominion University are 
on a third-party-lease basis. 

The annual rental charge on equipment leased directly from 
manufacturers totals about $2. 6 -million. Third-party leasing normally 
provides a 22.5% savings from manufacturers' leases; this represents 
a potential savings of $585,000 annually on existing equipment. 

Two reasons are advanced for not using third-party leasing more 
extensively. First, it normally requires a commitment of at least five 
years. Considering that a well-planned installation should be expected 
to use major equipment for at least that long, this reservation is 
unfounded. Second, commitments that go beyond the normal biennial 
legislative period require special authorization, which is considered too 
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complex to apply for and too difficult to obtain. This too is a specious 
argument, as evidenced by tiie existence of tnird-party leases at the 
University of Virginia and Old Dominion University. The real reason 
for not taking p.dvantago of the savings of third -party leasing appears to 
be a lack of policy direction at the state level. 

Before a final commitment to third -party leasing is made, how- 
ever, we recommend that a study be initiated to evaluate the potential 
savings of outright purchase. The third-party lessor is in business to 
make a profit on the lease. The leasing charge is determined by the 
dif erence between the cost and the end-of-lease value of the equipment 
plus an interest and service charge, which is the lessor's profit. There- 
fore, any user could take the same position, keeping tne profit for him- 
seK, if he had the ability to finance the original purchase and to sell or 
use the equipment at the end of its original program. 

The state of Virginia probably could meet the capital require- 
ments on a staged program. The major advantage, and very great saving 
would accrue on the placement of the used equipment. The possibilities 
for such placement are not limi*:ed to institutions of higher education; 
any agency in the state should be considered. A basic policy might pro- 
vide for acquisition of the most modern and sophisticated equipment for 
the instigations of higher education to best accommodate the needs of 
advanced research techniques. Five years hence, the equipment could 
be utilized very profitably by another agency whose requirements are less 
sophisticated but would still be well served by Liiis powerful equipment. 
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A i^ecent comprehensive study of computer uses in higher educa- 
tion in the state of Illinois has found, among other things, that technolog- 
ical advances appear to be coming much more rapidly in peripheral 
equipment than in the main frame computer. Their position, therefore, 
is that main frame computers, or central processing units, should be 
purchased, but that peripheral equipment might still be leased. These 
advances in peripherals are providing extended useful lives to the central 
processor, which is not mechanically worn out over a 10-year period. 

As an example of the savings available, the lease cost for a $3- 
million piece of equipment would be $720, 000 per year and over 10 years 
would aggregate $7,2-million compared with a cumulative purchase cost, 
including maintenance, insurance, and interest (6%), of only $4, 8- million, 
an overall savings of $2, 4-million, Considering that the current annual 
lease costs from the manufacturer in Virginia higher education are 
aggregating $2,6-million for those systems alone, this is three and one- 
half times the $720, 000 annual lease cost used in the simple example just 
quoted; therefore, potential savings for purchase as compared to leasing 
aggregate more than $8-mLllion, 

Systems and Data Processing- -Institutional Level 
15, Distribute full and accurate monthly charges to each using department . 

Operating costs of computer centers at the 15 four-year colleges 
and universities now total more than $7-million a year. Efficient 
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utilization and control of this major expense necessitate that each user 
department be chargod for the cost of the actual services rendered each 
month. This amount should be compared with the budgi^t allowance for 
that department to measure its position against Uiat allowance. Failure 
to provide a properly determined budgc^t amount and to charge for actual 
expenses on a monthly basis would leave this major expense in an uncon- 
trolled condition, which is not acceptable management. 

The Chart of Accounts of tlie State Council of High:;r Education 
recognizes the necessity for this approach. It sitates that all cost.s for 
automated data processing will be gathered in a single account, so that 
the total expenditure can bo evaluated, and "All expenditures recorded in 
the clearing account must be allocated to the using function. 

Most of the colleges and universities are not making proper 
charges to using departments for these services. This deficiency is not 
limited to the smaller schools, but includecs such major installations as 
the University of Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth University, and the 
College of William and Mary. 

We therefore recommend that 'he chief business officer of each 
institution be instructed to implement a program of full and accurate 
monthly charges immediately. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University uses a sophisticated, almost fully automatic, charging system 
generated on its computers. This may be adaptable to some of the larger 
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installations. Otherwise, the directors of the computer centers should 
be instructed to develop an equable method of current cost distribution, 
which should be reviewed and approved by the chief business officer. 

16. Develop a long-range plan incorporating computer center objectives, 

programs, costs, and benefits at each institution . 

The use of computers for academic and administrative needs 
is growing throughout the 15 four-year colleges and universities and now 
exceeds $7*million in annual expenditures. Yet we found no institution 
with a long-range plan to ensure the propitious usage of these high-cost 
facilities. We therefore recommend that the prime assignment of each 
computer center director be the development of such a long-range plan. 
It should have substantial input from the President and his immediate 
subordinates and members of their staffs. The final plan should be 
approved by the President. 

As a minimum, the plan must represent the time-phased integration 
of computerized systems with the overall needs and objectives of the in- 
stitution. It should include details for each of the next five years and 
general plans for' the ensuing five years, including: 

• A statement of objectives in terms of the 
computer center 

• A summary of identified needs 

• Projected equipment configurations and costs 

• Projected staffing levels and costs 
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• A schedule of specific systems applications 
that reflect the institution's priorities and 
anticipated funding capability 

• Dollar quantification of benefits. 

The plan must represent a balanced approach to meeting the 
academic and administrative requirements of the institution. It must 
not be considered static, but should be revisf^^d and updated annually. 

17. Provide for all computer centers to report to the chief business 
officer. 

The growth of computers in replacing manual data preparation 
and in aiding education has resulted in a high degree of concentration of 
expensive equipment in a single department. It is critical to the success 
of these departments and to their efficient and economical usage that 
they receive, well-structured, planned direction. We believe that the 
administrative area where the atmosphere of control and discipline is 
most strong is the organization of the chief business officer. Four of 
the installations among the four-year colleges and universities are now 
so placed in their respective organizations. These include what are, 
in our opinion, the two most successful, installations; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University and the University of Virginia. 
Accordingly, we recommend that responsibility for the computer centers 
be transferred to the chief business officer at each institution. 
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Space Utilization State Level 

18, Adopt the student- station^utilization indicator for measuring 
instructional space usage performance . 
In the fall of 1970, the State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia published a document entitled "Utilization of Instructional Space, " 
which summarized, in tabular form, the use of instructional classroom 
and laboratory space among the institutions of higher education. The 
report identified by institution, for both day and evening classes, the 
following: 

• Number of rooms 

• Total room-periods used per week 

• Average room-period use per week 

• Number of student stations 

• Total student- station-periods occupied per week 

• Average student- station-periods per station per week 

• Percent of student station use per week when room is in use 

• Student- station-periods occupied per week per FTE student 

• Square feet per student-station-period occupied. 
Although the student- station- periods occupied per week per FTE student 
(SSPO/wk/FTE) is ultimately applied within the capital planning formula 
to determine classroom and laboratory space needs, none of these factors 
actually reflect the space usage performance of the institutions. In other 
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words, space usage is not analyzed in relation to the amount of space 
available. Thus, the report does not identify the specific data needed 
by individual institutions to manage and improve their space usage. 

The State Council's most recent space utilization publication is 
now three years old, and the next one has been postponed until the fall 
of 1974. Thus, the only available information is neither timely nor 
sufficient to actually improve the management of space utilization. 

For measuring actual space usage, several states use the 
"student- station-utilization indicator," which identifies the actual per- 
centage of student stations utilized relative to the total number available. 
This indicator can be expressed as the number of hours rooms are sched- 
uled divided by the total hours available (usually nine hours per day, or 
45 hours per week) multiplied by the percent of student station occupancy 
(when the room is in use). 

A typical student station utilization report for a university in 
another state is shown in the table on the following page. The data in 
this table show that the institution's overall classroom student- station 
utilization is reduced by its inability to schedule more classes between 
2:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. Also, classroom utilization is low on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, indicating the need for revising the system of scheduling. 

The student station utilization indicator not only summarizes the 
institution's overall space use performance, but also can be reported for 
each hour of the day and day of the week. Thus, scheduling practices 
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TYPICAL STUDENT-STATION UTILIZATION 
AT A FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTION IN OREGON 



Time Period 



Classrooms 



Laboratories 



8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 

12:00 noon - 1:00 p. m. 

1:00 p. m. - 2:00 p. m. 

2:00 p. m. - 3:00 p.m. 

3:00 p. m. - 4:00 p. m. 

4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 



51. 0% 
62. 7% 
67. 5% 
57. 6% 
47. 4% 
49. 8% 
35. 2% 
13. 4% 
4. 8% 



18.6% 
45. 1% 
43. 7% 

40. 0% 
25. 3% 
37. 9% 
47. 5% 

41. 7% 
23. 0% 



8:00 a. m. 



5:00 p.m. Average 



43. 2% 



37.2% 



Wednesday 
Thursday 



Friday 
Saturday 



Monday 
Tuesday 



54. 3% 
27.0% 
45.4% 
27. 1% 
52. 2% 
0. 5% 



37.4% 
41. 9% 
36. 9% 
39. 5% 
29.6% 
0. 1% 



can be modified to distribute course offerings in a way that achieves 
better space utilization. Moreover, such reports should be published on 
a timely basis, ideally, at the end of each quarter or semester, or at 
least annually. The periodic publication of space use reports, in terms 
of the student- station-utilization indicator, allows an institution to 
actually affect the use of its space, simplifies the scheduling procedure, 
and ensures that adequate space is available for increased enrollments 
without additional capital investment for new facilities. 

19. Evaluate capital requests for classroom facilities against higher 
standards of student- station-utilization. 
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The state has established space planning guides by type of 
space to determine facilities requirements of institutions of higher 
education. Because classroom facilities are the focal point of the 
educational process, our analysis of institutional space utilization 
performance was concentrated in this area. 

The state's general classrooms and service space planning guide 
for four-year institutions is 0. 955 assignable square feet (ASF) per 
SSPO/wk. This guide is based upon a required student- station area of 
16 ASF and assumes that classrooms are utilized an average of 25 hours 
(periods) per week and that they are filled to 67% of their capacity during 
the hours that they are used. This guide, when translated into the student- 
station-utilization indicator suggested for adoption in the previous recom- 
mendation, is equal to 37. 2%. In our judgment, 37. 2% is low, compared 
with levels of space use that can be achieved through effective systems 
of classroom scheduling. 

A 1970 publication of the State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia, "A Compilation of Space Planning Standards Utilized Throughout 
the United States, " compared Virginia's standards for room period use 
per week and percent of student station occupancy during hours of use 
with those in 17 other states, Virginians 37. 2% rate of student-station 
utilization ranked 16th among the 18 states. Only one other state used 
less than 30 room periods per week in ;ts standards, and only three 
states had a greater ASF per student station occupied- Moreover, New 
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Mexico, New Jersey, California, and Ohio used student station utiliza- 
tion performance standards of 59.9%, 51%, 50%, and 50%, respectively. 

Based upon the classroom space usage performance in the fall 
of 1970 (the latest publication of the State Council), only four state insti- 
tutions surpassed the equivalent student- station-utilization standard of 
37. 2%. The system-wide average was only 30. 4%, as indicated in the 
table on the following page. Moreover, the 1970 student- station-utilization 
performances, as calculated from the Council's data, do not reflect the 
12% enrollment decrease at Radford College and the 260% increase in 
student stations at George Mason University since 1970, factors that re- 
duce the utilization achieved by the two institutions. The validity of the 
student-station-utilization rate at Virginia Commonwealth University 
four years ago is also unknown, because that institution currently has 
an excess of 42, 000 square feet of classroom space, based upon the 
present standards. 

Review of the assignable classroom space data shows the follow- 
ing detrimental effects of the present low standard of space usage: 

• The latest student- station-utilization data show that the 
system-wide space usage is only 30. 4%, well below the 
planning guide of 37. 2%. 

• The currently available assignable classroom space among 
the institutions could accommodate the FTE day enrollment 
projected for 1982. In fact, as shown in column 6 of the 
table, there is an excess of almost 22, 000 ASF (column 5 
minus column 4). 
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• Nine of the 15 institutions currently have excess classroom 
space, based upon the present standard and forecasted 
enrollment through 1982. Based upon a 50% standard all 
but three schools have more classroom space than is needed 
by 1982, 

• At a student- station-utilization rate of 50%, there is sufficient 
classroom space among the institutions to accommodate an 
additional 43. 043 FTE day students. 

• Six schools (not including Virginia Military Institute) that 
now plan to maintain their enrollments close to current levels 
could accommodate an additional day FTE enrollment of 

24, 379. By 1982, as now planned, projected enrollments at 
these six institutions will accommodate only 16. 4% of this 
capacity, or 3,951 students. 

• Based on a student- station-utilization rate of 50%, there is 
currently a 327, 311 ASF excess of classroom space relative 
to 1982 needs. 

• Despite the excess classroom facilities, 11 institutions have 
requested a combined total of 237, 755 ASF (column 10) for 
the 1974-76 biennium. Comparable requests are anticipated 
for the following two bienniums. 

There is no doubt that, among Virginia's four-year institutions 
of higher education, classroom space exceeds current and projected 
levels of enrollment* During our study, we reviewed this overcapacity 
at each institution in terms of the school's particular enrollment growth 
projections and program characteristics. At six institutions Long- 
wood College, Mary Washington College, Radford College, the University 
of Virginia, the College of William and Mary, and Virginia State College - 
the investment in underutilized classroom facilities was so great, com- 
pared to their almost static combined enrollment projections, that the 
overcapacity could not be ignored. Thus, programs must be developed 
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or transferred between institutions to redistribute future enrollments 
so that these existing facilities are properly utilized. By preventing 
unnecessary duplication of facilities on other campuses, capital con- 
struction costs of $30. 2-million can be saved. These savings do not 
include any provision for accommodation of excess facilities at Virginia 
Military Institute because transferring programs to this special-purpose 
institution would not be practical. Furthermore, these construction cost 
savings exclude any specific plan for greater use of the current 42, 000 
square feet of excess classroom space at Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity, because about 35% of the classroom space in its inventory is 
rented or of poor quality and its use will ultimately be discontinued. 

In addition to the existing classroom capacity that now remains 
idle, several capital construction programs planned for the next three 
bienniums cannot be justified by application of the present standards. 
Denial of unwarranted capital outlay requests for additional instructional 
facilities at four institutions would save capital investment of $30. 3 ~ 
million. Moreover, other capital outlay requests for particular major 
renovations of existing facilities and construction of nonclassroom edu- 
cation and general facilities totaling $10. 8-million are unjustified and 
also should be denied* Altogether, our review identified $76« 0-million 
in capital construction savings directly related to low usage and unused 
capacity of existing and planned facilities. This includes $4. 7 -million 
in capital savings that would result from more effective space management 
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within library facilities, which is addressed in a later recommendation 
in this section. 

In order to prevent continued costly duplication of existing 
instructional space, the state should evaluate future capital requests 
for classroom facilities against higher standards of student -station 
utilization. An achievable objective, which is used by several states, 
is 50% student- station utilization. This level would reduce the space 
planning guide from 0. 955 to 0. 711 ASF per student station, and it would 
reduce overall future ASF required by 25. 5%. The eventual effect of a 
50% student- station-utilization standard would be a reduction in future 
capital outlay requirements by the same percentage and capital siavings 
of many millions of dollars. These savings would be in addition to the 
$76. 0-million identified within the backup files on the individual institutions. 

20. Require periodic audits of institutional space inventories . 

For five out of the past six years, the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia has published a document entitled, ^'Physical 
Facilities at Virginia's Colleges and Universities, " which includes an 
inventory and general evaluation of physical facilities at Virginia institu- 
tions of higher education, both state- controlled and privately controlled. 
This document is being updated to reflect space inventory information 
for the fall of 1972. The collection and reporting of space inventory 
information is one part of the state's system of space management. 
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Naturally, inventory data must be current, accurate, and 
mutually understandable for a space management program to be effective. 
Because the data reported in the space inventories are compared with 
established space standards and thus become the basis for requests and 
authorization of capital outlay projects, the consequences of inaccurate 
data can be severe. Moreover, in our review we found that the accuracy 
of several institutional inventories varied considerably. In fact, major 
errors were acknowledged by the State Council and by several of the 
institutional representatives responsible for space infomnation reporting. 

Many of these inaccuracies can be attributed to the absence of 

procedures for conducting a comprehensive inventory and keeping it up- 

I 

to-date* In many cases, the individual classifications of space are not 
universally understood or uniformly applied by those conducting the 
inventories. In addition, managers responsible for classifying new space 
from construction, renovation, or reassignment of functions do not always 
communicate these revisions to the space inventory analysts. 

To ensure the viability of system-wide .space management pro- 
grams, the following steps should be taken: 

• The overall responsibility for conducting, maintaining, and 
reporting space inventories should be assigned to a respon- 
sible administrator at each institution who will uniformly 
apply all space classifications. 

# The State Council should require that a comprehensive 
physical inventory of institutional space be conducted under 
the direction of the space analyst every five years. 
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• Each institution should establish a continuing procedure 
for communicating additions, deletions, or transfers of 
space by classification to the space analyst. Adequate 
procedures for maintaining a perpetual space inventory 
would preclude more frequent and costly physical 
inventories. 

• The State Council should require justification for con- 
version of classroom space to other types of space, such 
as. faculty offices. Currently, institutions can establish 
a need for new classroom facilities by converting or 
renovating existing space. 

• The State Council should periodically conduct detailed 
audits of the space inventories of all institutions. 

Implementation of this recommendation would mean that space 

classifications would be applied uniformly and th^t future capital outlay 

requests would be evaluated by consistent criteria reflecting the overall 

priorities of the Commonwealth. 

21. Modify space planning criteria required for approval of requested 
library facilities . 
Guide No. 4 of the state's space planning guides specifically is 
the standard for library stack, reader, and service spacer The stack 
space guide is 0. 0833 ASF per bound volume or equiv/?Ient housed in the 
libr^^ry. The reader or study space guide is a seating area that accom- 
modates library users on the basis of 6. 25 ASF for FTE day undergrad- 
uate students and S. 75 ASF per FTE graduate students and faculty. The 
service space guide for office and related service areas is 25% of the 
total stack space and reader and study space previously determined. 
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Although these planning guides have placed each institution on 
a common basis for requesting library space, they have the following 
serious limitations: 



• The stack space guide that is used to justify additional 
storage capacity does not distinguish between current and 
obsolete holdings. Most institutions are wasting prime 
stack space by storing large numbers of very rarely used 
or even obsolete volumes, and, at the same time, might be 
initiating capital outlay requests for new facilities. For 
example, over 6% of the Virginia State College library hold- 
ings are acknowledged to be obsolete and 35% of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia's ^w library holdings have been identified as 
so infrequently used that off- site storage would be desirable. 
At least 8% of Virginia Polytechnic Institute's collection is so 
rarely used that 63,000 volumes are not scheduled for re- 
classification. Moreover, the vast collections of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the College of William and Mary, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, and Madison College have not been 
subjected to comprehensive book-weeding programs. Old 
Dominion University has achieved additional storage space in 
its crowded library through off-site storage of 56,000 volumes 
that last year recorded only a 1% rate of circulation. 

• The stack space guide does not properly reflect the storage 
efficiency of microforms, nor does it encourage the substi- 
tution of microform material for hard-cover holdings when 
this alternative is available. The stack space guide does 
not encourage the sharing of library resources among 
neighboring institutions. For example, the ultimate char- 
acter and size of the George Mason University library 
collection must reflect the institution's proximity to and 

the aivailability of Library of Congress resources. Similarly, 
the library holdings of Old Dominion University and nearby 
Norfolk State College should have minimum duplication, 
particularly in expensive reference areasr 

• The reader or study space guide does not reflect the 
different reader space requirements of the individual inisti- 
tutions. For example, residential women's institutions, 
such as Longwood College and Mary Washington College, 
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with excellent study accommodations in the residence halls 
require considerably less library study space than urban 
institutions, such as Virginia Commonwealth University and 
Old Dominion University, or Virginia Military Institute 
where multi-cadet barracks accommodations encourage 
heavy library use. 

Because of the state's current level and method of funding library 

acquisitions programs, library space management is one of the most 

critical problems facing higher education in Virginia. Library holdings 

are swelling to such an extent that only two colleges among the public 

four-year institutions have not had or are riot planning recent library 

construction. New library facilities planned for the University of 

Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, and George 

Mason University alone during the next several years represent a capital 

outlay of approximately $46-million. Major recent, current, and planned 

library construction among the institutions include: 

• A three- story addition is currently being added to the 
Virginia Commonwealth University academic campus library 
originally completed in 1970. 

• A two -story addition to the Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity Health Sciences Division library will be requested because 
the $2. 3-million addition to that facility in 1972 will have 
reached its book storage capacity by 1978. 

• Old Dominion University is seeking $4. 6 -million for a new 
library and $770,000 for conversion and renovation of the 
existing library facility. The volume storage capacity of the 
new library will be exceeded within three to six years of the 
1975 completion date of the planned new facility. 

• Madison College is seeking $2-million for a library addition, 
although its most recent addition is only three years old. 
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• The 1963 addition to the IVlary Washington College library 
provided very little stack space; thus, $1. 7-niillion is 
being sought for a modest 38, OOO-square foot addition. 

• Christopher Newport College plans to construct two iden- 
tical $567, 000 library additions within the next several 
years. 

• A new $3. 5-million library building at Norfolk State College 
was completed this year. 

• A seven-story addition to the Virginia Military Institute 
library was completed in 1972, and further renovations will 
be made during the current biennium at a cost of $526, 000. 

• The Virginia State College administration anticipates that a 
major library addition must be completed by 1979. 

• The $1. 8-million phase II addition to the George Mason 
University library is under construction. Planning money 
for the $2. 3 -million phase III addition has been requested. 
Ultimately, the six-phase library facility will represent 
capital costs of $12-million. 

• The $3-million main library at the College of William and 
Mary was completed in 1965, and a $1. 4-million addition 
has been requested. Another $250, 000 has been requested 
for renovation of expanded law library facilities. However, 
the law library staff anticipates that the storage capacity of 
this renovated space will be exhausted in a matter of only a 
few years after occupation. 

• Four separate library construction projects are under way 
at the University of Virginia. When completed, these new 
facilities will be autonomously managed by four separate 
administrators. The current space devoted to library acti- 
vities approximates 300, 000 net square feet and an additional 
145, 000 gross square feet is either under construction or has 
been funded. Furthermore, the university anticipates a con- 
tinuing short-term need for an additional 400, 000 gross square 
feet of library space. These facilities, excluding phase II of 
the law library, would cost $17-million, including $10-million 
in state funds. 
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• A $7. 1 -million library is in the final stages of design at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. At 
present acquisition rates, tliis facility will reach its 
designed storage capacity three years after opening. The 
university also anticipates requesting $10. 3-million for 
two divisional libraries during the 1976-78 biennium. 

Obviously, sufficient financial resources are not available to 
accommodate new facilities demand cycles that appear to be repeating 
themselves so frequently among the various institutions. The primary 
cause of facility expansion requirements is the current high rate of 
book acquisitions. Because acquisitions funding is addressed in detail 
in a later recommendation of this report, this discussion deals with the 
management of library space after acquisition rates have been determined. 

Because existing library- space planning guidelines do not adequately 
control space management, they must bo modified. In addition to includ- 
ing specific guidelines for library stacks, reader, and service space, 
planning and evaluation criteria must incorporate effective space manage- 
ment programs as viable alternatives to continuous capital construction. 
Each institution might be required, for example, to develop a definitive 
plan of the long-range library space requirements and costs related to 
the institution's academic plan. Each submission of library capital 
outlay requests should be accompanied by a status report de picting the 
implementation progress of the institution's long-range library space 
plan. Specifically, the plan would include ways to avoid need for capital 
construction, such as: 
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Book Weeding , Many thousands of volumes within the 
collective holdings of the institutions are duplicate 
copies of outdated material or other holdings of virtually 
no value. These materials are being retained for his- 
torical research purposes, for national recognition related 
to comparative size of library holdings, and for mainte- 
nance of a large collection inventory as the basis for 
receiving acquisition funds. Such policies should be dis- 
continued, however, and implementation of a comprehen- 
sive and continuous weeding program should be a state- 
level requirement prior to approval of additional library 
construction. The cost of maintaining a modest but 
continual weeding program would be negligible in com- 
parison with forced capital construction. Ultimately, 
books to be weeded from the collection could best be 
selected through analysis of book circulation data 
routinely collected through minor modification and ex- 
pansion of automated circulation control systems, 
which are just now beginning to take shape. 

Bulk Storage . A comprehensive book-weeding program 
also would identify lesser-used materials of historical 
or research value that could be maintained through bulk 
storage techniques outside the main library. Off- site 
stored material could be shelved according to book height 
in narrow-aisled high-density shelving or bulk containers 
from which it could be retrieved within 24 hours of demand. 
At the University of Virginia, for example, which has 15 
separate library collections, a central library warehouse 
facility incorporating specially designed high -efficiency 
stack storage probably could be justified. 

Microform Material . Libraries should acquire microform 
materia] as an alternative to hard-cover books whenever 
feasible. Obviously, this technique offers a considerable 
space advantage. 

Shared Resources . Prearranged acquisition planning among 
neighboring libraries, unified catalog listings, and extension 
of interlibrary loan services prevent unnecessary duplica- 
tion and provide local access to material not owned by indi- 
vidual libraries. In addition, central procurement techniques 
could be used, and material could be stored and retrieved 
from a mutually convenient, central repository. 
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• Relocation of Nonlibrary Functions , Many institutional 
libraries house activities that could function just as 
effectively outside the library. Auditoriums, art galler- 
ies, museums, institutional offices, seminar rooms, 
copy facilities, audio-visual departments, and schools of 
library science all compete for space within the various 
libraries and prevent flexibility necessary to expansion 
of library operations. Prior to approval of new library 
construction, these nonlibrary functions should be removed 
from existing campus libraries to allow their expansion 
most economically. 

• Reader Space > Reader or study space planning guidelines 
should be developed specifically for the individual needs 
of each institution; for example, they would reflect the 
heavy use of the library at urban institutions for study 
purposes. 

Institutional library plans will provide a basis for justifying 
book fund and capital outlay requests and guide the coordinated and 
logical growth development of the various library collections and 
facilities. Equally important, implementation of the alternatives to 
uncontrolled growth would significantly enhance the long-term space 
capacity of existing and planned library facilities. As indicated in our 
reviews of the individual institutions, a minimum of $4. 7 -million in 
library capital construction costs would be avoided. 
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• Auxiliary Enterprises--Institutional Level 

22. Provide each auxiliary enterprise manager with a monthly 
report of the results of operations* 

Normal operations of auxiliary enterprises are expected to 
generate profits. To effectively direct these auxiliaries, each manager 
must receive a prompt and accurate monthly report to compare his 
results with the approved plan and to take corrective action if necessary. 
With few exceptions, managers of auxiliary enterprises receive entirely 
inadequate monthly reports--or none at all. They are therefore pre- 
vented from performing their full duties as managers. 

In addition, the general administrative management of the school 
is unaware of the status of these activities and has no knowledge on 
which to base instructions that corrective action be taken. One result 
is a belated finding of unsatisfactory results so that it is too late to 
make corrections. V/hile lack of appropriate statements are only one 
contributor, it must certainly have been a significant factor in the 
fiscal 1972 losses experienced by overall auxiliary operations at four 
of the 15 colleges and universities. In fact, because of poor accounting 
practices, more than one institution was not aware until the time of our 
visit that the results of their operations of auxiliaries were, in fact, 
a loss* 
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We therefore recommend that financial statements be provided 
promptly to each auxiliary manager showing, as a minimum, actual 
revenues and expenditures compared with budgeted revenues and ex- 
penditures for the month and the fiscal year-to-date. Prompt review 
and action based on the conditions shown in these reports should be 
expected to generate savings of 5% of the $50-million per year expen- 
ditures in the total system, which would have a favorable profit effect 
of $2. 5- million. 

23. Develop plans to naake each auxiliary profitable. 

Revenues from auxiliary enterprises must be sufficient to pay 
for all normal operating expenses and bond retirement needs and to 
provide a cash flow profit. We suggest that a proper level of profit 
from regular operations is 10%. According to instructions from the 
State Auditor of Public Accounts as long ago as 1966, these profits 
should be accumulated in reserves until major equipment replacements 
and building repair and remodeling necessitate their use. 

So that such profits are indeed generated, we recommend that 
each school undertake a management analysis of each element of each 
auxiliary enterprise operation to determine minimum levels of staffing, 
services, utilities, supplies, normal maintenance, and equipment 
needs that can be attained. The needs for major maintenance, equip- 
ment, and renovation expenditures, and the timing of such needs also 
should be projected. 

er|c - " 



With these data, a projected statement of income for each 
enterprise can be prepared for each of the next five years. Based on 
the target profitability of 10% recommended above, rate schedules can 
be developed for revenues. This five-year plan is not static, but should 
be reviewed and revised annually so that a current projection is always 
available. 

In addition, as the first year of the plan becomes formalized 
into the current budget, it must be monitored regularly during the year, 
to ensure that current goals are being met. 

24. Develop avixiliary enterprise reserves aggregating 20% of 
average revenues. 

Each auxiliary enterprise must develop adequate reserves 
from profits to pay for major equipment replacements and building 
renovations that become necessary as facilities age. The recommenda- 
tion above covers the development of a long-range plan with an overall 
profitability target of 10%. With this projection as a basis, planned 
major expenditures for equipment replacement and building renovation 
should be scheduled in the years anticipated. This procedure will show 
the amount of reserves remaining. These reserves should be built up 
to an average of 20% of average annual revenues, which will provide a 
cushion so that unexpected adverse circumstances can be covered with- 
out destroying financial viability. If, on the other hand, major 
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expenditure needs can be fully covered and reserves can be projected 
to exceed the 20% level, then and only then can consideration be given 
to reducing fees to a level that maintains this reserve, 

25. Reduce investments in inventory . 

Review of operations at several schools showed that bookstore 
investments in inventories are excessive. Good inventory practices, 
which were in evidence at some schools, show that a turnover of four 
times a year, which is equivalent to a three -month inventory on hand, 
can be achieved. We found six schools whose excess inventories in 
the bookstores totaled $400, 000. This excessive investment is a faulty 
use of cash and results in additional unnecessary expenses due to carry- 
ing costs, space requirements, record keeping, handling, physical 
inventories, obsolescense, and the interest value of the cash invested. 
As a general rule, the co3t of these factors is equal to 20% of the inven- 
tory value per year. 

Therefore, reducing inventories in only these six schools would 
result in a cash flow improvement of $400, 000 plus annual savings of at 
least $80, 000 in carrying costs, 

26. Discontinue the use of contracted food service . 

The Longwood College, Virginia Commonwealth University, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Virginia State College, and the College of William 
and Mary all use contracted food service. Their average annual charge 
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for this service is $513 per student, compared with a charge of $463 
at schools that manage their own food service operations and hire 
their own employees. The two highest rates in the state are Virginia 
Military Institute at $600 a year and the College of William and Mary 
at $560. In fiscal 197 2, food service sales of the schools using con- 
tract services totaled $5-million; a loss of $27, OOO was sustained on 
these operations. Schools that manage their own food service had sales 
totaling $11. 6-million and generated a profit of $614,000, about 5% 
of sales. 

We therefore recommend that the five schools cited study the 
benefits that would accrue through nnanaging this operation on their own. 
Employees are move responsive to the needs of the school than to any 
outside contractor. The economic benefits obviously are substantial. 
If these schools managed their own food service operations, the cost 
performance should be equal to the average of that attained by the other 
institutions. Because their rates are now 10% higher than those at 
schools managing their own food service, this would mean a total profit 
opportunity of $750, OOO. It might be more advisable, however, to 
accept more modest profits of 10% on sales and still reduce fees charged 
to the students by 5%. 
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Materials Management--State Level 

2 7. Establish a minimum level of purchase order that does not require 
review or approval by the State Department of Purchases and 
Supply, 

According to the present policy, purchase orders for less than 
$50 maybe made on local authority. Exceptions to this rule have been 
made for the three largest schools: the University of Virginia, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. These three have been delegated negotiating authority to 
higher limits because they have developed specific purchasing know- 
ledge and ability. 

To improve efficiency by eliminating repetitive review of 
small purchases, we recommend that local authority be increased to 
cover any purchase order aggregating less than $200. This authority 
does not, however, change the existing requirement that all materials 
on which there are state contracts will be purchased from those sources. 

Informal telephone bids should be obtained to cover purchases 
of more than $50 and purchasing files should contain suitable justifica- 
tion if quotations from less than three sources are obtained. 

We estimate that this improved procedure will eliminate 
substantial paperwork at both the institutional and state level, thereby 
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providing annual savings of about $25 » 000 per year. This amount is 
based on an average of 1,000 such purchase orders at each of the 12 
smaller schools per year and a conservative saving in state and insti- 
tutional level handling costs of $2 per purchase order. 

28. Issue purchase orders for items on state contract directly 
to authorized vendorSi, 

At present, the State Department of Purchases and Supply 
negotiates annual contracts for materials commonly required by many 
state agencies to obtain low prices through the advantage of large-scale 
buying. 

Existing procedures require that the schools, and all other 
agencies, prepare a complete purchase order for such materials and 
send it to the State Department of Purchases and Supply, which reviews 
the documentation and submits the purchase order to the vendor. This 
procedure provides significant built-in delay, with the extra mail time 
and review procedure, before the vendor receives the purchase order. 
Some schools attempt to avoid this extra delay by phoning orders to the 
vendor, giving him a purchase order" number, and advising him that 
he will receive a formal purchase order when it has been approved at 
the state level. The reasons offered at the state level for requiring 
this review are that the schools occasionally fill out their purchase orders 
improperly or may not be aware of the latest price. Such errors 
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apparently occur only in a minority of cases and should not be a basis 
for delaying issuance of purchase orders for needed supplies. 

We therefore recommend that each school be instructed to 
issue purchase ordei*s for materials included in state contracts directly 
to the concerned vendor. Copies may be forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment of Purchases and Supply in the normal manner. If, upon review, 
the State Department of Purchases and Supply finds any error, the depart- 
ment can communicate that fact to the school for correction. The State 
Department of Purchases and Supply must keep each school currently 
advised of any change in a state contract price. 

Implementation of this recommendation will be a step in the 
direction of contemporary management -by-exception principles, and 
away from the old-fashioned approach that assumes significant errors 
will constantly be made and therefore a detailed double-check of all 
clerical work is automatically required. Assuming an average of only 
2, 000 such purchase orders for each school each year, the saving 
through elimination of clerical effort and telephone expense, plus the 
time value of the materials gained through prompt placement of orders, 
should be at least $30,000 annually. 

29. Provide that major universities issue purchase orders 
directly to vendors . 

Under practices that have been in existence for several years, 
the three largest universities- Virginia Commonwealth University, 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, and the University 
of Virginia-have been authorized to negotiate completely all purchase 
ordei's up to an aggregate value of $1, 000. This authority was granted 
because of the recognized expertise available in the purchasing depart- 
ments of these schools. With that recognition, the universities should 
not have to submit the purchase orders so generated to the Department 
of Purchases and Supply for review prior to submittal to the vendors. 

We therefore recommend that the^^e schools be authorized to 
submit all such purchase orders directly to vendors. Copies can be 
submitted on a periodic basis to the State Department of Purchases 
and Supply if deemed necessary, or they can be retained in the school 
files for review by a representative of the state department. The 
three schools together issue an estimated 20, 000 such purchase orders 
a year. Based on a conservative saving in review time and clerical 
effort of $2 per purchase order, the annual saving should be $40, 000. 
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Personnel — State Level 

30. Establish a salary structure that reflects the requirement for 
regional differences in compensation for comparable positions 
throughout the Commonwealth . 

During our review of personnel administration practices within 
the system of higher education in Virginia, we analyzed the classified 
employee turnover at each institution. Certain institutions have consid- 
erably more difficulty in attracting and retaining competent employees 
than do others. Numerous factors affect the rate of turnover, but the 
chief one apparently is an institution's relative proximity to urban popu- 
lation or industrial centers, where more lucrative alternative employ- 
ment opportunities exist. 

For example, employee turnover at Virginia Commonwealth 
University in Richmond is 40%, In Norfolk, at Old Dominion University 
and Norfolk State College, classified employee turnover is 43% and 120%, 
respectively. On the other hand, p;c the College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg and at Longwood College in Farmville, personnel turnover 
is almost nonexistent. 

The size of the institution is not a determining factor, as evidenced 
by the employee turnover at Radford College and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. Both institutions are in what could be con- 
sidered rural environments; however, both Radford and Blacksburg are 
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near a large arsenal and several other major competitive employers. 
Employee turnover at Radford College and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University is 26% and 30%, respectively. 

The recent upgrading of various classified positions, such as 
maintenance trades, custodians, and paramedical workers, certainly 
will enhance the ability of each institution to attract and retain qualified 
personnel. However, such across-the-board classification upgrading 
may not have been necessary. It is unrealistic to assume that the socio- 
economic conditions in Farmville or Lexington are comparable to those 
in Norfolk or Richmond, The large cities not only offer more attractive 
industrial and federal employer position, but are populated with numerous- 
unreliable transients who can be recruited but perform unsatisfactorily. 
This condition results in the high rate of turnover that is responsible for 
higher training costs, dilution of supervision, and worker inefficiency. 
Therefore, it is critical that salaries be established at levels capable of 
attracting and retaining competent personnel. 

The state has previously recognized regional variances, as evi- 
denced by the salary differentials provided certain position classifications 
of northern Virginia (District of Columbia area) agency employees. How- 
ever, salary differentials have not been established for any other region. 

Therefore, the State Division of Personnel should develop a salary 
structure that reflects the required regional differences for comparable 
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positions throughout the Commonwealth. The salary system should be 
designed so that entry position salaries are conducive to the attraction 
of applicants who, through proper training, can satisfactorily perform 
assigned duties. Subsequent rate increases should be geared to encourage 
self -improvement of the employee, but also be at levels of pay sufficient 
to successfully compete with other employers for the better qualified 
employees. Only in this manner can the cost of high turnover and the 
associated high cost of contracted services in lieu of internal capabilities 
to perform such services be combated. The benefit potential of reduced 
turnover is addressed in Recommendation 32 in this section, where it 
is estimated at $82 8,000 annually. 

31. Eliminate the peer group system for establishing academic salaries . 

Compensation for the academic staff of each college and university 
in Virginia is based upon the salary average of their respective peer groups 
of institutions. Thus, each institution is compared nationally with institu- 
tions of comparable size, program, and quality characteristics. 

The actual salary range averages assigned to the peer groups are 
based on data assembled by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. As part of the salary procedure, once the salary standard based 
upon the peer group analysis for each institution is determined and speci- 
fied, the individual institution then allocates or budgets how each individual 
faculty member^s salary is to be affected. 
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Although the peer group system established salary objectives 
only, as opposed to obligation for funds, the concept has the following 
major disadvantages: 

• Peer group rankings are determined on the basis of 
institutional consensus and often are influenced more 
by individual aspiration than by logical salary adminis- 
tration practices that reflect education, experience, 
position requirements, and market availability as well 
as the educational needs of the state as a whole. Thus, 
the procedures would have George Mason University 
placed in the same salary peer group as Clinch Valley 
College, which would stifle George Mason^s ability to 
recruit faculty and staff of the background and quality 
necessary to develop the comprehensive university it 
is intended to become. 

• The peer group concept provides less compensation for 
a professor of freshman English at Longwood College 
than at the College of William and Mary, who would in 
turn, receive less than the same position at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, even though the duties, responsibilities, 
and the level of instruction may be identical in each case. 
Moreover, at a large university, the course might be 
taught by a graduate assistant rather than a full professor. 

• Although the salary average standards have not been 
funded to the full level of the respective peer group aver- 
ages (primarily due to federal wage increase controls), 
some institutions have been funded more closely to their 
peer group objectives than others. 

A better system of salary administration would base salary 

differentials upon teaching specialty, experience, market availability, 

research requirements, and level of instruction. A teacher of doctoral 

students certainly warrants more pay than an instructor of freshman 

English. However, there is little justification for paying less money to 
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a faculty member teaching such a course at one of the small colleges 
than one at a university. 

Therefore, the present peer group system should be replaced 
by a comprehensive program of salary administration that reflects the 
educational standards of the state and an individual institution's ability 
to attract qualified teachers. Although the present system penalizes 
smaller, less prestigious schools, these may well be the institutions 
requiring comipetitive salary structures to attract capable faculty. Also, 
an institution whose mission, as designated in the state master plan, 
requires concentration upon upper- division, graduate, and research pro- 
grams would need commensurate salaiy provisions. 

As discussed in Section in, '^State-Level Management, " the salary 
data would be incorporated into the budget formula by the Board of Regents 
in a manner consistent with the programs of each institution. 

Personnel — Institutional Level 
32. Reduce the high turnover rate of classified personnel through com- 
prehensive employee termination review procedures . 

Although accurate data were not available at each of the institutions 
reviewed, an analysis of employee termination information disclosed that 
seven colleges and universities had major employee turnover problems. 
Among these seven institutions, more than 5,800 employees terminated 
and were ultimately replaced during fiscal 1972, This is an employee 
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turnover of approximately 41% of the nonacademic staffs. (These 
figures pertain to only salaried, classified personnel, except for 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Norfolk State College, and Mary 
Washington College, where termination data included some nonclassi- 
fied hourly paid employees.) The seve^jf institutions with the highest 
rates of employee turnover are as follows: 



This excessive rate of employee turnover is indicative of a very 
serious personnel management problem. Continuous recruitment, can- 
didate evaluation, and reviewing efforts have a tremendous impact on 
the work load of persormel offices and prevent the focus of the staffs' 
attention on other important aspects of personnel management* More- 
over, when almost four out of every ten classified employees is 
replaced each year, supervisors are taxed, training and administrative 
costs increase, and overall employee efficiency decreases. 

Although excessive turnover is an acknowledged problem among 
so many of the institutions, only Longwood College conducts comprehen- 
sive exit interviews to determine the actual cause of employee termination. 



Norfolk State College 

Mary Washington College 

University of Virginia 

Old Dominion University 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 



120% 
45% 
45% 
43% 
40% 
30% 



and State University 
Radford College 



26% 
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Only in this manner can the specific causes of high turnover be identified 
and corrected to reduce the administrative, training, and operating costs 
associated with personnel replacements. Possible causes of turnover are: 

• Ineffective preemployment screening 

• Employee misconception of job duties, resulting from 
superficial interviews and lack of orientations 

• Performance inadequacies of supervisors 

• Uncompetitive wage scale structure 

• Personal reasons unrelated to college employment. 

These areas should be explored during termination processing of 
all employees, which would include completion of an exit interview check 
list to ensure the return of all institutional property. In addition, the 
analysis of turnover must identify trends or heavy losses in specific 
positions, and supervisors of these areas should be canvassed for further 
information. If the causes of turnover are internal and controllable by the 
college, corrective action should be taken. On the other hand, if they are 
caused by factors beyond the control of the institution, full documentation 
of these conditions should be reported to the state's Division of Personnel. 
For example, if the primary cause for employee turnover is an inadequate 
classified personnel wage structure, as alleged by several institutions, 
supporting data should be reviewed at the state level. 

Since the completion of our study, two positive steps have been 
taken by the state that should have a favorable effect on employee turnover 
rates: First, the salary rates of several previously uncompetitive positions 
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have been substantially increased, and second, effective September 1, 
1973, no person can be retained on a full-time hourly basis for more 
than 12 months without being offered a salaried position. In the past, 
many institutions have used the hourly payroll as a vehicle to circum- 
vent the formal review process required to establish permanent positions. 

Every effort should be made to reduce the employee turnover 
rate to more tolerable levels; 10% would be an ideal level under normal 
conditions, but a more reasonable achievable goal might be 15%. Estab- 
lishment of comprehensive termination processing, including exit inter- 
views, would be the vehicle for achieving this goal. In addition to 
identifying the specific cause for termination, such in-depth interviews 
would monitor supervisory performance, employee attitudes and morale, 
as well as the competitive market for personnel. 

The actual cost of employee turr?over includes personnel processing 
' and training time of both the institution's personnel function and the de- 
partment being served. Notification of vacancy, advertising, screening 
and interviewing of candidates, and processing of paperwork and payroll 
forms for both outgoing and incoming personnel must all take place. 
Conservatively, these transactions cannot be accomplished for less than 
$50 per employee replaced. 

Moreover, the new employee must undergo intensive training by 
supervisory personnel, so he rarely exceeds more than 50% job 
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effectiveness during at least the first month of employment. At this 
performance level, the training cost of a typical classified worker 
earning $4, 500 per year is one-half of the total of his $375 monthly 
income plus 20% fringe benefits, or $225 per rehiree. 

With proper management techniques, a more reasonable turnover 
rate of 15% is certainly attainable. Whei. accomplished, this elimination 
of approximately 3, 680 personnel replacements per year at the seven 
institutions previously cited would net administrative and training costs 
savings of $828, 000 annually. 

33. Centralize the administration of all institutional nonacademic 
personnel services under single supervisors of comprehensive 
personnel functions . 
Although the personnel functions of each institution reviewed 
comply with the formal requirements of the Virginia Personnel Act 
relative to classified employees, personnel administration at several of 
the colleges and universities is unstructured and decentralized or simply 
does not provide comprehensive services. Because no state standards 
define the level of services that must be offered, the degree of sophisti- 
cation of the respective personnel functions is a reflection of the manage- 
ment priorities or philosophies of individual institutions. 

Aside from the general absence of sophisticated personnel 
management techniques, the most common deficiency at the institutional 
level was decentralization of the personnel function; for example: 
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• Although the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity personnel department is one of the best in the state 
system and is developing many excellent programs, its 
overall effectiveness is substantially diluted by the direct 
hiring of custodial and food service workers by the buildings 
and grounds, dining hall, and student housing organizations, 
which employed 20% of the University's total full-time 
nonacademic work force. 

• Old Dominion University allows its buildings and grounds 
function to recruit and screen its own personnel. 

• At Virginia Military Institute, custodial and laundry workers 
are screened and evaluated by the buildings and grounds 
function. 

• At Virginia State College, no bona fide personnel function 
exists. Individual departments are responsible for their 
own recruiting and screening, and the various aspects of 
personnel administration are fragmented among four separate 
administrative officers and the payroll department, 

• At Mary Washington College, the buildings and grounds and 
dining hall operations are responsible for the recruitment 
and hiring of all their hourly personnel, or about 80% of the 
collegers hourly employees. Hourly employee turnover dur- 
ing fiscal 1972 exceeded 108%. 

• The Madison College personnel function provides no screening 
or testing services and has delegated the authority for checking 
references of applicants to individual departments. 

• Responsibility for personnel administration at Norfolk State 
College is split between a personnel supervisor and clerks 
working in the office of the president. This institution is 
unable to fill numerous vacancies with reliable personnel and 
suffers from a crippling rate of employee turnover of 120% 
annually. 

For these reasons, the personnel functions at the various colleges 
and universities should be centralized in one authority and directed to 
offer broadened, more comprehensive personnel services that enable the 
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effective provision and management of human resources for their 
institutions. Also, their responsibility should be extended to include 
administrators who, while having academic rank, are not part of the 
faculty. The following services, directed toward academic and classi- 
fied employees, should be offered under the direction of the respective 
personnel officers: 

• Central recruitment and preemployment processing, 
including orientation on general institutional operations, 
policies, procedures, and benefit and compensation 
programs. 

• Central data collection and retention of employee records, 
in addition to those required for payroll and benefit 
administ ration . 

• A uniform, comprehensive procedure for annual perform- 
ance evaluation of administrative employees. 

• Evaluation and development of position specifications. . 
This will require periodic wage surveys to determine new 
position salaries and to ensure that remuneration and 
assigned duties and responsibilities of existing staff are 
consistent with those of comparable positions within the 
institution as well as those offered by competitive employers. 

• Design of a long-range plan for employee development. The 
personnel function should be responsible for recruiting as 
well as training a staff that meets the considered and well- 
defined long-range requirements of the institution. As part 
of the latter, it would arrange training programs in custodial 
techniques, maintenance practices, as well as business 
management. 

• Termination processing of all employees, including comple- 
tion of exit interview check lists as described in the previous 
recommendation. 
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Plant Operation and Maintenance Institutional 



34, Institute comprehensive programs of preventive maintenance . 

Preventive maintenance (PM) is a preplanned, scheduled program 
of systematic facilities inspection, and routine cleaning, lubricating, and 
servicing of equipment. The primary objective of PM is to identify 
potential equipment malfunction and facilities deterioration before they 
occur and correct them before costly repairs are necessary. 

However, with the exception of Longwood College, PM programs 
at Virginia's institutions of higher education are virtually nonexistent. 
Although several institutions conduct some PM, it usually is limited to 
heatings ventilating, and air-conditioning equipment. Programs are 
neither systematized nor documented, and their effectiveness depends 
upon the interest and available time of maintenance personnel. Moreover, 
six institutions have no PM program whatsoever. At one institution the 
absence of PM allowed condensation to collect in air compressor lines, 
resulting in permanent water damage to the temperature control system 
that will cost $34, 000 to replace. 

Costs resulting from the absence of an effective PM program are 
reflected not only in repair costs, downtime, and user inconvenience 
due to equipment breakdown, but also in the performance of the mainte- 
nance function, because emergency calls require extravagant use of 
manpower and prevent organized management of maintenance. PM 
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increases the life and dependability of equipment, improves the 
effectiveness of the maintenance staff, avoids emergency repairs, 
and red/uces the frequency and magnitude of costly major contracted 
maintenance services. Other important benefits are as follows: 

• Reduction of emergency maintenance allows scheduled 
work to be followed to completion, 

• Capital expenditures for replacement or repair of 
buildings or equipment ultimately are reduced. 

• Costs of future maintenance requirements can be 
predicted more accurately. 

Therefore, the benefit of effective PM procedures would sub- 
stantially reduce maintenance operSiting costs, and their implementation 
should be given high priority. During fiscal 1972, the state's four-year 
colleges and universities expended approximately $4-million for building 
repairs and maintenance projects, exclusive of the maintenance support 
of affiliated agencies and auxiliary enterprises. We think that application 
of sound PM procedures would result in operating cost savings that we 
very conservatively estimate at approximately $286,000 annually. 

Implementation of the respective institutional PM programs 
should proceed as follows: 

• Establish an interim position of PM coordinator. 

• Develop a master equipment inventory file. A task force 
of student helpers under the supervision of the coordinator 
could facilitate prompt compilation of this equipment list. 
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• Document the inspection and service requirements and 
frequencies of each equipment item. Available owners 
manuals, equipment manufacturers specifications, and 
equipment data plates are valuable sources of such 
information. 

• Estimate annual PM man-hour requirements by means of 
available predetermined performance standards. 

• Establish an automated PM schedule that generates balanced 
weekly PM routines. 

• Maintain maintenance cost data by item of equipment. 

• Assign the ongoing PM program to the maintenance function's 
planner/ scheduler once it is operational and eliminate the 
PM coordinator position. 

35. . Establish systematic procedures for planning, scheduling, and 
measuring performance of maintenance operations . 

Systematic work planning and scheduling procedures are a critical 
part of maintenance management. They provide for organized and rapid 
accomplishment of critical repairs, for complete PM inspections and 
other recurring work, and for effective utilization of manpower. This 
results in a coordinated and low- cost operation not otherwise attainable. 
However, maintenance planning among the institutions was consistently 
found to be very rudimentary and incapable of optimizing the use of man- 
power. Formal work order systems, where they existed, were designed 
primarily to capture cost data for reimbursable renovation and alteration 
projects. Project cost estimates and analysis of craft backlogs for un- 
reimbursable projects and routine maintenance were rarely made. 
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Although several schools utilize dispatchers for receiving 
emergency telephone requests for maintenance assistance, and major 
multicraft projects are informally coordinated among supervisors, 
most maintenance craft shops operate rather autonomously, thus 
duplicating many maintenance administrative functions that could be 
effective if done centrally. Because records of maintenance backlogs 
do not exist, work loads among the trades are often unbalanced and the 
overall efficiency of the department suffers. Furthermore, this un- 
structured approach to planning has hampered the formulation of priori- 
ties, and on several campuses, administrative pressures have postponed 
critical maintenance in favor of major renovation projects. Moreover, 
the present methods of planning and scheduling maintenance provide 
supervisors with no quantitative means for evaluating the performance 
of their personnel. 

Therefore, in order to optimize the ability of the buildings and 
grounds functions to plan the maintenance operations of their institutions, 
each should create a new position, entitled planner-scheduler, which 
would be responsible for providing centralized comprehensive work 
planning and scheduling for all maintenance activities utilizing the latest 
maintenance management techniques. In practice, the planner- scheduler 
would receive all requests for work (small sind emergency jobs received 
by phone can be documented by a clerk), clarify work requirements, 
define craft responsibilities, and estimate the work content with respect 
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to total man-hours. These requests then must be ranked with respective 
predetermined priority classifications, such as emergency repairs, 
safety projects, PM, major new projects, and routine maintenance. 

Once the work has been classified and estimated, maximum 
utilization of manpower could be achieved by dividing the schedule into 
fixed and variable segments. The fixed schedule compromises pre- 
dictable, periodically recurring work, such as PM, to which a portion 
of the crew must be committed on a daily basis. The man-hours re- 
quired for this work, deducted from available m.aintenance hours, 
equal the true time available for daily scheduling of emergency and 
other nonrecurring work, which must be evaluated in terms of priority 
and due date. As routines are established and preplanning efforts are 
improved, the ratio of fixed- schedule hours to variable- schediiie hours 
should increase. 

Implementation of proper organization and systemized work 
planning and scheduling has substantially increased the effectiveness of 
many maintenance operations and reduced their maintenance labor costs 
by as much as 20% to 30%. However, even greater savings can be achieved 
through application of measured standards for maintenance work. Universal 
Maintenance Standards (UMS) are comprehensive, fully validated compila- 
tions of data that give an accurate standard time for perfoirming mainte- 
nance jobs. It is not uncommon for maintenance labor costs to be reduced 
by as much as 40% to 50% when UMS are applied. 
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If UMS are utilized, the proposed planner -scheduler also would 
function as a UMS analyst. Rather than estimating the work content of 
maintenance jobs, he could accurately predict, by means of UMS, an 
engineered standard time. 'As a result, planning and scheduling efforts 
would be more accurate, serve as a gauge of departmental and craft 
performance, and form the basis for justifying changes in methods and 
tools. In industry, an analyst can provide work for 30 to 50 mechanics 
and tradesmen. In a caonpus environment, without specialized produc- 
tion equipment, one competent analyst may well be able to cover the 
entire maintenance department. 

A UMS program and its elements of standard data, time formulas, 
benchmark jobs, and spread sheets are available from a variety of 
sources. The Maintenance Control Division of the University of Virginia 
buildings and grounds department is experimenting with the use of U, S. 
Navy maintenance standards. At Virginia State College, the Director 
of Buildings and Grounds plans to implement the use of U, S. Army 
Post Engineer maintenance standards. The Longwood College physical 
plant department also is interested in applying maintenance standards 
to the conduct of department operations. 

The coordination of the development and application of UMS as 
well as the training of UMS analysts should be accomplished centrally 
through the proposed Board of Regents administrative training organization. 
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Implementation of maintenance cost performance improvements 
should proceed as follows: 

• The position of planner- scheduler should be created by 
each institution. 

• The Board of Regents should provide central training for 
them in the application of UMS. 

• All maintenance requests should be routed through the 
planner- scheduler. 

• A time standard for each maintenance project should be 
determined. ' 

• An accumulative maintenance man-hour backlog by craift 
should be maintained. 

• The maintenance schedule should be planned in conjunction 
with the maintenance superintendent with respect to job 
priorities and craft backlogs. 

• Maintenance performance should be measured by comparing 
actual assignment completion times to the predetermined 
time standards. 

We conservatively estimate that the improved effectiveness and 
utilization of manpower resulting from systematic planning and scheduling 
techniques based upon UMS would result in savings equivalent to 20% of 
institutional maintenance labor costs. These savings, as identified in the 
individual institutional management reviews, would provide, including 
fringe benefits, maintenance labor cost savings of approximately $918, 000 
annually. 

36. Centralize the responsibility for custodial services, and institute 
improved techniques for its management . 
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Custodial services are by far the costliest category of institu- 
tional physical plant expenditures. Janitorial costs at Virginia Co-mmon- 
wealth University alone during fiscal 1972 accounted for more than 38% 
of total physical plant expenditures. During this period, custodial 
services at Virginia Commonwealth University and the University of 
Virginia totaled more than $4. 3 -million. Although the magnitude of 
janitorial operations is significant, a disproportionate amount of empha- 
sis has been placed on its management, as evidenced by the disparity of 
cost performance experienced among the various institutions. 

Although it is difficult to compare costs between organizations 
because of the variety of cleaning requirements and the inconsistency 
of available data, gross indexes of cost performances can be obtained 
by comparing the ratios of custodial salaries to square feet of area 
maintained. 

Such a determination of current custodial cost performance was 
made at each institution. Among the institutions, the cost of janitorial 
services ranges between $0. 15 and $0. 54 per square foot. The median 
cost is $0. 29 per square foot. This is comparable to the janitorial cost 
performance at other public institutions of higher education that utilize 
unsophisticated means of planning and controlling their custodial functions. 

Custodial cost performances also vary within individual institutions. 
At one university, where two autonomous custodial functions exist, house- 
keeping costs vary between buildings by as much as $0. 20 per square foot. 
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A second university operates four separate housekeeping functions that 
range in operating costs between $0. 36 and $0. 87 per square foot. A 
third institution has six autonomous housekeeping functions, each with 
its individual quality standards and cost performance. In total, five 
institutions have divided authority over campus housekeeping operations. 

Uncoordinated control of custodial services results in unnecessary 
duplication of effort and prohibits economies normally associated with 
centralized management, such as closer supervision, more comprehen- 
sive training, manpower flexibility, specialized work assignments, and 
greater efficiency, which are essential to properly control costly jani- 
torial operations. 

All custodial functions at each institution therefore should be 
centralized under the control and direction of the buildings and grounds 
department, which possesses the highest level of maintenance know-how 
as well as the experience needed to plan and supervise the work of large 
numbers of people. Centralization would maximize economies through 
implementation of the following custodial management tools: custodial 
task-oriented teams, predetermined time standards, and comprehensive 
training* 

The majority of custodial managers assign individual custodians 
the total cleaning responsibility for specific buildings during the daytime 
hours, when the facilities are least accessible for efficient cleaning. 
This practice inherently results in an imbalance of work loads between 
janitors and inhibits their effective supervision. 
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Assignment of custodial teams to functional tasks generates 
repetitive routines, develops cleaning specialists, and facilitates the 
application of predetermined time standards. Moreover, custodial 
teams could work when facilities are most accessible for cleaning; 
that is, on residential campuses part-time employees could work an 
early evening shift, while full-time employees would work a split shift, 
spending afternoons in the residence halls and evenings in the academic 
buildings. 

The planning, scheduling, and measurement of the proposed task 
system should be accomplished by means of predetermined time stand- 
ards as basis for allocation of personnel, distribution of work loads 
and custodial performance. These standards have been developed for 
almost every aspect of custodial activities under a broad range of condi- 
tions. With little effoiTt, these standard data can be centrally tailored 
for institutional use by specially trained personnel competent in 
"methods time measurement" techniques. Institutional personnel then 
could be trained in the application of these standards by the Director 
of Training of the proposed Board of Regents. 

Efforts to improve the management of custodial operations would 
not be complete without a handbook. It should be used as a training 
manual for new personnel to acquaint them with their equipment and 
performance standards and as a valuable reference document for work 
methods and standing operating procedures. 
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This recommendation is not intended to eliminate the presence 
of all custodians from buildings during normal working hours. A 
skeleton campus force must be on hand to provide on-call janitorial 
service. One man per large facility should be adequate. Moreover, 
each facility (academic, auxiliary, or dormitory building) should appoint 
a staff member through which to funnel complaints regarding quality of 
custodial service. This coordinator would maintain a direct line of 
communication with the executive housekeeper and key custodial task 
force supervisors, 

Implem ^ntation of custodial cost performance improvement 
should proceed as follows: 

• Centralize all custodial activities under the respective 
buildings and grounds departments. Because their assigned 
duties take them throughout the facilities of the physical 
plant, custodians can serve as a valuable inspection arm of 
the PM program, providing needed information on the gen- 
eral state of repair of facilities to the director. 

• Eliminate assignment of janitors to individual buildings 
in favor of supervised task-oriented custodial teams. 

• Utilize predetermined time standards for development of 
schedules and assignment of work loads. 

• Schedule cleaning of facilities during hours of maximum 
accessibility. 

• Provide each worker with a comprehensive custodian's 
handbook. 

Where custodial operations are informally organized without 
measured work assignments, custodial performance rarely exceeds 
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60% to 70% efficiency (100% represents an average person working at 
a normal rate, 100% of the scheduled day). Based on the unstructured 
inefficient methods of janitorial operations observed at the majority of 
institutions, establishment of modern management techniques should 
provide a saving of at least 15% of the combined salaries, wages, and 
fringe benefits committed to custodial operations at Virginia's four- 
year public supported colleges and universities. As identified in the 
backup file for each institution, improved custodial management should 
provide state- wide savings of approximately $1,254, 000 annually. 

37. Utilize operating reports for improvement of maintenance 
management . 

Management information is a key element in controlling main- 
tenance operating costs. However, throughout our review of the phyt5ical 
plant operations of Virginia's public institutions of higher education, not 
a single adequate system of data collection and use was found. 

Most institutions utilize a work order form for requesting and 
authorizing maintenance services, A few institutions utilize the work 
order form to collect building or cost center data from which auxiliary 
enterprise facilities can be charged for maintenance services. However, 
the work order systems of several institutions are very elementary, 
operating costs are not collected or analyzed, and managers Jiave no 
basis for determining the effectiveness of the maintenance function. 
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Furthermore, the inadequacy of the cost- identifying apparatus at 
several institutions, in effect, results in a subsidy of auxiliary enter- 
prise operations that amounts to many thousands of dollars annually. 

The establishment of a comprehensive maintenance management 
information system not only would properly identify operating costs that 
would eliminate auxiliary enterprise subsidies, but more important, it 
would provide maintenance managers with the information necessary to 
effect maintenance operating costs. 

Because the key document for any system of maintenance control 
is the work order, the establishment of an effective work order system is 
the essential first step in the real control of maintenance costs. A com- 
prehensive work order form that is helpful in planning and controlling 
several aspects of maintenance operations consists of: 

• A request for the work to be performed and space for a 
description of the trouble. 

• Space for planning the repairs and estimating the labor and 
materials required. 

• Authorization and instruction on when the job is to be 
performed. 

• A parts requisition for drawing parts and posting inventory 
records, 

• Space for recording the actual labor and material costs 
required to complete the work. 

• Space for posting equipment records and control reports. 
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For repetitive work, standing orders that are effective for 
fixed periods can be generated. In emergencies, the job may be started, 
but the paperwork must follow before the time spent can be properly 
charged. 

By means of the work order device, the overall maintenance 
work load by craft can be identified and scheduled in a manageable 
manner. Furthermore, because man-hour and material estimates are 
an integral part of the work order, maintenance personnel are apprised 
of the level of performance expected of them by supervisors. 

Such systematic work planning and scheduling procedures are a 
critical part of maintenance management. They allow objective deter- 
mination of maintenance priorities, facilitate better utilization and 
coordination of manpower, and provide the data necessary to analyze 
maintenance costs. In addition, the work order form can be utilized to 
collect critical operating information that can be distributed to mainte- 
nance managers in the form of the following reports; 

• Maintengtnce Backlog Report , This report, issued daily, 
depicts the outstanding work load of the department by 
craft. The estimated labor requirements of newly issued 
work orders are added to the backlog, and actual labor 
requirements- -as identified by completed work orders-- 
are subtracted. This report prevents craft overloading, 
a situation by which routine jobs develop into emergency 
jobs. The backlog report also is a valuable tool in 
determining whether to use outside contractors, schedule 
overtime, or request additional personnel. 
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Craft Performance Report . On a weekly basis, the pro- 
posed planner-s( heduler compares actual craft perform- 
ance with estimated man-hours to determine a gross 
percentage of performance efficiency. As the planning 
and scheduling systems in the overall maintenance opera- 
tion become more routine, the institutions should adopt 
Universal Maintenance Standards (UMS), as suggested 
previously. In this way, actual performance could be 
compared against standard hours developed by industrial 
and maintenance engineers to obtain a precise measure of 
actual maintenance performance efficiency. 

Time Distribution Report . This report identifies, in terms 
of percentage, the actual time devoted to the various types 
of maintenance: emergency, preventive, routine, and the 
like. A good index for evaluating overall planning and 
maintenance performance is the monthly percentage of 
these classificatiotis of work rplated to total maintenance 
man-hours. 

Monthly Operating Report . This report is utilized to com- 
pare the monthly average and month-by-month cost perform- 
ance (by maintenance category) from previous years with 
current performance. Graphical presentations are particu- 
larly useful in portraying trends. Historical cost perform- 
ance comparisons should be made by cost centers, that is, 
various buildings and major operating systems within them, 
as well as organizational elements within the maintenance 
department. Moreover, this information should be shared 
with individual department supervisors so that they can 
ma:ximize their contribution to the cost performance of the 
overall maintenance effort. 

Equipment Maintenance Record Card . This report accumu- 
lates the total maintenance cost for individual items of 
equipment, based on the completed work order. These 
record cards are an integral part of the PM system, so 
many equipment cost items will be generated from the stand- 
ing work orders that support a routinely scheduled but com- 
prehensive PM program. Such record cards provide critical 
information for decisions on equipment procurement and 
replacement. 
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Although several institutions have attempted to generate some 
maintenance costs by cost center, the success of these programs has 
been very limited because considerable efforts of departmental clerical 
personnel are absorbed in manually posting these historical files. 
Therefore, the plans for development of common systems of manage- 
ment information previously recommended in this report should include 
a program for the establishment of an automated maintenance management 
information system. This program should put to use existing historical 
maintenance data and facilitate the collection, analysis, and distribution 
of future data obtained from the maintenance source document, the 
maintenance work order form. 
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Academic Resources-^State Level 

38. Provide library staff positions on the basis of actual operatmg 
need. 

The libraries of Virginia's four-year public institutions of higher 
education are currently staffed with approximately 720 full-time em- 
ployees, as shown in the table depicting various library statistics on the 
following page, and about one-third are professional librarians. This 
permanently authorized staff is supplemented by numerous part-time 
student and nonstudent employees who represent the full-time equivalent 
of more than 200 persons. The institutions* combined cost for library 
salaries and wages was approximately $5,9-million in fiscal 1972. 

Beginning this year, the budget manual has provided a staffing 
formula to determine levels of library staff exclusive of part-time 
hourly help to be requested for 1974/75 and beyond. These staffing 
formula provide one professional librarian for each 300 annual (regular 
session plus summer session) FTE undergraduate students and one pro- 
fessional librarian for each 100 annual FTE graduate students. In addi- 
tion, for each professional librarian authorized by application of these 
ratios, two support staff personnel are allowed. 

The cost implication of fully funding the institutions on the basis 
of the new staffing formula is staggering. On the basis of the formula. 
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for the first year of the 1974/76 biennium, an additional 431 permanent 
library positions would be required. This state-wide library staff 
increase of 60% would increase library personnel costs, including 
fringe benefits, among the institutions by about $4. 24-million annually. 
Application of student-to-library staff ratios to enrollments projected 
for 1982 would require establishment of about 715 new library positions, 
an increase of 100% over current staffing levels. This would increase 
current library personnel costs by $7-million annually. 

In addition to the economic ramifications of the new library 
staffing formula, there are also logistical problems. For example, 
the 48 new positions requested by one college cannot possible be 
accommodated in the existing library because the technical service areas 
of that facility are already overcrowded. Several other institutions are 
also grossly affected by the staffing formula, as indicated in the table 
which projects increases at four institutions of 60, 65, 82, and 89 
persons, respectively. Only two institutions would not qualify for 
additional staff. On the basis of the formula, one institution has four 
excess staff members and the other, 17. 

Library authorities often take library expenses as a percentage 
of total institutional educational, and general expenditures to measure 
adequate support of libraries. Various sources, including John Dale 
Russell, the Office of Education, and the Committee on Standards of 
the Association of College and Research Libx'aries, cite as typical 
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library function expenditures as 5% to 6% of their respective institution's 
educational and general expenditures. During fiscal 1972, the combined 
library expenditures of Virginia's public institutions were 6.4% of their 
educational and general expenditures. However, if the libraries were, 
staffed in accordance with the new staffing formula, library expenditures 
w ould increase to 8.6% of current educational and general expenditures. 

Further evidence that Virginia's student-to-librarian ratios 
are liberal can be demonstrated by comparison with those in Texas, 
which has utilized a student-to-librarian ratio that changes incrementally 
according to enrollment size. Applying the Texas formula to the enroll- 
ment at one Virginia university results in a requirement for 30 profes- 
sional librarians, as opposed to 77 librarians determined by the Virginia 
formula. 

In addition to being too liberal, Virginia's library staffing formula 
is much too rigid and simply does not address the institutional difference 
in methods and scope of operations. The public and technical services 
of a research library of a major university are considerably different 
from those of a small special-purpose institution. 

The graduate -level reference assistance and complex original 
cataloging associated with research libraries opposed to the pre- 
dominant acquisition of standard reference ma-, rial that is routinely 
precataloged by less comprehensive libraries, is evidenced by cataloging 
cost differentials, as shown ki the table. These differences, which range 
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from a low of $2 per volume to a high of $10. 10 per volume between two 
universities, must be addressed in any library staff -budgeting process. 
Therefore, the present library staff -budgeting formula should be replaced 
by a formula that reflects the libraries' actual work load, rather than 
the student enrollment of the institutions. 

A work load analysis of library operations is a study within 
itself and was outside the scope of our review. However, we recommend 
that such a study be conducted to determine the actual work load of the 
various library functions. The objective would be to establish quanti- 
tative criteria for staffing each of these functions. Such an approach 
has been used in California, which provides one technical service pro- 
fessional librarian for: each 1, 600 volumes added, each 4, 500 volumes 
mended, each 1, 500 volumes discarded, each 25, 000 goverment docu- 
ments received, each 50, 000 periodicals received, each 200, 000 volumes 
sorted and shelved, each 2-million volumes of shelf reading, and so on. 
Public service librarians are provided on the basis of total public ser- 
vice points multiplied by the number of manned hours per week multiplied 
by 1. 24 (for related work) divided by 40 hours per week. 

It is not our intent to endorse California's library staffing 
formula, because a comprehensive work analysis of library operations 
can undoubtedly determine staffing criteria with even greater precision. 
Such criteria, for example, might distinguish between original cataloging 
of foreign language material and normal English language nnaterial 
routinely percataloged by the Library of Congress. 
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We think that Library staffing requirements, based upon 
comprehensive work load analyses of the various library functions, 
would demonstrate that the existing library staffing formula which 
would increase total current state -wide library staiff positions by 60%, 
is much too liberal. Therefore, the results of the work, load analyses 
should be incorporated into the proposed system of formula budgeting 
as the required. criteria for library staff planning. 

Based on our analysis of library operations, until more 
quantitative measurement of operating needs can be identified, the 
number of institutional library positions should not be increased by 
any more than they can individually justify. Furthermore, institutions 
that have proportionately more library staff members than their sister 
institutions would receive very few if any new positions. Providing 
librarians could justify a very liberal state-wide increase in library 
positions as large as 10%, this would be equivalent to funding the 
new library staff formula at about 17% of its potential cost. This would 
obviate the need for 359 new permanent library staiff positions and avoid, 
including fringe benefits, salary costs of approximately $3. 53-million 
annually. 

39. Fund library book, periodical, and document acquisitions on the 
basis of academic program support requirements. 

Altogether, the libraries of Virginia's public four-year institutions 
of higher education serve approximately 98, 000 library users through a 
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combined collection that is projected to reach approximately 6. 45-million 
volumes by the end of fiscal 1974. During fiscal 1973, the institution's 
expenditures for library materials exceeded $5-million. 

The funding of acquisition programs of individual libraries 
are based on a comparison of projected library holdings with a collection 
size determined to be adequate by application of the Clapp- Jordan formula, 
which has established theoretical volume quantity criteria on enrollment 
size, faculty strength, and the number and levels of fields of concentra- 
tion offered by the institution. Libraries with collections of greater 
size than the theoretical quantitative leve^ of adequacy, as identified 
by the formula, are funded on the basis of actual volumes held; 
specifically, the institution is provided funds equal to 5% of the volumes 
projected to be on hand at the end of the current year multiplied by $15 
per volume. Libraries with collections with less than the minimal 
number of volumes identified as adquate by the ici'mula are funded on the 
basis of $15 per volume multiplied by 5% of the number of volumes equal 
to the theoretical level of adequacy. Thus, the former and latter calcu- 
lations establish the ^'standard maintenance'* allowances requested by 
libraries with collection sizes deemed adequate and deficient, respectively. 
In addition, libraries with theoretically deficient collections may request 
more funding to eliminate quantitative deficiences on the basis of $15 per 
volnme times the number of volumes below minimal adequacy. 
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The current method of library resource funding is superior 
to the budget technique used in the previous biennium for two reasons: 
First, the 5% increase applied to holdings is more conservative than 
the 57o» 6% and 7% graduated increases previously requested by under- 
graduate, graduate, and doctoral institutions, respectively, and second, 
allowing theoretically deficient libraries to request standard maintenance 
allowances based upon minimal adequacy as opposed to actual holdings 
reduces theoretical deficiencies more rapidly. 

Nonetheless, existing methods of library resources budgeting 
do not reflect the actual educational program requirements of the 
institutions. On the contrary, present library resource budgeting 
standards appear to be considerably influenced by the present library 
philosophy that equates the value of library resources with the number 
of volumes in the collection. This philosophy apparently originated 
within the comprehensive institutions where a prevalent interest in 
national preemminence as measured by collection size is evident. In 
this regard, the Clapp-Jordan formula for estimating collection deficien- 
cies has become a convenient mechanism for extension of this policy. 

Although they appear io be generous, the formulas for minimum 
adequacy developed by Verner W. Clapp and Robert T. Jordan do attempt 
to identify the principal factors affecting academic needs for books 
and to ascribe suitable weights to each factor. The value of a library 
collection can be equated to its size, if each addition has been carefully 
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considered and a comprehensive weeding program to withdraw obsolete 
material is conducted on a continuing basis. However, when haphazard 
methods of book selection are evident and when undetermined quantities of 
obsolete books are maintained in these collections, any attempt to equate 
collection size with the ability to support academic programs is totally 
unrealistic. 

In regard to the validity of their formula, Clapp and Jordan 
have stated that ''Minimum adequacy can be achieved only if all material 
is carefully chosen with a view to the purpose to be served, and the 
weeding program is as active and realistic in relation to needs as is the 
program of acquisition. Furthermore, the Standi?rds of the College 
Delegate Assembly of the Southern Association of College and Schools 
also requires continuous weeding of library collections. 

However, under present methods of funding* libraries with 
collections above the minimum quantitative standards receive funds 
on the basis of year-end projected and unweeded collections. Thus, 
librarians without deficits would be foolish to remove unneeded material 
from their holdings because it would adversely effect the base upon which 
funding is calculated. For example, several institutions have many such 
volumes within their collections. Since funds are authorized on the basis 
of actual holdings, removal of these materials from the collections would 
cost the libraries thousands of dollars in acquisition funds. 
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Therefore, the state should discontinue funding library 
acquisitions on the basis of books held. Not only does this fail to 
address the qualitative ability of the collection to support its institu- 
tion's programs, but the obsession for quantitative growth discourages 
weeding, results in extravagant use of library space, and leads to 
premature need for additional capital construction. 

Appropriations should be made solely on the basis of support 
requirements of the academic programs offered. Conversely, approval 
of new academic programs should be granted only after the cost of 
supporting library resources have been identified and determined to 
be consistent with the state's educational objectives and its ability to 
fund them. 

If library directors can demonstrate that financial support 
beyond the present level is required after comprehensive and ongoing 
evaluations of library resources have been made with respect to recent 
bibliographies and other standard guides for the various concentrations; 
they should be so provided. Funding should be based on actual require- 
ments, not historical precedent or arbitrary formulas. Moreover, 
the investment of these funds in additional library resources should be 
protected by well-considered acquisition selections and weeding programs. 

Until precise library book, periodical, and document acquisition 
funding standards can be developed on the basis of actual academic program 
support requirements, an interim funding criteria must be utilized. 
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However, funding on the basis of a percentage of collection holdings 
provides very generous support for five institutions with collections 
that are currently 27%, 29%, 73%, 137%, and 18S% greater, respectively, 
than the theoretically adequate level (see table on page IV - 87). 
Because funding on this basis widens the gap between adequate and de- 
ficient collections and discourages vitally needed weeding and because 
the Clapp-Jordan formula has been accepted as the Commonwealth's 
criteria for establishing the quantitative adequacy of collections, it is 
logical that standard maintenance allowances for all institutions be calcu- 
lated in the interim on this basis. Establishment of the state -wide stand- 
ard maintenance allowamce based upon the Clapp-Jordan formula would 
reduce the number of volumes required during the next biennium by 
about 59^000 and save approximately ^^880, 000 annually. 

In addition, the current funding standard of $15 per volume 
should be modified to reflect the actual acquisition cost of the various 
categories of library material required at each institution. For example, 
the flat $15 per volume standard does not reflect the cost differential 
between books, periodicals, and microforms, or their required mix. 
The educational objectives of some disciplines require a greater 
dependence upon expensive serials and continuations, which escalate 
the per-volume cost. Likewise, the institutions emphasizing lower- 
division offerings normally require fewer and less expensive reference 
materials than do the institutions with broad graduate, profess sional, 
and technical programs* 
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The existence of per-volume institutional cost differentials 
were verified in a 1971 study by one state librarian who determined 
that the cost per volume for 13 state -supported colleges and universities 
ranged between $4. 15 per volume to $13. 18 per volume. The average 
cost was $10.01 per volume. In effect, institutions requiring less 
expensive material are overfunded at the expense of institutions needing 
the most support. Because the Division of Budget has included within 
the 1974/1975 library resource budgeting documents a request for 
historical per-volume cost from the institutions, data will be forthcoming 
to reevaluate this per-volume cost standard. 

Academic Resources^—Institutional Level 

40. Utilize improved purchasing techniques for the acquisition cf 
library materials and binding services. 

Virginia's 15 public institutions of higher education spend 
approximately $5-million annually for library materials that include 
books, periodical and serial subscriptions, related m/^iterials, and 
binding services. Although periodical subscription rates ar^ essentially 
fixed because of limited sources of supply, books (particularly trade 
books; can be acquired from a variety of sources at various discounts. 
Library material acquisition costs over which technical service librarians 
can exercise some control are thus limited to book material and bindery 
services, which cost the institutions a total of about $3-million in fiscal 
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1972. Unfortunately, the combination of the book publishing amd distri- 
bution industries complexities, acquisition budgets of enormous size, 
and the general absence of purchasing expertise among acquisition librar- 
ians have prevented the knowledgeable and efficient use of available funds. 

To simplify the acquisition process, most libraries depend 
heavily on the wholesaler or jobber. A jobber Is a book dealer who buys 
new books in large quantities from multiple sources, accumulating a 
representative stock and giving libraries an opportunity to acquire the 
books of many publishers at a discount with a single order form, invoice, 
and payment. Several of the libraries have provided jobbers with a pro- 
file of their institution's academic offerings and the supplier is instructed 
to deliver, for inspection and approval, all new publications that are 
available in the fields that match the institution's profile. These blanket 
order approval plans are used primarily at institutions with extremely 
large acquisition budgets. Although this technique simplifies the order- 
ing process, many volumes are added to the collection that would not 
normally have been selected. On the other hand, at several institutions, 
this streamlined ordering method is almost mandatory if their very large 
acquisition budgets are to be expended. 

In any event, there appears to be little inclination among acquisi- 
tions librarians to reduce acquisition costs by comparing discounts of 
alternative suppliers, entering into joint procurement ventures or re- 
source sharing with sister institutions, or by analyzing existing procurement 
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practices. Each of these deficiencies must be eliminated to enable 
optimum use of available acquisition funds. 

First, in order to apply effective techniques to the acquisition 
function, a comprehensive analysis of material available and its sources 
must be made. One source of this data would be the data bank of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute's automated acquisitions record-keeping system. 
That institution's systems librarian should coordinate the development 
of a periodic report for use by all of the librarians in the public system. 
In this way, valuable procurement information would be available for 
analysis by acquisition librarians. This report should provide: 

• A breakdown of library materials, listing of materials by 
types: trade books, educational books by subject, out-of- 
print books, reference materials, microforms, and the 
like. This list should provide an accurate profile of the 
collection and an indication of future needs. 

• A master list of vendors, identifying each source of supply 
by type of book obtained, volume purchased, percentage of 
discount obtained, and other vendor performance criteria, 
such as percent of orders filled, timely delivery, and gen- 
eral quality of service. 

Through techniques of modal simulation, this information could 
be applied to the specific procurement needs of each institution and should 
provide the basis for selecting vendors and identifying common orders 
that are conducive to accumulation as single orders that take full advan- 
tage of volume purchasing. 

Second, the libraries should be required to seek competitive bids 
for the procurement of book materials and bindery services. Several 
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institutions depend exclusively on one or two jobbers for almost all 
their acquisition needs. One large library divides approximately 
$683^ SCO worth of book acquisitions between two jobbers and obtains 
another $116» 000 through approval plans offered by several jobbers. 
Another institution expends $190, 000 for books through two principal 
jobbers. Moreover, at most institutions, the selciition of vendors is 
traditional and dependent on past service rather th^^in present discount 
performance. 

In recent years, book suppliers have demonstrated an increasing 
willingness to compete for lucrative acquisition budgets of colleges and 
universities. It is inconceivable that more favorable discounts could 
not be achieved by inviting respected jobbers with good service records 
to bid on these large acquisition programs. Therefore, competitive 
bidding should be required for the acquisition of books and bindery 
services. 

Third, acquisition librarians should aggressively pursue cost 
S(:^vings and cooperative ventures with other libraries. Thus far, 
cooperative book purchasing between institutions has been conducted 
through the sponsorship of the State Council's Library Advisory Com- 
mittee with special state- appropriated funds. The institutions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, should aggressively initiate cooperative 
book-purchasing ventures, even without state sponsorship, because a 
considerable savings potential exists. 
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For example, one jobber offers an across-the-board 40% discount 
on all trade books plus a $2. 65 service charge for every title ordered. 
Only a 25<J per volume service fee is charged for each duplicate copy of 
the title ordered. Thus, for every Ix'-ade book common to the needs of 
more than one institution, $2. 40 per copy would be saved. Libraries 
with similar programs, such as education and social sciences, could 
combine purchases of basic core books for such programs and achieve 
volume discounts. Moreover, neighboring institutions could jointly 
acquire expensive reference books or complete sets of valuable but rare 
serials and the like. 

As identified in the backup file on the individual institutions, 
improved procurement techniques analysis of the acquisition function, 
establishment of competitive bidding, and cooperative ventures for the 
purchase of library materials would provide a considerable saving of 
available acquisition dollars. We very conservatively estimate that 
application of these techniques would provide an annual saving of approx- 
imately $314, 000. 

41. Institute programs of library space management . 

The tremendous increase in the acquisition programs of institu- 
tional libraries across the state has precipitated the present widespread 
expansion of library facilities. Only two of the 14 major institutions re- 
viewed have not recently had or are not currently planning expansion of 
library facilities. As these ambitious acquisition programs continue, 
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the largo investiiiont in capital construction can be optimized only by 
effective programs of library spaco management. 

Therefore, as discussed in a previous recommendation, each 
institution must develop a long-range plan for the development of its 
library resources. These plans should outline a program of implemen- 
tation of viable alternatives to continuous capital construction, such as 
ongoing comprehensive book-weeding programs to eliminate obsolete 
materials, off-site bulk storage of little-used material of considerable 
research value that prevents weeding, layotit modifications to increase 
utilization of available space, expanded use of microfonin material 
whenever possible, avoidance of unnecessary duplication of material 
available at nearby institutions, and the removal of nonlibrary activities 
from library facilities. Positive action in these areas at the institutional 
level would extend the effective service life of existing and future library 
facilities. 

42. Encourage the development of cost-saving library consortiums . 

Library technical service functions have long been the target of 
systems analysts for the cost-saving application of automated systems 
of acquisitions, cataloging, and circulation control, as well as the 
accounting of the library's financial activities. The existence of these 
potential savings has led to the development of cooperative agreements 
between groups of regional institutions of higher education throughout 
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the nation. Known as consortiums, these groups are dedicated to the 
following purposes: 

• Provide, through cooperative acquisition, materials beyond 
the reach of individual component libraries, 

• Achieve economies in the use of resources, both human and 
material. 

• Reduce needless duplication of resources, especially of ex- 
pensive and little-used materials, 

• Facilitate sharing of materials among members of the group. 
The consortium is a particularly effective mechanism for reducing 

the systems development cor.' s that would be prohibitive on an individual 
basis. For example, the Ohio College Library Center, in Columbus, 
which provides a central computerized cataloging system for some 60 
colleges and university libraries has reduced costs by mechanizing and 
centralizing rriany library procedures. In addition to preventing the 
unnecessary duplication of automated systems, development, and hard- 
ware, central cataloging also generates a data base from which an opti- 
mum balance of duplicate holdings can be monitored on a state-wide basis. 

The Ohio Center provides these cataloging services to member 
institutions at a cost of $2, 10 per volume. This is substantially lower 
than the cost performance achieved by Virginia institutions, which range 
between $2, 00 per volume to $11,25 per volume. The mean cost was 
determined to be $5, 70 per volunne. 

The Association of Southeastern Research Libraries has proposod 
the establishment of a similar library network in the Southeast. The 
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association has been working closely with Ohio Center representatives 
and has obtained a tentative commitment from them to share its existing 
data base in the replication of computer software packages and hardware 
configurations, as well as to provide training for the association's sys- 
tems and programming personnel at the Columbus, Ohio, site. More- 
over, 55 colleges and university libraries within the 10 surrounding 
Southeastern states have expressed interest in the proposed network. 

Although the network is in the preliminary stages of development, 
each library in Virginia's four-year public institutions of higher educa- 
tion was requested to make a participation commitment by January 1973, 
Network institutions were then assessed a first-year membership fee, 
equal to 1% of acquisition funds spent by their libraries. However, due 
to a breakdown in communication between the Virginia libraries' network 
feasibility study committee (comprising several institutional library 
directors) and the staters remaining library heads, as well as some un- 
resolved questions on long-range network cost implications, only four or 
five institutions obtained membership in the network. 

The potential economies of centralized technical services cannot 
be ignored. Moreover, if centralized cataloging becomes a reality, 
automated acquisitions, circulation control, and financial management 
programs will also be implemented. In the event that the cataloging cost 
performance of the proposed Southeast library Network would only f;plit 
the difference between Ohio Center and state library cataloging costs per 
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volume, substantial savings would result. As identified in the backup 
file, such an improvement in the cost performance of the libraries 
would result in cataloging department personnel costs reductions, in- 
cluding fringe benefits, of approximately $376, 000 annually (including 
the membership fees of each institution). Therefore, each institution 
should encourage the development of the proposed network, and non- 
members should carefully reevaluate the potential benefits of participa- 
tion. Participation would not only substantially reduce existiv:g catalog- 
ing staff but also eliminate large cataloging backlogs now existing at 
several institutions, 

43, Centralize the control and management of audio- visual/communica- 
tions media resources . 

According to a recent survey sponsored by the Virginia Public 
Telecommunications Council, Virginia's four-year public institutions of 
higher education own audio-visual equipment for which they have expended 
state and federal funds equal to more than $3-million. However, because 
the survey results do not include equipment such as film, slide, and 
opaque projectors, the full value of all audio-visual equipment is not 
known. Moreover, few inventories of such equipment exist on the indi- 
vidual campuses, and at least one- half of the institutions, the s('lectif)n, 
operation, maintenance, and control of this ofjuiprnent \<-^ the responsi- 
bility of individual acar^-^mic departments. At one university, tlio anriH)> 
visual service function controls only 2.2% of th^ institntio'n' rntir^^ 
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inventory of equipment. Another institution owns 165 different types of 
projectors, which is equivalent to almost two for each of its classrooms. 
Such unnecessary duplication is typical at institutions that have tradition- 
ally allowed individual academic departments to develop their own instruc- 
tional support capabilities. Furthermore, several of these institutions 
have capital outlay requests pending for additional equipment that will 

i 

likely be incompatible with existing inventories. 

Audio-visual/communications media techniques and equipment 
are an invaluable academic resource that enhances the learning process. 
However, the procurement and operation of such equipment are expensive, 
particularly when control of equipment is decentralized; Jjardware is 
poorly utilized and unnecessarily duplicated* 

*Our review of public higher education in Virginia has indicated a 
gross decline in the use of existing campus educational television closed- 
circuit distribution systems, even though they represent considerable 
installation costs. Such systems should not be replicated until justified 
on the basis of a well-conceived long-range plan that identifies the long- 
term cost requirements and anticipated benefits. 

These conditions illustrate the need to centralize the responsibility 
for all communications media equipment within an audio- visual or aca- 
demic resource center. Although heavy use of such equipment by individual 
academic departments justifies permanent assignment of equipment to 
them, the control over selection, operation, and maintenance and Joan of 
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equipment should be vested in a single institutional officer. All requests 
for purchase of eqiupment, whether from state or private funds, should 
be reviewed by this audio-visual coordinator to ensure compatibility and 
quality consistent with the needs and objectives of the institution. More- 
over, as additional capabilities such as the production of instructional 
material, graphic arts, and the like develop, these services should be 
incorporated within the audio -visual center and provided centrally. 

Although several institutions have already developed sophisticated 
and full- service academic resource centers, this recommendation is 
directed at those institutions where such programs are fragmented or 
in the preliminary stages of development. As identified in the backup 
file, implementation of this recommendation would prevent future dupli- 
cation of media equipment, achieve greater utilization and maintenance 
of existing equipment, and deny several specific capital outlay requests 
for unnecessary equipment, thus providing one-time capital cost avoid- 
ances totaling $215, 000. 

44. Discontinue establishment of decentralized branch libraries . 

Four of the institutions within the state system operate branch 
libraries apart from their main campus libraries. One university main- 
tains 15 separate collections, of which 11 constitute branches of the 
main collection, and additional collections arc planned. Another insti- 
tution maintains seven separate collections apart from the main collec- 
tion, six of wliich are branches. 
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In addition to weakening the development of a strong central 
library, branch libraries raise operating costs by their unnecessary 
duplication of holdings and staff. Analyses of partially stuffed branch 
libraries on two separate campuses projected an annual cost between 
$30, 000 and $40, 000 per branch. Moreover, branch collections are 
usually staffed with less-qualified personnel and have shorter and less 
convenient hours of operation, and unless carefully managed, such 
scattered collections create hardships on students taking courses in 
multiple fields. 

Debates will continue between professional librarians and 
academicians over the academic merit of decentralized branch collec- 
tions. However, ultimate decisions must be based upon the full aware- 
ness of the economic implications of such decentralization with respect 
to available financial resources. In this regard, there is no question 
that economy lies in centralization. Implementation of this recommenda- 
tion would improve the coordination of several autonomous campus 
libraries, prevent further establishment of branch collections, and 
eliminate 15 specific collections that, in our judgment, are unnecessary. 
This would provide savings which we have conservatively estimated to 
be $319, 000 in annual operating funds and $265, 000 in capital costs. , 

45. Involve library heads in academic program planning . 

At several institutions, we found that no member of the library 
staff was a member of any institutional organization, such as graduate 
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study committees or undergraduate curriculum committees, that is 
involved in the development and planning of new academic offeriijgs. 
Frequently, the library depends upon the ''grapevine*' to learn of new 
programs, or in one recent instance, the library staff first learned 
the existence of a new program when a faculty member began ordering 
material in support of the program. 

To ensure that academic program planning receives immediate 
accurate input to the specific weaknesses and strengthri of the library^ s 
resources with respect to anticipated new programs, the director of the 
library and key library staff members should actively participate in the 
academic planning process. Thus, library directors should be perma- 
nent members of curriculum planning organizations. At the larger 
institutions, the director might participate in graduate study develop- 
ment, while key library staff personnel participate in program planning 
at the unc? /graduate level. 

In addition, the respective faculty library committees that advise 
the directors with regard to development of the libraries and their serv- 
ices should comprise representatives of the entire faculty. In several 
cases, library committees represent only the major schools of the insti* 
tution. Thus, in order to facilitate optimum developmont of institution- 
wide library resources, the library committee should include represen- 
tation Trom all college schools and aid the library in serving all elements 
of the academic community in accordance with institution-wide priorities. 
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V. PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 
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V. PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 



Implementation of the recommendations of the Virginia 
higher education management review will depend upon many factors, 
not all of which can be anticipated at this time. However, certain 
broad relationships and the general steps required can be established. 
A more detailed plan can be created after the decision to implement 
is made. 

The network diagram on the following page illustrates the 
interrelationships of the various recommendations in terms of the 
proposed Board of Regents, the institutions, and the General Assembly. 
As shown in the diagram, the first steps required are as follows: 

• Establish a Board of Regents. 

• Provide that the Board of Visitors at each 
college and university establish an ad hoc 
committee to supervise the implementation 
of institutional recommendations. 

• Establish an implementing authority. We 
suggested that this be a committee of the 
General Assembly thsit exists until 
implementation is complete. 

The upper half of the chart deals with steps rcquircri hv tlv 

Board of Regents after it is established. The steps shown aiM- ^iN-nMy 

summarized and a network diagram should hi: (M)nstru( (< M U^i- 

As shown, several steps would be initiated at thf^ sanic timr: 



• Develop a state-wide master plan. Although 
the State Council is now developing a master 
plan, it should be recast in terms of the 
authority of the Board of Regents, As shown, 
the master plan would be developed with 
contributions from each institution. 



• Develop a comprehensive management and 
information system. 

• Develop a formula-budgeting system. 

• Develop and install a' program-planning - 
budgeting system (PPBS). As shown, this 
is a long-term effort; however, it should 
be initiated early so that the systems of 
formula budgeting and master planning 
are constructed with this in mind. 



• Develop a Board of Regents staffing plan 
and recruit and train the required staff. 
Because the Board of Regents represents 
. an expanded or strengthened State Council 
of Higher Education, the previously men- 
tioned steps can. proceed even before the 
Board of Regents staffing plan is completed. 

We suggest that the establishment of a computer network 
representing a consolidation of all university and college computers and 
systems staffs b " initiated after the Board of Regents^ staff is complete. 
Common systems of administration for use by the institutions then would 
bo developed. As shown in the diagram, the Board of Regents also 
would be in a position to offer training program. 5 in all areas of manage- 
ment and educational technology. 

At each institution, the ad hoc committee of the Board of 



Visitors will review efforts to implement the recommendations made 
for that institution through the following steps: 



• Review of detailed recommendations con- 
tained in the backup file, 

• Development of improved management 
reports • 

• DeT7elopment of a program of executive 
management performance review. 

• Establishment of the organizational respon- 
sibility for planning, and development of a 
comprehensive long-range plan. 

• Development of a long-range plan for 
computer applications. 

The line through the center of the chart recommends that the 
committee of the General Assembly monitor the progress of imple- 
mentation and that it receive status reports from the Board of Regents 
and each institution every six months until implementation is complete. 

As mentioned, the plan of implementation is greatly summarized; 
however, we believe it provides a Starting point and can be readily 
extended when t!ie decision to implement has been made. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tiom 1967 to 19/? iho imn-.bui ^'^klL^^^ ^^Pp"^^^'^ American lav/ 
schools ipcrcMScd viiosl-iccilly in icIaMonship to the number of npaccs avoiloble. 
This is olbo tiuo for Virginia Iciv/ schools. 

While the Carnfpio Commission on Higher Ecl'jcolion was studying the di- 
rections and dimensions of legal education, ond many stotes wero conducting low 
school feasibility studies, the sarne matter was hroucjiit to the attentioii of the 1972 
Virginia Genera! As^enibly. 

A House Joint Resolution (Number 52) was proposed in 1972, to direct the 
State Council of Higher Education for Virginia "to study the need, advisability, 
and desirability of establish! ng a [fifth] school of low in the State of Virginia." 
Althougli the resolution was not adopted by the General Assembly, the Gencrol 
Assembly Commission on Higher Education asked the Council of Higher Education 
staff to undertake an investigation consistent v/ith the intent of the proposed res- 
olution to the extent that it could be cariied out and reported by August, 1973. 

Aware of the interest in legal education, not only vyithin the State and 
several of its metropolitan areas, but as a matter of notional concern^ the staff 
of the Council of Higher Education began a preliminary search for information and 
views pertinent to the issue. In the Fall of 1972, even before the Conunission made 
its request, a meeting was held with ifie deans of Viiginia's four low school", to use 
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*thoit rsf'^Mtise in iclcnl ifyiivj ck*vv.K)])iM"hlr ih Ifijcil odiiccilion^ lo cjd hlljlio.ji a(>|iic 
iefiMVfu:c»s on education or<J manpc^A\:r ii/Aics, niul o\\\cr shiclios and rtjpnils; ond 
to nsk lh(Mr coopLicition in providini;) dcilu fioih \\\c\v c>\vn schools. 

Oota hcib bc:fon since i'ocoiv(:cl Woa) lln; Coltrcio of William and Muiy^ llic 
University of Viiciinici, ifio Uiiivcirsil-y of r.ic:!i:)iOnd, <;nc! Waj^hingion cuid lee Uni- 
versity. These data iniiiolly included nin]i!)crs of cipplicani:., acceptanc;us, fir?f- 
yearand tofal enrollments; and degrees confenod for 1971-72 and pro|ncf'ed lo 
1975-76. Subsoqjent- to ihe requost of ihe Gcincrol A:sc3mbly Commission on I lighor 
Educotioj), fuj-ther information has bcon 'i-curcd, Repi^i!:* on legol cducotion and 
manpower requirements have also been obtoinod from nior^y Quthorilctivo sources. 
Recent studies have been collected from other states which shore Virginia's concern/ 
and have conducted investigoiions in the past two or three years. 

As much data has been collected, and literature reviewed, as was possible 
in the short time-frame allowed • Most basic reference documents have been ana- 
lyzed/ ond the major state ond national ossociations have been contocted through 
correspondence, telephone, and personal visit; by all three where feasible in the 
case of Virginia agencies. 

Because of summer travel and vacation schedules, it was hot possible to con- 
vene the Virginia low school deans subsequent to the General Assembly Commission 
request for this report. They or their associates were contacted, however, by cor- 
respondence and telephone conference, through which additional advice ond infor- 
mation v/as secured. A'l persons contacted by the Council staff have been mcu* 
cordial and helpful in providing whotever information they could, 
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LCGAt. /v\ANI'UV;Ln AND CDUCATION IN THh NATION 

Tlie past docodc has pioclucif d ri cjrccH incfi-av^c in tlic number of Invy/vTO 
sciAMiu') tin? nalioM/ an;l on even groaior increase in tlio number of college giocJ^ 
vjotos seeking udniif Mon fo law school , The increase in lov/yers boo been sfcodily 
greotcr than the increase in generol population (sec APPtNDIX: TABLI: 9) to the 
pvoint thot the lowycr/populalion ratio has improved from }/(}22 in 1960 to 1/572 
in 1970, as shown in Tciblo 1 bv^low. 



TABLE 1 

NATIONAL POPULATION -LAWYER RATIO, 1960-1970 



Ho. of % Chaiige per Intc-rvcJ 

Year Popuialion Lawyers Ratio [Population] [Lawyers] 



1960 . . 180,670,000 285,933 632 5.5 9.0 

1963 . . 188,531,000 296,069 637 4.4 3.4 

1966 . . 196,842,000 316,856 621 4.4 7.0 

1970.. 203,184,773 355,242 572 3.2 12.1 



Source: American Bar Foundation, 1971 Lawy er Statisticnl Report. 



In llio stjino liiiiv^ llv nuinlu t of fnsl-yt'or Ujw sjuv.lcMli) Itn'i more \Uo\\ 
doublrd, tlio number ol Idw ()iuJuol< t lia? inct<HiN(''d by olmo5.t nincly p'jicc.Mil, 
and the number of candidalcs laLing lb'-' Law School A(imission Test (LSAT) Ik^. 
grown fiom A7,'\SS in 1966-67 \o 107, M7 In 1V71 -72, os shown !n Tobic 2 
below. While this giowlb in ihc I.SAT rnay he oliriUilcd in pari lo lis incrco'-.r d 
use by law schools, the macjniiude of ocirnissioii': and cjinduallons is a fact. 



TADLE 2 

GROWTH IN LSAT CANDIDATES, FIRST-YEAR 
ADMISSIONS, AND LAW DEGREES CONFERRED, 1960-71 







FiRST-YCAR 


DFGREES 


LSAT 


YHAR 


LAW STUDENTS 


IN LAW 


CANDIDATES 


1960-61 


17,031 


9,252 


23,800 


1961-62 


17,698 


9,434 


25,878 


1962-63 


19,746 


9,633 


31,691 


1963-64 


22,930 


11,249 


37,598 


1964-65 


25,5]5 


12,257 


39,503 


1965-66 


26,508 


13,859 


45,268 


1966-67 


26,720 


15,522 


47,458 


1967-68 


25,746 


16,959 


50,793 


1968-69 


30,719 


17,240 


6O;503 


1969-70 


36,642 


17,586 


77,900 


1970-71 


37,538 


17,477 


107,147 


1971-72 






il9,6V4 



Source: Educaiiou'il TesHnn Service, Princttoii, Nev/ Jerr.ey . 
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As 0 icv.»ii of iiU:u'uboJ i.hMlchi pu;uiujre for C1clrni^^^on to lew study, n\a\\y 
sloit S Ikivo ccnduck'cl siiidics on Icpol moupcwr?r end ckK)C.ciI ionc! ncodi:. Low 
scIkv lr» l>;*i^n r .sp:jiK)cJ, ond c;uoi().v licvo \jca;\) r-ct lo rosliici \ha number of 
Ovil-c>r- ilot*.: sh.icicnis o[! c nrliivj t.lal c -cxmi ro| It^d law scliools. Law school total 
cniollmcnts Imvc incic J.od fioivi nearly /;^,000 in 1962 io apptoxirnutoly 100,000 
in 1972; more ihon doubling in a decode (21: p. 151)*. 

As 0 result of a Master Plan Corr.rnittee sludy on LoqcI FducoH^ to the 
Bocr.d c^r Hiohcr Education, Illinois is expondinc) ihe University of Illinois College 
of Law nl Chompaign-Urbono, cind planninci to open o second state law sch.ool ot 
Soulhcrn Illinois LJniveri^ity-Carbondale in 1973. Recuests to establish lav/ sctioolc 
of Noilhein Illinois Univfjrsity end Sanr|n;Tion State University have been denied. 

Two studies on the feasibility of establishing a new low school in Wirconsin 
were commissioned in 1972. The first, appointed by the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity cif V/Isconsin-Madlson, recomnnended that on addiiional public legal cdu^Jlion 
progrom was neoded (12). The second, commissioned by the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin System concurred with the first report with re-* 
spect to the demand for legal education, but argued that the number of qualified 
potential law graduates would exceed the number of places available in the tradi- 
tion'!! practice of law. The Vice President's Coinmittee did not find It de.'^irable 
for llie state to provide a second law school in order to educate all persons v,'ho 
desired a low degree (13). The Wisconsin legislature did not approve the o^stablish- 
ment of a second state-supported lev/ school. 

*nufnbered references in porenlhoses, e.g. (21), refer to Bibliocjrapliy / pp. 38-41. 



^ In 197?, tlio CouulifKil IkKial (♦(' Hto 'l^*x<ir, Collccjr and Um\'^M;,!|y r»y',ic{fi 

lecoivi'ci five iO(1Uc•^l;i fiofii foji* Tc.v<i. univt'isHic. \\}\ ncv/ < xpcuulcJ U yul c;Juccj- 
tion proyioms, Includincj Hiroo new low scliools. An oclvisory cominillcit* wus op- 
pointed to invcsl Incite Icxcm*' or coir.Ibi lily lo law sfJiool and low tjinduoio oin;'»l'^y- 
mon\ oppoiiunilics. The ConmvWcuj fuilhor ci>l>c/!/ ''WojIJ ih/.* Crcalioii of Mcio Op*" 
portunities For \ vivj\ [dur.alio.-i Sorve the l-uWIIc l-iloicsl?" Hk' Comrnilloci fcvjnd 
thai *'lho situolion in Toxos, like fh.e rosi of the ncilicwi, in plocGmcni of law 
graduates, has become an employ or 's market." (11), They rccojiimondod thai r\o ncv/ 
law school be c^toblir.h^d, nnd this reccmmondMtir;-) v/v*js occcplod hy the Loojd. 

A Floridc sludy report ncido in 1972 founci ihol the legal proFcsslon in lha 
state is in a healthy posilion. It also concluded that the dinmutic increaj;o in 
numbers of applicotiotis for admiriion to law schools would subside v/iihin the next 
two years, based in part on the fact that the popuiotlon age yroup (21-26) v/hich 
normally represents the largest giaup of law school oppliconts has peaked in terms 
of its rate of annual inciease (6). 

A number af new law schools have been established or are presently being 
planned, however. In the past few years new law schools have opened at liofstra 
University (New York), Gonzoga University-Day Division (Washington), Lev/is 
Clark University-Day Division (Oregon), andAntioch Law School (V/auhinfilon, 
D ,C,-Private). Presently being developed or opening in addition to the school at 
Southern Illinois University, are schools at the Universlly of Massachusetls (Public), 
University of Howaii (Public), Brighom Young University (Utah- Privote), University 
of Colifornia at Santa Borbara (Public), and ihe University of Puget Sound fWosli- 
ington- Private) (20: p. Kt7) . 



u ore M9 low ichoolf; oppioveJ by tlio American Dctr Aoiof-u^Mori. 
t\\c\\s: l!i»in tliiify (jtlclii lonal scIk>c'»U u\k* opcroling wiHiouf* approval, not inclucJinfi 
fhotr nowly e&ic:blis!)cd or c>r''cned listed obovo^ U is probable ihnt each of the 
tK'w low sci'.ools will r.;:oli /'X\/\ np):>ioval. 

Sliun i*t^ li.it.MCSt^iri If vjal fviuccilion 

Tljoro Is diiagrecmcnt within the law profesfion and ornong leijal cducoiors 
obout tlip validity of projections of increased opplications for admission to low 
school or about manpower projections. 

In the last five years there has been a dramatic increa:.e in the number of 
opplications for admission to low schools. While accurate totals on completed 
opplicoiions to law schools are not available, there ore accurate totals of the num- 
ber of people taking the Lew School Admission Test (LSAT) administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service (ETS). 

Most law schools now require applicants to sit for the Law School Admis- 
sion Test (LSAT), Compared to the problenD of nnultiple applications, there are 
fewer repeaters in taking the LSAT, so It has been used as an indicator of the num- 
ber of persons seriously interested in entering law school . The number of LSAT 
candidates jumped from 107,147 in 1970-1971 io 119,694 in 1971-1972. A pro- 
jection of 131 ,000 was made for 1972-1973 showing another significant increase. 
However, only 121,416 tests were adminicterod in 1972-1973, This may indicate 
some level i/)g off in demand, ond may confirm the estimate of the Florida study v/hich 
shov/ed that the 2* to 26 age group had peaked in size. 

o 
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Tlic mcijor Cjuost-ioti ir>, how nioi^y of ihosi' cvnrf'nily iol-.incj lln^ I SA'( oio 
really quolifioil for Inw shjcly? f'Ciliirk (jnd 5»olor», in a Dolav/oic slody oivkhxI 
fhof il" is fair to juclgc, on the' l»osis of in:.! ir\yy*$ h-mI uccicnji'ifluciio []\(HK.i'f iIkjI 
about half of tliO ccincliciolos arc quolifieJ io pui nc* (ovv slurly . Tlicy deduced Huil 
tl^ere ore obout 60,000 pfc.MJ>ons inLvrcslt'cl ond C|iKiHfiod for cnhcuK.e into law cchool 
compel ing for lesf^ than '10,0J'J spoces in I ho fiiM-yecir clasr.es (9). 

A new development-, according lo c)Uihoril<ilivo sources, hor» been ihe en- 
rol Irncnf in evening prorjrams of a significonf nuin!:)cr of siudt-nt^s v,'lio wanted to 
be in the fuil-tirrie day program. When ih^y iosl' ihe corfipoiiliofi for seaLs in flic 
day class, they sought and gainod adminsion to the evening program v/hero ihe coinpj- 
tition v/as noi quite os brisk (20: p. 147). 

This great imbalance between a|)plications ond firsi-yeor places hos been 
characteristic of the more prestigious lav/ schools in the nation for many years. 
The admission pressure has coused many states to sci limits on the number of out- 
of-state applicants who may be admitted to their state-suppo;ted law schools. 
The recent Aviossochusctts study which promoted the establishment o^^ a law school 
dt the UniversiJ-y of Massachusetts recommended that "the law school limit itself 
to perhaps five percent non-residents." Texas limits non-resident students to 
ten percent. And in 1972, the University of Iowa Law School reduced out-of- 
state admission from 33 to 20 percent. Arizona has appointed a special Regent- 
Legislator Investigating Commiltee to study the ratio of non-residonts lo residents 
In thot stateV<^ two low schools (9: pp. 20-21). 
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The clclurrnincitiori of wIk:||ict mure lowyeri ore; ne(jcJecl or can be employed, 
t^ow ov some time in H\« fuiuvo, is difficult md dcbcitabh!. Tho number of lawyers 
in piopoit Ion io ilio nolioiVb pot'ularion lias Leon increasing steadily. Law scliool 
enrollnioni oxpa.-.r.ions rind ilie c^slcbllshrnont of nev/ low r.chools liavo provided 
this increase. In a few short years, wo hove moved from having one student enrolled 
in low school for every four prcicficirig lav\/ycrs, to having almost one student en- 
rolled for eveiy throe practicing lov/yers.^ 

Some authorities see an increasing placement problem, and a threat to the 
Bar and the public in a vast oversuppiy of lawyers. Others believe thai* new ways 
and opportunities will be developed to utilize all legal manpower that may be 
available in the future. 

The demand for lawyers may decrease with the advent of no-fault outo- 
mobile insurance, no-fault divorce, the expanded use of insurance companies in 
title trap«;fers, and the increased utilization of poraprofessionals. On the other 
hand, the demand for lawyers may increase from major changes in criminal law, 
the increasing complexity of modern life, consumerism, removal of cost barriers 
to litigation, and the expanding use of class action. 

The ABA Task Force on Professional Utilization also found some evidence 

that there may be a shortage of employment opportunities in some areas of the 

traditional practice of law. They report on one authority: 

Using the lov/est attrition rates and the highest growth rote of 
admissions of the lost decade, and the probable addition of six new 
schools of law in the United states, it is possible to extrapolate an 
estimate of 30,000 new lawyers per year by 1975 []7,477 degrees 
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• were conf(Mrc'd in 1972|. llw U.S. Dc'[>otlfT.^"h( cf l<'!»oi csitimnhj:) 

a need of 14,600 pi ocl iciiuj lo\v)'C'is year .... 

However the Tarlc porcc ifn-|uclucl amoiic/ llujir oicjltr roriclusioris scvuiol 

strong sfaferiieiil'S (I?: pp,6-7): 

There is no coiu'luoiv c cviclonco io indicate ^Ik.iI tf)cre arc 
now or ore likr.-!)/ ic- bo in \\\^ rcirccobic fuluio nv".'.. h.-^joliy Ircuiv-'J 
men oncl women iUcn c^n h.: 5a( iN^aof orily onJ prou'tj M'voly ernploy^'cl. 

The cxif.f C:M)Ct'-; of o lorcjc pool of Vv^oll"C|'jciltfi': rl, leciolly ttciincd 
individuols consliluled ci mojor opporlunity ond shcvil:! I>e viewed cs o 
significanf notional resource:. 

While ilie expanclcn of exir-fincj Inw school for.ilities and 
creat ion of nev/ fociliiios sl^ojld he underluken wlii: coution ro 
as not to dilute ihe qunlit)' of c duccitional leto'jrcor^ if the de- 
mand ^or legal education conlinucs ol ih:; present higher I'-^vclu, 
facilities should be provided for all qualified InJiviJjolo seeking 
to study law . 

A California Master Plonning study on the other hond found considerable 
evidence that during the 1970-1980 period there cojid be c rcrious legal monpower 
supply and demand imbalance in the state that could equal, iF not surpass, those 
created In the aerospace and defense industry and ifie teoching profession (8). 

The California study projected that there would be a new supply of 18,937 
low graduates from 1968 to 1975 as compared with ihe California Department of 
Human Resources Development projected need of 7,100 (3,800 for replacement and 
3,300 resulting from new legal services requirements)- 

On one side, we have a number of new lav/ schools now being estoblishod 
or planned, and existing schools that hove expanded admissions. On the other 

side, there are educoMon and monpov/ei projections which show the number of 

'J 

graduates exceeding manpower requirernenls by 2 to 1 . li iv^ny be well to consider 
the advice given at the 1972 meeting of the American Bar A^'.r.ociation by special 
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U\^k force clionmon Williom Kecco Smilh, Jr.: 

This is iiol Ihe tiino to hil llio panic button and seek im- 
mediately cither to limit or ij^ciijnso access to the study of law or 
to the prof ors ion. 

If the di iTionri for more logol education contirujes^ he said, tl-ie task force v/ould 
advise law schools to cotisider expandincj their facilities at a slow pace (24: p. 



LEGAL MANPCAVRv AND LDljCAThJN iN llll SOUTili AST 



The 5c)ulhGrii Roriior^ol r i!i)cciiif»n LonrcJ (Sla.Q) cuinniiusicMicd a repoii this 
year on Tl^^ U?^vJl(Micxi^ \\\o j^occl: of \\^r^ [i.cal PrC)fi::;siaii: A Siudy of Man- 
powe r in Ed t/cation rn\d IcWc VvOiilo iho coinploie rcpon has not yet* boon pub- 
lisl'^cd, SRl'L) Uo;> lelcoiicd a iujn;;'i'.jry of ii'. 

The: summor/ coDfninn ll.foo r/|.ji-Kf!oant" oL\'C;i*valIonri oboui hionpovvcr: 

1 . Our prercnt supply of \eo,o\ rna:ipov/or ib mere than ader[uato fo 
fill cmploynicnt opporfunil tes . 

2. Hov/ever, thero arc lorge sogmer.ts of our populai'on v/hich can- 
not gel legal services. 

3 . The cruotion of new scLjooU will not solve the problem of uimiet 
needs of legal services. It is the distribution of services thai- 
causes the problem, not a shortage of luw/ers. 

On the other hand, tlie report states that "expanded opportunities for 
legal education are desirable/' and that "more cpporlunities for port-tin'ie legal 
education are needed In the South/' but that "in general, part-time programs 
should be initiated only in conjunction v/ith on-going full-time programs. New 
schools should be created only in places of special need . " The report encourages 
the strengthening and expansion of existing low schools, wherever possible, before 
establishing new schools (15). 

The 14 SREB sialos hove 41 oF the nation's 149 law schools approved by 
the American Bar As?.ociution (ABA) and 10 of 32 unapproved schools (1), In 
1971 these states hod 5,420 admissions to the Bar as compared to 20,485 for 



• the oi^tlio LlnlU:d Slulos, c».»i'n|)rit,inr) 26,4 percent of thci total Bar Admissions . 
Virginia's Dor Adrnir.sions sub^jtonlici I ly c>jc(uuled ihe number of grciduatcjs from 
Virciinia low sclii>:Js, rcinLirjg flic- Common wca I t'l third in Bur Admissions amotiy 
SREB states, b-.^hind only Texas and Florida (see Tal.)lc 3). 



TABLH 3 

SREB STATES: ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR, 1960, 1970, 1971 



STATE 


1960 


1970 


1971 




84 


128 


160 


ARKANSAS 


47 


112 


112 


FLORIDA 


452 


871 


996 


GEORGIA 


151 


449 


465 


KENTUCKY 


86 


180 


250 


LOUISIANA 


180 


363 


354 


MARYLAND 


371 


436 


431 


MISSISSIPPI 


76 


166 


152 


NORTH CAROLINA 


140 


206 


276 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


65 


131 


175 


TENNESSEE 


144 


214 


280 


T EXAS 


563 


1,048 


1,153 


VIRGINIA 


287 


396 


516 


WEST viRGINIA 


■"52'' 


87 


100 


REGIONAL TOTAL 


2,698 


4,787 


5,420 


U.S. TOTAL 


10,505 


17,922 


20,485 



Source: Nafional Co.-.ference of Bar Examiners, The Bar E xaminer 
Vol. 30, 40, 41. ■ ' 
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• At (lie same tiinf, AliA-cppi^'Vi <.i lew Iioolo iii lli'- f'li.'n'<^'i <:niollc(J 

10,194 of th<' ncttion'r. 36,171 flrsh ytur siiidrnls (Fall 1971), mv.J conf'ciii'd 
4,266 of 17,006 firsl- profo5;,ioivil \:w.' (U-C)m :. . Virginia rc.nkcd sixth among SRHB 
states in 1971 Adniir.f.io'T<;, fifth in toic! cniollii it nt, and lliird number cf fir;! 
professioncil dogrces conierrocj (sec Table 4). Only i'loiIcJc.', Norlii Cc-Molinci, and 
Texas have cs mony lav/ schools u; VlrQiiiia. Seven of llic; SRhR 'lutes I'kjvo only 
a single stote-sopportc'ci law sc!i >\ (4; pp. 34 6- 349) . 

TABLf: 4 

SREB STATES: ENROLLMrNTS AND DCGkEPS CONFERRHD 
IN ADA-APFROVLO L\\7 SCi-lOC )!.r,, . 0-/: 1 ar.d 1971-7:^ 



r"96 0 - 6 1 ~ ~ 1 " 1 9 V'T- 72 " 

Fir^ST-YEAR TOTAL J.D . &.LL.B .;FIRST-YEAR TOTAL J.D.&LL.B. 
STUDENTS ENROLLIrD D EGREES: STUDENTS ENROLLED DEGRFES 



STATE FALL 1961 


FALL 1961 


1960-61 


FALL 1971 


FALL 1971 


1970-71 


ALABAMA 


178 


346 


86 


554 


1,066 


188 


ARKANSAS 


59 


126 


33 


295 


631 


114 


FLORIDA 


426 


977 


223 


1,250 


2,992 


508 


GEORGIA 


468 


1,138 


263 


589 


1,480 


204 


KENTUCKY 


148 


319 


74 


458 


1,116 


234 


LOUISIANA 


293 


774 


193 


969 


2,093 


357 


MARYLAND 


257 


671 


129 


683 


1,788 


199 


MISSISSIPPI 


94 


214 


73 


376 


654 


91 


NORTH CAROLINA 


301 


694 


184 


681 


1,703 


312 


SOUFH CAROLINA 


97 


227 


47 : 


348 


742 


162 


TENNESSEE 


326 


716 


148 ' 


844 


1,603 


282 


TEXAS 


1,019 


2,415 


487 


2,426 


5,419 


1,026 


VIRGINIA 


429 


1,017 


229 


616 


1,774 


457 


WEST VIRGINIA 


67 


160 


42 : 


105 


276 


72 


REGIONAL TOTAL 


4,112 


9,794 


2,210 


10,194 


23,337 


4,266 


U.S. TOTAL 


16,489 


41,499 


9,435 


3^vl71 


93,118 


17,006 



fiourco: Socviop. of Unol -^'jcarlo.i o:v:> Adnlssroiis fo iho Bar, American ?.ar 
Association^ Kevjovv^j^ Le nci I Educgj i cjh , 
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The SRTB i-tolcs enrolled 28.2 percent of nev/ stuctonls and confcirred 25. 1 
percent of first kv decrees. Admissions to the Bar in SRtD stales in 1971 v^ero 
slightly hiiihor thon the number of dogi cos conferred v/hcn comparcci with national 
data. Those Bdr Acimii.»;ion figures compare favorably with the South's approxi- 
mately 29 percent of tho Unili:d Stoter. population (1^0 • 

There Js a wide diversity among the SREB states in their lav/ycr-popu- 
lation rotios. Of the 14 S REB states, nine rank below Virginia in lawyer- 
population ratio: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia; and four rank above 
Virginio: Florida, louibiuna, KAoryland, and Texas (see Table 5). The ten states 
nearest Virginia in population include five SREB states. Of the ten, four rank 
below Virginia in lawyer-population ratio: Indiana, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee; and six rank above Virginia: Florida, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Maryland, and Minnesota (see Table 6). 



SK\-^ STM'l.ii; l <.)r;i|.',TIOf J-l.W,"."- IV\N\<, i'//o 



... . 




"LAV\'\'! iC" 




STAT If 


RANK 


RANK 


I.AWYI.R 


ALABAMA 


21 


2'6 


974 


ARKANSAS 


32 


35 


913 


FLORIDA 


9 


1 1 


590 


GEORGIA 


15 


16 


748 


KENTUCKY 


23 


27 


831 


I OUISIANA 


20 


20 


662 


MARYLAND 


18 


13 


527 


MISSISSIPPI 


29 


32 


802 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12 


25 


1,095 


SOUTl-l CAROLIhJA 


26 


34 


1,089 


TENNESSLE 


17 


21 


757 


•| FX AS 


4 


4. 


587 


VIRGINIA 


14 


14 


674 . 


V^EST VIRGINIA 


34 


36 


958 




TABLE 6 




POPULATION- 


LAWYER RANK, 1970 


VIRGINIA 


AND 10 STA'i 


TiS NEARES 


T IN POPULATION 






l^OP. 


LAWYER 


POP. PER 


STATE 


RANK 


RANK 


LAWYER 


FLORIDA 


9 


n 


590 


MASSACHUSETTS 


10 


8 


518 


INDIANA 


n 


18 


899 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12 


25 


1,095 


MISSOURI 


13 


12 


587 


VIRGINIA 


14 


14 


674 


GEORGIA 


15 


16 


748 


WISCONSIN 


. 16 


15 


660 


TENNESSEE 


17 


21 


757 


MARYLAND 


18 


13 


527 


A/.INNLSOTA 


19 


17 


651 



Source: AMERICAN BAR FOUNDATION, T HE 1971 LAWYER STAT ISTICAL 
REPORT 
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LEGAL MANPOWEfs AND EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 

VIrcjiniu has 2 . percent of fho populalion of the Unit ed Slotci, ] . 94 
percent of the lawyers, cind 2.00 porcenl of law scliool gracfuotes. The nurnbor of 
lowyors in Virginia has be»on growing over tho post decade at a faster rate ihon the 
general population of the State, (see Appendix: Table 9). In terms of ranking, the 
percentages stated above place Virginia 14th in the nation in population and 14th in 
the nunib::r of lawyers. 

Virginia has more lawyers in government se vice (17,0 percent) than the 
nation as a whole (14.3 percent), and consequently fewer lawyers in private prac-- 
tice (6S.0 percent) than shown in national statistics (72.7 percent), (see Appendix: 
Table 10). However Virginia continues to attract more lawyers and the Virginia Bor 
has grown significantly in the past few years. In 1971, Virginia law schools had 
375 graduates, but 516 persons were admitted to the bar that year. Appendix: Table 
11 shoves that Virginia ranks 12th in the nation in the number of law graduates. And 
the 1972-73 Executive Directors Report to The Virginia State Bar Indicates that mem- 
bership in the State Bar now exceeds 9,500 (see Table 7) and may pass the 10,000 
mark by the end of the next fiscal year. The increase in the size or the Slate Bar 
membership has brought it fo 10th in size among State Bars In the United States (25: 

p.n). 



o 
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TABU: 7 

VIRGINIA i;Ak Mi'Mr,l.i;SHir, 197?, 1973 



cluss 19/3 vrn. 

Active 6,076 5,795 

Assocloio 3,077 2,988 

Judiciary 197 199 

Milifary 168 154 

Tofal 9,518 9,136 



Source: 1972, Thiityf'oui ;li Anrnjnl Rni>ori of ihc Virginio Siafe Bar 
1973, 'Vl7g7iicr[ia7Nyv,s' \j'o\'."2 l^~Tv'\a7-0 JiTe,~1973;' 

Due to incrt'Qsing numbers of quolified oppliccjnts, over the past several 
years Virginia low schools have increos-iid or implemented plans to increase their 
enrollments to the limits of their capacity. A substontial increase of approximately 
twenty percent in entering classes each year has been projected for 1975, as shown 
in Table 8 below. 



TABLE 8 

VIRGINIA LAW SCHOOL ADMISSIONS, 1972, 1975 





School 


Actual 


Projected 


1972 


1975 


University of Virginia 


310 


360 


College of William and Mary 


150 


150 


University of Richmond 


110 


150 


Washington and Lee University 


80 


120 


TOTAL 


650 


780 


INCREASE 


130 (20%) 



Source: SPECIAL INSTITUTIONAL REPORTS, January, 1973. 



It may also be expected that the increases In law school admissions v/ill bo 
accompanied by increases In the proportion of Virginians In each entering class. The 
University of Virginia has announced that the number of Virginians in lis entering Law 
School Claims will be Increased to 60 percent. This represents the admission of 51 ad- 
ditional Virginians by 1975-76 (18, 36). The College of William and Mary has an- 
nounced a change from 60-40 to 70-30 In the ratio of Virginians in the entering 
classes of the Marshall-Wythe School of Law (26, 34), providing an increase of 17 
Virginians. The College also will renovate, by 1975 or 1976, another building for 
use by the law school. Should application and enrollment pressures continue, the 
College will increase the size of the entering law school class, provided necessary 
financial support is provided to maintain faculty and library quality consistent with 
ABA approval and AALS membership standards. 

In the private sector, the University of Richmond, T.C. Williams School of 
Law will maintain its approximately 70-30 ratio of Virginians to non-Virginians, but 
has increased the size of the enf'ering ciass from 110 to 150. (See Appendix: Table 
IS.) The Washington and Lee University School of Law is planning to increase the 
size of its entering class from 80 to 120 when a new physical plant is completed in 
1975, (See Appendix: Table 15.) The University of Richmond also is presently 
studying the feasibility of establishing an everjing division of its law school. Demo- 
graphic data has been developed and a decision may be forthcoming during the 
coming 1973-1974 academic year» 

Since a large number of those studying law in Virginia are non-Virginians— - 
constituting the majority until fust a few years ago~it may also be expected that the 
recently established and planned law schools in other states will relieve the exces- 
^ $ive pressure for admission to Virginians law schools from out-of-state applicants. 

ERIC 



Conservofively, then, changes in Virginia law school admission policies 
and capocifies will provide an approximately 100 new spaces for Virginians in the 
entering classes of Virginia's law schools by 1975. This number does not include 
the possible exponsion of The College of William and Mary, Mars ho J J -Wythe 
School of Law in 1975 or ]976f^ror the possibility of the University of Richmond, 
I.e. Williams School of Law establishing an evening division^ 

In effect the increase in entering class ploces for Virginians is equivalent 
to the addition of a new school of law In the Commonwealth, dedicated exclusively 
to Virginians, already holding membership in the Association of American Law 
Schools, and fully approved by the American Bar Association. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A survoy of regional aivJ nnlioncil lawyer manpower and cducci^ 
tlon revealed four major factors: 

1. A much larger number of persons ore seekinc) legal educcHon 
(60,000) thcin low schools can accommodate (40, GOO) • 

2. Assessments end projecilons in several states indicate that ft is now 

an employer's .Tiarket for lawyers; the supply is exceeding the demand. 

3. The U.S. Department of Labor projects that by 1930 the annual 
number of law school graduates (30,000) will be more fhan double 
the annual requirements for new lawyers and replacements (14,500). 

4. There appears to be a slowing in the rate of increased appllcnlions 
to law schools. 

A number of states have undertaken education and manpower studies 
in the past three or four years. The status of legal educaMon among several 
states is: 

1- Six stales do not have law schools: Alaska/ Delaware, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

2. Hawaii, far removed from the mainland, has just establichod pro- 
grams in law at the University of Hawaii . 



3. Illinois is ju?) oj.'^pniMtj lis soccind i;[oic"SupjX>r1ocJ lav/ school. 

4. Delciwctrc hu:. nf-jcUc'd and decided ocjainrj Gctnl.')Iir.hi!^9 a ctcito-' 
supported law bcliool . 

5. |-lorIda lios dotu'* u ri\vdy findinr) a Ivjollhy stole of affair: it) 
lecjol tA'ikrcitlon tinvl ilu: piofci.r.tou, nnd v/ill riot oshabliiJi a ncv/ 
law school . 

6. MassachiJSoHs is cstalMishing a new Iciv/ school al" ilie Universily 
of Mas«;.acfiur>oUs, 

7. The Texas Coor<linalincj Uoord u.'cenily denied several requesis to 
establish new law schools, aFtei finding ample educational oppor*- 
tunliies already existing for qualified Tcxuns. 

8. Wisconsin did not approve the establisltment of a second stale^up- 
ported law school , based on the facts from two special studies. 

9. The 1972**73 Prelaw Handbook indicates many law schools which 
are building new facilities and expanding enrollments. At least 
nine new law schools have been established since 1970 to accom- 
modate full-time day students. 

10. There has been a decline in the number of part-time programs, . 
due to higher costs/high attrition totes. In 1971-72 part-time 
programs accounted for only 212 of 22,579 LL.B. or J.D. degrees. 
A special study commissioned by the Soul hern Region al Edu cation 
Board encouraged the strengthening and expansion of existing law schools, 
before considering the establishment of a new low school. This approach 
is also promoted by the Task Force on Professional Utilization of the 



American Bar AssocIol'Ton ^ which recommended that the exponsion of exist- 
ing low schools or creation of new ones should be undertaken with caution 
90 as not to dilute the quality of educational resources. 

The SREB report promoted the idea of creating more opportunities 
for part'timf? legal education m the South. But it emphasized that part- 
time programs should be initiated only in conjunction with on- going full * 
time programs. 

Virginia ranks well in national statistics, compared to its standing 
of 14th in population: 
1 • 14th in the number of lawyers 

2. 12th in the number of law school graduates 

3. 5th among the 14 SREB states in lawyer-population ratio 

The Virginia Bar is now reported to be 10th in size among State Bars. 

Virginia's two public and two private law schools are expanding 
enrollments or increasing their ratios of Virginians admitted to the entering 
class each year. The University of Richmond is studying the feasibility 
of establishing an evening division of the T.C. Willicms School of Law. 

The number of new spaces for Virgini6ns in entering classes each 
year will be approximately 100 in 1975-76. This figure does not include 
the possibility of expansion at The College of William and Mary, change 
in the in-state versus out-of-state ratio at Washingtor^ and Lee University, 
or establishment of an evening division at the University of Richmond. 



Conclusions 

From the data which has been gathered and the findings previously stated, 
the following conclusions have been drawn. The conclusions are presented here 
OS derived from our best judgment and within the limitations of the time constraints 
imposed. 

1. Virginia law school expansion and changes in in-state/ 

out-of-state enrollment ratios, which will provide approximately 
100 new spaces for Virginians each year by 1975, are equivalent 
to providing a new low school exclusively for Virginions. 

2» A part-time program for low study should not be established 

in Virginia, except in association with an existing, ABA-approved 
full-time program. 

Any decision regarding part-time legal education, at least 
for the Richmond metropolitan area, should be deferred until com- 
pletion of the University of Richmond law study. 

3. Should enough need be identified for part-time legal educa- 
tion from the urban Richmond and Lower Tidewater areas. The College 
of William and Mary is ideally located midway between the two 
metropolitan areas, and should explore the possibility of such a 
program. 

4, At this time, considering steps already taken or planned, 
a new law school in Virginia does not appear to be necessary. A 
categorical recommendation for or against a new law school cannot 
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be mcido without ci compi ehensi ve fcasibi II ly rjludy; howover, tho 
Council of Mighcr Lducction v/ould be plcai»cd to proceed v/ith 
such a study if :io directed. 
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NATIONAL AND VIRGil-JiA Di;V| Rli;UYION 01 LAWVif.S CY PRACTICE: 1970 
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'APPENDIX: TABLE IB 



SCHOOL OF- LAVv' 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

PROFILE 01- APPLICATIONS AND ACCEPTANCES'' 



LSAT 



SCORE RANGE 


1972 


1971 


1970 


Over 700 


60 


53 


41 


650-699 


118 


77 


107 


600-649 


71 


84 


85 


550-599 


36 


44 


39 


500-549 


13 


13 


15 


Below 500 


12 


10 


9 



MEDIAN LSAT 660 644 650 

MEAN G PA 3.33 3.20 3.15 



CLASS SIZE 310 281 295 

APPLICANTS 4,262 3,536 2,710 



*The University of Virginia School of Lavv* does not report the standord LSAT 
format on applications and acceptances. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The General Assembly Commission fo Sfudy Hrgher Education has requesfed the 
sfaff of the Slate Council of HIcjher Education to study and report on the desirability 
of instituting three-year baccalaureate programs in Virginia institutions. 

There are several different understandings of three-yonr baccalaureate programs, 
some of which are more radicol departures from traditional programs of study than others. 
The following discussion viev/s this variation along the lines of a spectrum. 

At the most coi«ervative.end of the sp)ectrum, a threa-yeor program consisis of 
the same number of credits and has the same requirements os a standard four-year pro- 
gram, but is compressed into a shorter time period by carr> :ng overloads or studying 
throughout the entire calendar year. 

Next, and representing a small but significant departure from traditional Amer- 
ican practice, the staridard curriculum can be abbreviated by any one of several varieties 
of testing, A student could, for instance, get course credit for a satisfactory score 
on a College Level Examination Program (CLEP) test. At some institutions, students 
can "challenge" a course by taking the final examinations^ without taking the course. 
If they pass, they receive course credit. Still other institutions have credit-by- 
examination procedures which enable students to designate subject areas in which 
they wish to be examined for credit. 

Another way to abbreviate the time-span of baccalaureate education is 
"advanced placement o" There is a program administered by the Educational Testing 



Service, designed to prepare high school itudenh for advanced placemenJ- when 
they enter college. Frequently, the sludcnts are merely excused from required 
freshman courses, but are still required to complete a full stondard baccalaureate 
program* Some institution:;, however, give college credits along with advonced 
placement, thereby shortening the farm of study to less than four years • 

Another and more radical form of advanced placement is to establish pro- 
grams on the high school level which will, in essence, give exceptional students 
their first year of college before they actuolly enroll in college. These students 
would then enter as sophomores, and hove three yeor-s of more or less standard woik 
left in order to receive bachelor's degrees. 

At the far end of the spectrum is the proposal, advanced by some educational 
reformers that standard baccaloureote programs are obsolete and that baccalaureate 
education needs to be thoroughly reviewed and revised. In the process many sacred 
cows will be gored, as requirements once assumed to be essential ore determined to be 
irrelevant; but the upshot will be a shorter and entirely different baccalaureate program 

Obviously, there ore different combinations of forms of abbreviated bacca- 
laureate programs; no one of the forms outlined here is likely to be found in a pure 
form. The point we wish to moke, however, is that three-year baccalaureate programs 
can be highly innovative or fundamentally conservative. 

As might be expected, advocates of three year baccalaureate programs offer 
different reasons why they ore desirable. To some, it is a matter of resource utili- 
zation. The three year degree ensures a maximum utilization of capital investments 
in land and physical facilities. Operating costs will probably increase during any 
given fiscal year as a result of year-round operations. Personnel, general maintenance 



and certain administrative expenses will also probably increaso. On the other 
hand, standard coniractuol arrangements, equipn.iint purchases and library holdingr. 
will become more fully utili*/od, thereby offering economies to ihe institutions, 
state, and the students. Although total annual expenditures might increase, economies 
resulting from more oxfensive use of facilities and services should resulf in lower 
per student costs to all concerned. 

The report Less Time, More Options, published in 1971 by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, gave a major boost to the three-year degree 
and recommended mojor modifications in the structure of postsecondary education. 
The Commission suggested shortening the length of lime in formal education. It 
argued that ihe traditional four year "lock-step" approach to the baccalaureate 
degree could be shortened to three years with the same degree of quality. The 
average length of time to a B.A. degree would initially be shortened to 3 1/2 
years, on theaverage, and by 1980 to 3 years, if the Commission's plan were 
adopted. 

The Commission proposed modifications in the structures of postsecondary 

education in the following ways: 

To shorten the length of time in formal education. We are convinced 
that the time spent on the way to the B.A. can be reduced now by one 
year for many, and subsequently most, students; time spent on the way to 
the Ph.D. and to M.D. practice can be reduced by an additional one 
or two years without sacrificing educational quality. 

To provide more options. We favor more opportunities in lieu of formal 
college end more stages at which college-goingstudents can change 
direction, stop out to obtain non-college experience, and drop out with 
formal recognition for work accomplished. 

To make educational opportunities more appropriate to lifetime interests. 
We suggest more chances tor reentiy by adults into formal higher education, 
more short-term programs leading to certificates, and generally, more 
stress on lifelong learning. We oppose the sharp distinctions now made 



among full-iime students, part-time students, and adult students. 
Education should become more a part of cll life, not just on isolated 
part of life. An educational interlude in the middle ranges of life 
deserves consideration. 

To make educotional opportunities more available to more people, 
Including v^omen, employed persons, older people, and persons 
from the lower income levels. 

In the May 14, 1973, issue of the Chronicle of Higher E ducation there 
was an article by Philip W. Semars entitled, "3 -Year Degree Not Catching On 
As Anticipated." The article noted that about 30 institutions have what are called 
three-year bachelor's degree programs and that another 20 programs are in the planning 
stages. According to Semars, however, the tremendous interest in the three-year 
program that has marked the past two years has decreased. 

Semars presents three reasons for the failure of the three-year degree to be 
adopted as quickly as expected: 

1 . Faculties are concerned over the academic quality of the three-year 
degree. 

2. Student interest is not as high as expected. 

3. The three-year degree does not savo individual colleges any money. 
Semars noted thqt if those programs now in existence do become successful the three- 
year degree may begin to make more of an Impact. 

In the May 29, 1973 issue of the Chronicle, there werefwo "Letters to the 
Editor" criticizing Semars' article. Both letters were from institutions (the College 
of St. Francis and the University of the Pacific) that currently have three-year 
degree programs. The letters argued that shortening the time and reducing the 
money spent on a college education were only part of the total picture* They stressed 
the need for curriculum changes that are unique, rather than just the acceleration of 
the traditional four-year degree. 



With the aid of a grant from ihe Carnegie Corporcilion of New York/ 
the Americon Association of Stoto Colleges and Univerjities ond Californio 
Stale College ore sponsoring on investigation of Imie -shortened baccalaureate 
degree programs. Questionnaires were sent to every accredited institution in the 
nation. The staff of the State Council contacted the Project Director, Dr. Robori*- 

w 

Bersi, of California State College-Dominguez Hills, and will obtain a copy of the 
final report as soon as it is released. The next ^.ection of this report is a paper 
by Dr. Bersi entitled, "Restructuring the Baccalaureate: New Patterns and Old 
Campaigns." The pagtii' presenl-s an historical overview of the attempts ro modify 
the structure of American higlser educotion and current examples of time shortened 
degree programs. Because Dr. Bersi 's paper is the most succinct treatment of the 
subject we have come across, we decided to Include it in its entirety. Dr. Bersi 
has indicated that cost benefits analyses of selected three-year degree programs would 
be available this fall . The State Council staff will study these analyses to determine 
whether the programs actually do reduce costs to the state, the institutiom, and the 
students. 



RESTRUCTIIRTNC. THE UACCALAURKATE: 
NEW PATTERNS AND OLD CAMPAIGNS 

by 

Robert M. iJcrsi, Dean 
Innovative Prop,rams and Institutional Development 
California State College, Dominguez Hills 

^'I 6ee no advantage in our attempting to maijitain the traditional 
four-year class system of the Am<»rican colleges . . . the number 
fovir has nothinfi; sacred or myijtical about it* It is an accidental, 
not an essential, lin^it. ^'--Daniel Coit Oilman, 1876, first president 

of Johns Hopkins University 

The past hundred years and more in Americaji higlier education have v^dtnessed repeated cam- 
paigns to modify the llraditional four-year sequence of study leading to the baccalaureate degree. 
Those efforts have been of two varieties: first, the attempts to reduce the four-year course to 
three years, and second, the attempts to dispose of the college entirely by assigning its first 
two years lo secondary education and its last two years to university education. Five camy^aigns 
have been fought under the first plan: one each at Johns Hopkins, Yale, Cornell, Clark and 
Harvard. Seven campaigns have been fought under the second strategy: one each at Michigan, 
Minnesota, Cornell, Columbia, Stanford and finally, t^o at the University of Chicago* 

An Historical Overview 

These dozen attempts to modify the structure of American higher education are only the most 
important of a much larger number. No attempt will be made here to discuss those efforts to 
divide the traditional college in half, though one is tempted to do so since some of the most 
colorful battles in American higher education were joined over this issue. 

Some strategists approached the structural revision of the four-year undergraduate sequence from 
a different point of view. These men, led by President Charles W. Elliot of Harvard University, 



(1) The campaign to split the traditional four-year college at the middle was promulgated by such 
leading nineteenth and twentieth century educators as Presidents Henry P. Tappan of the University 
-if Michiga/i, W. W. Folwell of the University of Minnesota, Andrew DicksQn V/hite and Charles 
Kendall Adams of Cornell University, David Starr Jordan and Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and William Rainey Harper and Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 



claimod ^ vlocp tifl\ oH<.»n for Iho American collop.o aiul for in)ornl ccUioaiiori. They IxAicvf^A, 
lU'Vort.holo^s, that tho collrp,c «houUl be reduced to a thrcMi-year curriculum, but bctyond that 
thry did luU think it wise to lanipor \vill\ it. The collcpo per se liad too nuicli prestif.c r^nd roots 
too doop in tho affcM lion of lar|',o numbers of Americans to seem a desirable target for at1.c;ck. 

Siiu'o Danic*] Coit Oilman, G, Stanley Hall and ChavltfS \V, Elliot and others of their associates 
felt so strongly about the collope and liberal education and yet soupht so persistently to reduce 
its coursi* to throe years, one must obviously discuss tlic reasons beliind their efforts. 

All tlie cducatioi^al leaders of the mid nineteenth century and thereafter recognized that above all 
else, American education needed universities and professional schools comparable to those of 
Europe. Until the establishment of Johns Hopkins in 1876, not a sinfjlc uiiiversity worthy of the 
name existed within our borders, and professional education languished in a sorry state of 
neglect and retardiUion, Between IBl'l and 1915, ten thousand Americans earned their Ph.D. 's 
at German universities. No v^onder that the leading educators of tliis period saw as their primary 
m.ission the development of American universities and the radical improvement of professional 
education. Gilman put his considerable energies to work founding Johns Hopkins University and, 
as its first president, set about developing it into the nation's first great research institution. 
Additionally, he inaugurated a three-year undergraduate baccalaureate program there which 
lasted for thirty years. A dozen years later. Hall organized Clark University as a strictly gradu- 
ate institution. Meanwhile, under White's leadership, Cornell began its spectacular history as a 
great leader, both in graduate and professional education, and in Cambridge, President Elliot 
set out to transform Harvard, chiefly by means of the elective system, from a small college into 
a great university, making available strong and brilliant graduate instruction and reorganized and 
rejuvenated professional education. 

In making these urgently needed changes in American higher education, these leaders continuously 
faced the problem of the place of the traditional four-year college. Some of them esteemed and 
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wanted to hold fast to the valuc-y of liberal education, but they conaidcrod graduate and profc«sion;»l 
education to he no lesji important. Elliot, in particular, strupj^led with tlie problem at Haivard. 
In 1869, ho had hoconie prei5i<lent o[ wliat amounted to a pinal] American collof^e with srrvrra] 
profession.il schools loosely attached to it. Relieving fervently in the insistent need of advanced 
instruction in the scholarly disciplines and in the professions, and believing no less fervently 
that the undergraduate college should be preserved, he arrived at his tliree-yeav undergraduate 
curriculun*^ as the solution of llu* Harvard problem. The fight that Elliot put up for the three-year 
college course at Harvard completely overshadowed tliose of his colleagues at other instit\i<ions. 
He begai\ his drive for it in 1803 and never ceased fighting until his retirement in 1909. By 1906, 
the number of three-year graduates reached a peak of 41% of tlie graduating class. Elliot, hov/ever, 
niet constant resistance to his tliree-year plan from faculty and from the Board of Oversceri;. 
E::tra tuition charges were evt ntually iiiij)C)sed to rediuro the number of three-year a spira;jt r. , and 
by 1929 the percentage of tliree-year graduates hud declined to 5, 8% of the graduating class. Thus 
ended Elliot's cr\iside for reducing the Harvard undergraduate curriculum from four to three 
years. 

Renewed Interest in Time-Shortening the Degree 
During the half centiiry following Elliot's Harvard campaign, practically nothing was heard of the 
concept that the four-year college course sequence should be reduced. In recent years, however, 
serious discussion on the issue has begun anew. The publication of the Carnegie Commission 
report. Less Time, More Options ^ in 1971 evidenced a national interest in the purposes, goals 
and measure of undergraduate education. There appear to be various reasons behind the growing 
interest in again experimenting with the time frame of the undergraduate curriculum, to name a 
few: possibilities of increased efficiency and lower costs, elimination of curricular overla.p, 
flexibility of program and attraction for students seeking fresh approaches to earning the 
baccalaureate degree. A review of current approaches to time-shortening the baccalaureate 

(2) The writer is indebted to Dr. W. H. Cowley, David Jacks Professor of Higher Education 
(Emeritus), Stanford University, for his contribution to the historical perspective of this paper. 



re^voals a variety of d<*.sir"-'- The most prominent of thofic arc listed htilow alonj^ v/lih bru.f 
s V* rij>tu>ns of some ;irtu.il proj', rnm.s. 

Iv 4 • 1 hu* t i I > 5 *n 1 r » • h R o v j^s '^n i M ) t- 1 ' r o o R c- o u i r t tt \ v n t_s 

*\ )\c S I . . t \h} W cTi'Ai y of N 1- Y o r U ;i \ G c; n t • s c^* o currontly enrolls ^f)0 students in its three-year 
baccal:oiri'."ite program, and ]>la)us, by 1975, to enroll three-quarters of all entering students 
into the program. The degree is acliieved by completing 90 seinc£.tcr hours of academic work. 
I'nlering students nnust successfully complete comprehensive examinations in the Natural Sciences, 
Social Sciences, and Humanites and Fine Arts, fulfilling the General Education VequiremcntG. 
Course w'iirk is then divided between major units (30-36), clectivcs (54-60) and 3 hours of 
Physical I*.ducation. 

1 lu- "Alt-rr'/.ato College" of Ihe Stute Univ ersity of New Y o'x 'k at Drockport is currently enrolling 
its first class of 300 freshmen into a totally redesigned B.A. /B.S. program. Students pursue 
one of three major tracks: traditional, interdisciplinary or intercultural, or a contractual, 

i 

individuali:',cd major, AH majors arc linutcd to 3^:-36 weeks of study. General Education 
has been compressed into a 32-\veek time frame, spread throughout the three years of the 
program. On the basis of proficiency examinations, pre-testing and advanced placeinent, 
students are counseled to enroll in an additional 32 weeks of electives. 90 semc^^ter units are 
required for graduation from the program. 

The Small Collcp . e of the California State College, Dominguez Hills, is an independent academic 
unit of the college, authorized to test new instructional techniques and combinations of subject 
matter within tlie context of a three-year baccalaureate. The program is designed to accommodate 
an heterogeneous -student population possessing a wide variance in academic aptitudes. 150 first- 
year students are currently enrolled. Requirements for graduation conform to the 186 quarter 
uiiit requirements of the parent institution. The academic program is divided into three phases: 

'3) Thousands of liighly motivated students accelerate their progress .tov/ard the degree by year- 
round attendance and course overloads. Such compression devices seem not to fall within the 
scope of legitimate time-shortened degree designs and therefore are not discussed. 
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General Education, Field of Emphasis, and Thci'natic Project. Acceleration toward the degree 
is acliicved* primarily t]irou^;h im])ltM7iorU;it ion of a inc>dulari zcf] , rompetcncy-bajj cd curriculMin, 
Additionally, chc proprani- utilize s sucl\ nu^dos of acceleratioi^ as advanced placement, inde}>r?iiderit 
.stvidy and recognition of work cxpcvionco for credit. Students demonstrating the rcquirec] com- 
petencies in a subject n^attor area receive ininiediaie credit and move on to other work. Tcf.linj.; 
out of rnoduloi; is encouraged. A special feature of the program is tlie Mentor Syctcm--a cojn- 
prehensive continuous advisement function Vv'hich professionally involves each facvQty member in 
the acadeinnic prop.ress of 15-18 students. 

Florida Tec hnic al U niv e rsit y offers a "Credit Reduction Program'* structured to eliminate duplica- 
tion between hij;li school and colJcp.e courses. The proc;r?!m allov^s I'ligli school n^'^'^duates who 
scoio 400 or more on the Florida Uvelftli-gvade test, waivers on as many as 45 colle|:jC? -1 e*>'(jl re- 
quired quar^ler hours, making it possible to achieve the baccalaureate degree after complelin/r afi 
few as 135 quarter hours of college work. Where equivalence exists between courses completed 
in high school and required university courses {pajticularly in the General Education area) and 
where the high school course has been completed with a grade of "B'^ or better, the university 
requirement iiicluding credit hours will be waived, reducing graduation requirements and cur- 
ricular overlap. 

Francis Mnrian Collepsc, in Florence, South Carolina , has developed a ^'Superior Student Program" 
which combines the freshman and sophomore years, allowing the student to complete a B. A, or 
B. S. degree in a minimum of six semesters. During the first year of study, each student is 
required to take two full-year interdisciplinary seminars from the three offered, each four hours 
a week for four credits. Additional course work is taken as a basis for developing a major 
interest. At the end of the first year of study, the student is expected to declare a major. The 
junior and senior years follow traditional course-work patterns for the major. 



UtMhit'tion by Cox^ju- r t i oti I^i'Iwimmi Hirli 5'i'luu>lr. run! C^)llc'J^'<'S 



toc*hiut|vio .irr,;T\_ro with i;uv rovin(lii>[; school dittlrictfi to »illo\v q vjii lificid hiyU school f;onTr>rs lo rn- 
roll in colh'^'c IfVfl ctuirscs wlulr ccMnph^tinj; llujir hif»h .school rcquirf;nu?nts for grachi;Uicin. At 
:''y:\^^,\, }i^^\y^y]'^\[Y_j;}(_^^' Yorl; at )'*rr(huii;i, ]\\p,\\ scliool students lalcc three on-carnpiis coll<.);o 
lovusi^s i-nch soincfilcr and accumulate* IS collo{"'/' crotlil hours in tlic senior year of liif;li richuol, 
whicii iiiay he a[^})liv.Hl at Trcdonia or 1 ra?it;forrocl to anotlicr college. Furthermore, Frodonia will 
accopl up to 12 additional credit hours of work for specified hiyh school courses. Conceivably, 
a hii:]i i;c)u»ol tUudent could ljc|',in full-time college work at Frodonia with 90 semester units re- 
niainini; for ^radviation. 

A ] ) \^ :\] .1 c • \ : ■. n St j 1 U n i \- c v s i t y is proposii'ig a trainirig prograin to qualify high school instructors 
to tc:^cl^ college level freshman curriculum to lAvelfth-grade students. Selected high school 
sonioTS will c(^ii^^/leto tlicir fr(.-shnian work in the prograin aiid be eligible for enrollnieni: at 
Appalaolvian State as regular sopliOmorci- . 

Tlie Slr .tc Uni versity of New Yoi^k at Plf^ttsburp^ h, in cooperation \vith Shal;or High School and 
Hudson Valley Community College, has designed a curriculum taught by instructors from the 
Shaker faculty wliich offers high school seniors the opportunity of earning one full year of college 
credit before entering Plattsburgh or Hudson Valley Community College as second-year students. 

Admission of twelfth - tirade stvKlents to the first year of college as full-time students . 
The State University of New York at Albany admits qualified twelfth -grade students. from a nuniber 
of high schools in the state* During the first two years of collegiate work, the student completes 
the requirements for high school graduation and wins admission to junior standing* Students thus 
complete the requirements for both high school and college graduation in seven years. The 
curriculum is organized around "Man and His Institutions," an interdisciplinary study of the 
major institutional structures and processes of society. 
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At tlu* llnivrvsit y v-tf miruus nt Urhana, atx *' Kxtcnded Early Adinisoion Prof;raMi" has been an 
option for the qucdUicd hi^h school senior isinco September, 1972. Solvctod r.tudrjjjtfi bypajjr? tlicjr 
senior yoar and arc admittod to tlu* university wiiliout a diploma, to pursue a ro^^\dar fou3'«y(*ar 
collri.^,0 curriculum. 

R 0 d t ]c 1 5 o i i_ Tl iro u ^ hj) \c Award of Adv f?!!^!*; d_^\t t n rl ij ) til £T 9.^^!^ 

The Carnegie Commission on Hi^Oier E^ducation reported in 1971 tliaL 50,000 luph scliool rAijdenLs 
were earninp, credit each year for advanced standing in college, sometimes up to the equivalent 
of the first year of coUcpe/university woirk. The College l^evel Examination Program (CI.^EP) 
is used increasingly to award advanced standing to individual students for v/ork taken at the 
secondary level evahialcd in terijis of collegiate norms. California State Univ err Uy at Si-. n 
Frr. n ciMeo in 1971 offered the CL1:3P examinations to all entcrin[; fro.shmcn, qualifying a 5.:ub-- 
stantial number for advanced standing, and allowinp, some to sl'.orten their bachelor degree pro- 
grams up to one year. At Centr al Connecticut Stat e Colle ge, students may earn up to 30 
scnicster hours of credit by exainination. In order to receive credit, a student must acliieve 
a score equal to or higher than the national norm for the particular exam from the CLEP or any 
national standardized exam program. The *' Faculty Scholars Program** at Florida Atlantic Univers - 
ity uses CLEP to grant up to 45 quarter units of credit in Humanities, Natural Science, Matlin- 
matice. Social Science and English, providing the student completes a baccalaureate degree at 
the university* Newark State College , New Jersey, operates as a testing center for CLEP, 
offering the examinations at least once a month, to approximately 50 candidates. The college 
awards up to 30 semester credits for the general examination when a score in the 25th percentile 
or better is earned. Up to 15 credits will be accepted from the subject examinations with scores 
starting at the 50th percentile. , 

Ijidividualized Degree Programs 

An increasing number of institutions offer highly motivated students indiWdually tailored programs 



which allov/ lhrn\ to graduate from colU'po in lcy» than t>jrce year;*. Trini ty Coll c.f;^ of Martford, 
Connecticut h»i:i developed an "hidividuallrcd Dc^iroc Pro(;ram^' based iipon projcicts; ajid cxcujunii - 
tions rrtlu r than covirso roqui roiiicntfi. The .Coljor.^.o^ N<'\v lU> du*lle has joined with New York'fj 
Dir^trict Council 37 of the AF]..-C.\0 to efitabllsli "J)C-37 Cainpuu," an evening program decij.^ned 
for the fvili-tiriiC workin^^ adul.l. Union ai)])1icnnt5! v/ith a hijjh ijchool diploma, by attending; tv/o 
classes pei' \s'eck each trimester, cr^rn 120 credilu and the 13. A. in less than three years. 
T he Cr\Hf o-ui;i StaU' Coll^ ]^r.h^;rsf;r'1d, PACE {Perfu-)naiy Adjualcd College Education 
Prog mm) offers; self- pacing tcchniq\ic3, flexible modular scheduling, and opportunities to 
exhibit area competence tlirouf;h testlnj;. Students progress toward tlie baccalaureate at a rate 
rc:fl.cctivc of their abilities and past experience. 

ij: * * 

claim ir> made that the foregoing constitutes an exliaustive list of time- shortening approciclies. 
The programs cited arc offered as a representational overviev,'. Before concluding, however, 
certain obs'ious lireas of concern should be identified for further discussion: 

1. What consequences do radically restructured approaches to undergraduate education liave 
for traditional faculty roles and responsibilities? 

2. What appeal do time- shortened degree programs have for students, and what kind 
of student clientele benefit most from such programs? 

3. Can reform in the baccalaureate program significantly reduce the operational expenditures 
for higher education? 

4. Should such programs be required to design and implement a comprehensive process and 
product evaluation system? 
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CURRENT ATTITUnnS IN VIRC7INIA TOWARD 
THREE-YEAR DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Broadly defined, there are two klndti of three-year degree programs on the 
spectrum we have dtifined: those that compress the existing four-year curriculum 
into less time, and those that substantially change the trv.i'.Iitional curriculum ond 
In the process come up with a shorftrr program. 

The staff of the State Council sent a questlonncuj o about the three-year 
degree program to the presidents of the four-year state-sijpported and privately- 
supported institutions in Virginia. The same questionnaire was sent to the members 
of the State Council's Continuing Education Advisory Commitiee. The questionnaire 
asked: 

1 o V/hat are your attitudes toward the three-year degree programs in 
Virginia? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a three -year degree 
program to the student, to the institution, and to the state? 

3. Are there alternatives to the three-year degree program that have been 
implemented? If so, what are these? 

4. If a three-year degree program was to be established, should a specialized 
curriculum and/or institution be established or should the three-year 
degree program be integrated with the regular offerings of existing 
institutions? 

5. Would your institution be interested in initiating such a program? 

All of the respondents were favorably disposed toward compressing the four- 
year curriculum into three years, whether by credit examinations, overloads, year- 
^ round study or other means. 

ERJC 



On the oilier haud, clianging the traditional curriculum and coming up 
with a threc-yoar degroe program that requires fewer totcil hours of college-level 
study met with considerable resistance. Twenty-two of thirty-nine respondenis, or 
56 percent, were unfavorably disposed toward this 5dea, Presented below is a 
breakdown of the rosponsos toward the more radical approach to the three-year 
degree . 



Presidents (public) 


Fcivorable 
7 


Not Favorable 
9 


Totcil 
16 


Prostdenls (private) 


7 


8 


15 


Memben; (CEAC)* 


3 


5. 


8 


Toioi 


17 


22 


39 



^Continuing Education Advisory Commilfee 

Presented in the Appendix are tome of il»e respondent's comments to 
QuesVion ^1 . 

The responses to Question ^5 show virtually the same atirtudes. Again, 
all of the respondents were favorably disposed to initiating programs that compressed 
the four-year curriculum inio three years by selected means; many noted that their 
institutions already offer such options. 

Twenty-three of thirty-seven respondents were not favorably disposed toward 
introducing a modified three-year curriculum on their campuses. Only eleven of 
thirty presidents or 37 percent indicated a willingness to initiate such a program. 
Presented below in tabular form are the responses to the following question: Would 
your institution be interested in initiating such a program? 





Favorable 


Not Favorable 


Tola! 


P residents (public) 


6 


9 


15 


PrcsidcMits (privcile) 


5 


10 


15 


Members (CEAC) 


3 


5 


8 


Total 


14 


24 


38 


Presented below ore 


some comments fVorn 


the lespondonts 


regording 



Question 



"IThis iixtiiulionl would not be iriicre^tcd in inijiatina a special tlirce-year 
program for tho gcneroliiy of uricJoryruduaie siiidenl? . We offer the opportuniiy now 
and will conti!)ue to encourage throe-year progrom.v for able r,judenrs, worlccJ out 
individually in conr^ultalion between the stucicnt and his or hsr advisor." 

"Yes. [Thiii] cotloc]!' has b?en durinri tho port year explorinft new approaches 
to educoiiLn ond is infcr.'.-:s;*ed In iniMuting a throe-year baccalaurecte program." 

"(This insliiution] vv'ould not be infei'csted in implemenviny a ihreo-ycar 
degree program fl.at would change ihe naturo and mooning of our boccalaurcole 
deyree und lower Siandarc.!r> for the attoInfUf-'ni* of a bachelor's degree." 

"I cm in favor, not so much of initiating such a program, but of excinilning 
closely v/hoi' exactly is meonf by the term three-year program , what it is supposed 
to do for student and Imliiution, and what kind of curricufum will achieve thcoe 
goals. 

Each respondent was also asked to list the advantages and disadvantages of a 
three-year degree program to vhs studen;, to the instilution, and to the State. These 
advantages and disadvantages refer to the three year degree programs which are more 
radical departures from the traditional approach. 

The respondents identified these advantages to the institution; 

1. more effective and efficient use of educational resources 

2. reduce number of courses offered 

3. enrollment during summer term will increase and year-round 
utilizotion of faculty and facilities 

4. academic stimulant 



5, for instiiutions with more applicants than they accornodotu, 
this approach may provide some help 

They identified ihose diGodvantages to the instilution: 

1 . faculties ore concornod over the possible decrease in academic quality 

2. \e$^ flexlbiliiy In programs and in course offeiings 

3. difficulties in providing ndcquato counseling and testing services 

4. difricullier. in providing adequate learning experiences in technical, 
seqiienlial curricula 

5. little time for renovation and high order maintenance of facilities, 
which may wear out more quickly 

6. logistical problems: scheduling, chanj-je in credit hours, c:tc. 

The respondents identified these advantages to the student: 

1 . enables student to finish boccniQurcote degree sooner and find 
employment or atfet"»d graduate school 

2o reduces cost In obtaining. a baccalaureate degree 

3. enables outstanding student to function* at the level of his potential , 
thereby more nearly fulfilling his seif-actualization needs 

They identified these disadvantages to the student: 

1 . additional pressure 

2. may accelerate into a major field of study without adequate time 
to make a satisfying choice 

3. articulation between Community Colleges and three-year programs 

4. students may not have summer vacation period to earn money to 
finish their educations 

5. many students need the extra year in which they can mature 

6. little time for contemplative reflection 

7. some extracurricular activities may have to be eliminated 



The respondents identified these advantages to the State: 

1 . savings of one year's educof ional cost per undergraduote sStudcnt 

2. many students can become taxpayers one year earlier 

3. more students con be accomodated each year in existing 
physical facilities 

4. may be able to keep soino Virginia rosidenl'^ from going to sinie*. 
that do have such programs 

They Identified these disadvantages io the Sfofe: 

1 . puts students on job market at an earlier point in the maturalion 
process 

2. may see greater demand for the more expensive graduate proyivuns 

3. ciGCiies excels labor supply 

In summaiy, the respondenis generally felt that the three-year dcvjiee procjrams 
could benefit' the student from an economic point of view. Hov/evcr, thii possible 
economic benofif-j gained by the student* and State may be overshodov/ed by the 
reduction in quality of the academic programs. 

The last question asked was, "If a three-year degree program wos to be 
established, should a specialized curriculum and/or institution be established or 
should the three-year degree program be integrated with the regular offerings of 
existing institutions?" The following table summarizes the answers. 

No Special Curriculum Specialialized Reg^ Off. 
Answer in Exist. Institution Institution of Exist . Inst. Total 
Presidents (public) 1 4 — 11 16 

Presidents (private) 1 4 1 9 15 

Members (CEAC) — 8 8 

Total 2 8 1 28 39 
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Here agoin, the ovorwholming preference is to relain the standard curriculum 
and to shorten the time by making if possible for students to do the same fhing more 
quickly. 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A three-year degree program o% envJiiioncd by th« Carnegie Commir.sion 
implies a compleje change in the traclitiona! four-yeor degree structure. Most of 
the respondents to ihe State Council staff's inquiry regarding ihe tliree-year degree 
program did not favor a change in tho requirements of the tradilional baccalouroate 
degree. A nurnbar of respondents, hov/ever, felt thol- ihroe-ycar degjoc programs 
might provide the options r^eedod by romo studerit:>. 

Sixteen four-year state supported institulion". responded io the que:.' lonnairo o 
All sixteen respondents favored the coni:ervative appioach (traditional four years 
into less time) For shortening the time tov/crd obtaining a baccaioureaje u'ljgree. The 
fifteen private institutions rejcponding also favored ihrs method, as v/ell a$ the eight 
respondents from the Continuing Education Advisory Committee, Forty-four percent 
of the four -year state supported institutions, 46 percent of the four-year private 
institutions, and 38 percent of the members of ihe Continuing Education Advisory 
Committee responded favorable to the possibility of substantially changing the tra- 
ditional four-year structure in order to offer a three-year degreeo Overall 42 percent 
favored this method. 

The staff of the State Council of Higher Education submits the follov/ing 

recommendations regarding the three-year degree programs: 

1 . The opportunity for qualified high school students to take colle^,c3 level 
work for credit should be promoted on a statewide basis. Increased em- 
phasis on advanced placement of qualified students should be provided, 

o 
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end ctrdit by oxaininaiion should be recogniricd as o major device 
to eiKiblo sludonis to expedite their undergrciduale v/ork. Studenh 
(bolh ol high school and college level) should be provided adequate 
oppoi luiiitlcs for yuar-rovmd study whicli will encible thein jo complete 
their dngrees in luss lime. 

2. Only injiiit-utitMis v/hich presently confer baccolauicate degrees should 
be aulhorized io introduce three-year degrees. 

3. The Skite Council should invite all four-year staie-suppoited and 
privote institutior,s intciorted in the three-year degree program to 
prepare ond sul^mit pru;.)Osalii foi* suct^ programs to it by July 1 , 1974. 
Such proposals should be in accordance with guidelines that vyill bo 
developed and proinulgaied by the Stoi'e Council. 

4. The 1974 General Ar.r.embiy should appropriate $60,000 to the 
Goverrior's Dudgct - Suppiemenlory Aid for Higher Education. The 
money will bt^ u'^^'id to fund (he detailed planning and implemeniation 
of two proposals selecl-ed by the State Council. The Council v/ill 
select tv/o npprocch'js ihai ore cs diveraont ar» posiible end will o'tompl 
to select one siate-supported and one private institution with which to 
contract for dvi{ai!ed pionning and implementation. Comprehensive 
evaluation of the two pilot programs v/iM be carried out by the institution.> 
themselves, o::?is<cd by Council staff. Those reports will be made ovail- 
able throughout Virginia's higlior education coT.rnunity to assist ether 
institutions v^^hich may elect to introduce such programs. 

5. Continuous review of exir.tiiig programs in other states, and a careful 
review of the needs and possible approaches to fulfilling those needs 
in Virginia, should be conducted by the State Council staff . 
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Appeiiclix 

Sorne cornmcMils of rospono'onls rcgotding Quoiilion ^1 • 

Question ^1: WI»of oro your oHitudcs toword llie 
tlireo-year djjroo piogrom in Virginia? 



* "I do not think tlint more tlvin ci rnoro handful of institutions ore trying it, and I 
woukl cortciinly toko o r>trony position that \\ could not be dotio wiihoui destroying the 
quollty of educotion. If \\ is just \Uc. mutter of givinc) it within o shorter firne, we ore 
already doing thai. We offer up to almost two years of potential credii through CLEP 
cxums . " 

"My own personal oclvico to a student would be not 1*o do it. I did it myself 
back during the war, and I find i[ hjcomos voiy difficult to coniinue to do really 
good scholouhip orj ihat iyp'. of iniunr.ivo bor.u;. Some time for digeslion, reflection, 
molurlng and resting of the brain cells turns out io be prctiy soui-d advice." 

"A very inriovative and flexible idea which v/oiild definitely be Io the advantage 
of the good student if the fields for such erideavor v/ere restriclod Io a bare minimum/' 

"The responsible acadc-:mic officorr. at [llils institution] coiif>ider a three-year 
bocca laureate piorjrom ns a valuable allernativa for the limited number of ctudonl^ who 
enter the College widi a substantia! omounj of credit through Advonced Placement 
or wlio through CL EP examinul ions or by both means can demon' 'rv^to competence in 
subjects equivcilcnt in scopj and intennily io couri;::s now ofroro-.' by the [instltuiion] . 
Graduation In throo yeori Is q\':o a posf.ib!e alternative for siudcn'^ who, througli 
carrying rcasonal.5!e overloads during the regular sessions and tlvouc^h courses iaken 
in summer school, can sufnci^ntly oi»gment the courren nscessoiy io mc^t the regular 
recjo ire merits for cjioduation, [Thi$ InrMitution] currently hos soinc persons receiving thoir 
baccalaureote degree in tliree yeors through one era combinal of theise methods." 

"Two characteristics of [this institution's] student body Inifjely determine the 
institution's response to a ihree-^yeor bochelor's degree. Approximately 80 to 85 
percent or the students in oliendance are employed, some 65 percent thirty or more 
hours per week; outside employment clearly plays a major roLe in limiting the amount 
of academic credit the average student at the Univei*sity could expected to earn in 
any three or four year period. In a 1971 study of approximateh/ 1000 [of our] graduates, 
it was discovered that only about one-third of the graduates had earned their degrees in 
four years (or less) and very few In less than the four-year period; two-thirds took more 
than four years to finish." 

"The three-year degree program should be developed as on integral part of the 
systenn of higher education In the Commonwealth of Virginia. Furthennore, this accelerated 
program can be undertaken without adversely affecting the academic standards of the 
institutions and without sacrificing the quality of education." 

"Admission to a three-year program should be contingent upon adequate educational 
and career counseling. Three-year programs should be developed on a curriculum by 
curriculum basis instead of across-the-board." 
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"1 believe thai recenl* move: lo roo'uco tUo nuniber of credii" hoiii-s con'.tffutmg 
a maximum allowable load for a quaitrr or soniosler has had a dclclerlous erfcct on 
our current baucolaureolo degree progrfjnn." 

"I support strongly ihn u5o of advanced plarernont techniques as thcire is ab- 
solutely no justification for !CC,iM!i?i:| studonis lo repeat cducci lona! cxpericncf.s ihoy 
hove alrc^.ody had. Such requnomonls wo^tc* both tlic student^s time, and the rcjourccs 
of our cducononnl institi'Jlons. Furlher, I jvjronoly support mor? extensive :.urnmor 
progionis to facilitate acceleruicd degree cornpleilon v*iiere it is in the beit inteiest 
of the student," 

"We arc not inlerer-tod in lowering th.o number of hours that c»re required for o 
degree and vjo are not interested at ihis jir.K: in tr)'iriy to accelcra!e our studenls through 
a four-yeor progiom in ihree yenr:^. A'j the Dx-^ori of our Collcgn h'js staled, v/e dan'l- 
recf^mnifnd tliot a fooflxil! c\on\f: be cut dcsv/n jo ihree quarler. n:>r do we recomiriend ihcit 
a bn-*."Lall gome be shoHened jo ieven innings." 

*'l would be opposed, however, to creniln;; a ihiec-year progium by siTViply 
eliminating some 25% of the course crcdlls presently required for a baccalaureate 
degtro unless a new dcj^^ree was created in recognition of con\pletion of such a 
program*" 

"There ore undoubti^dly a nu;nber of siud3nts exactly how many i^ a figure 
irnpoi'siblo to pr^^dict v/ho v/ould be intcresled in, and would make vpry gcod ute of, 
a three-year option to a baccolaureote degree. Assuming that such an option could 
be made consislent with a university's mission, general educational responsibility, and 
fiscal capabiliiios, I believe it would be a vciy good thing." 

"It df^pends upon what exactly is meant by a throe-year degree program. If one 
goes all the way with the more extreme proposals and suggests a program in v/hich the 
average student working the overage number of weeks per year can complete his program 
in three years with less class time and fewer credit hours than are ps:?sently required in a 
baccalaureate program, then I must say that I do not see the advantages of establishing 
such programs in Virginia. If, on the other hand, one is speaking of a flexible program 
which allows the superior student or the highly motivated and hard working student to 
complete a baccalaureate degree in three years without changing the meaning of the 
degree, than 1 am all for it," 

"From the point of view of my own concern with the liberal arts and its. relation 
to total educotlon, 1 would favor accelerated programs which would permit the retention 
of more traditional academic pursuits combined with specialized training. I am suggcstlong, 
for instance, that we might produce doctors and dentists in seven years and lawyers in 
five or six. All of this is, of course, predicated on on assumption that acceleration* is the 
"wove of the future" and a good thing in itself an assumption that I am not certain I 
think Is necessarily good or valid," 
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DESIRABLE SIZH OF STATE-SUPPORTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN VIRGINIA 

Introduction 

The growth in the number and size of colleges and universities in the last three 
decades is a fact which has been well documented. During that period enrollments 
increase^ by over 500 percent and the number of institutions of higher education in- 
creased by over 40 percent. More important however, to the concern of this discus- 
sion, is the fact that average institutional size increased from about 900 students in 
1940 to approximately 3,200 students in 1970, an increase of approximately 255 per- 
cent. With the comparatively small increase in the number of institutions during a 
period of such tremendous growth in enrollment, an increase in the average size of 
institutions of higher education had to occur. By the early 1970's, therefore, Amer- 
icon colleges end universities varied widely in size all the way from colleges with 
less than 100 students to huge universities with 40,000 to 50,000 students. 

in the past two decades there has been a substantial amount of research on the 
topic of institutional size. There have been attempts to determine (1) defensible 
minimum enrollment for effective operation, (2) the maximum enrollment which ought 
to be allowed, and (3) the range of sizes which best facilitate high quality education 
at the most favorable cost. These attempts have grown out of concerns that institu- 
tions may be too small to be economically operated, or too large to be manageable, 
and that the impersonal character of large institutions might be related to personal 
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dtssoHsfaction and student disturbances. In addition there are considerations which 
involve policy decisions within particular systems of higher education. 

States have examined^ and In some cases adopted as matters of policy^ en- 
rollment constraints for institutions. This has often been done in the belief that qual- 
ity education is best obtained in Institutions that do not exceed a certain size^ in 
order to disperse college programs and facilities throughout the state rather than con- 
centrate them in a smaller number of locations^ or in order to provide new types of 
institutions rather than to promote the growth of older ones* 

"Optimum size" has been defined as that enrollment at which maximum 
effectiveness as an educational onit is achieved within the limits of available or pro- 
jected financial^ physical^ programmatic^ and staff facilities. ' In a more simplistic 

definition Arthur Chickering notes that a college should be "big enough to have a 

2 

ball game^ and small enough so all can play." There seems to be general agreement 
that a college or university should be large enough to encourage the development of 
high quality programs which are sufficiently diverse to enable it to maintain both the 
quantity and quality of Its student body. It is not possible^ however^ to prove that 
any particular size represents an "optimum" for institutions of a type^ or even for an 
individual institution. The optimum size of an Institution of higher education is 
determined by its purpose^ its role and function^ and its range of programs. The more 
modest its plans and the more limited Its programs^ the more likely it will be able fo 
achieve quality at reasonable cost with only moderate enrollments* Each expansion 
of role and addition to program Increases the minimum number of students needed for 
effective operation. 
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The establishmont of idcul size requires that the desired t^conomic and organ- 
izational characteristics as well as interpersonal relationships between and among 
faculty and students he specified. Noted as being important in this respect, in ad- 
dition to considerations of size ilself, are what other measures an institution takes to 
provide environments for learning which are uniquely filled to the needs of its students. 
John Gardner has commented effectively on this point. 

I have been surprised by the censorious tone with which some critics 
now refer to large institutions, almost as though in growing to their 
present size these institutions had deliberately chosen to do an evil 
thing. This is ridiculous. The critics may, if they wish, attack the 
American people for being so numerous and fertile. They may, if 
they wish, attack the society generally for holding such a liberal 
view concerning who should go to college. But they should not attack 
institutions that are simply trying to accomplish a well-nigh impos- 
sible task the society has handed them. The institutions being scolded 
for largeness today are the ones that have been most responsible to 
the American eagerness to broaden educational opportunities. We ^ 
should have the grace to live with the consequences of our choices. 

There would, in general, appear to be several advantages to establishing 
specific numerical sizes lor colleges and universities. When a college plans its pro'- 
grams, facilities, staffing, and medium or long-range development with a specific 
size target in mind it can avoid costly changes, whether in steam lines or in library 
additions, and thus achieve greater quality with resources which will always be 
limited in relation to need. From the overall state perspective, planning for a total 
system which will meet the needs of the people can proceed only on the basis of a 
common understanding of how large individual institutions should plan to be. More 
effective services can be provided and wasteful moves avoided if the sizes of exist- 
ing institutions are planned in conjunction with their programs. Thus, though a spe- 
cific size cannot be proven "right," it remains advantageous both to the state system 
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as a whole, and to each individual insHtufion that target sixes be established for 

planning purposes. They should be established on the basis of the best evidence 

4 

available at that time. 

In establishing size concepts for colleges and universities, however, it should 

be understood that they should be subject to review and modification on the basis of 

new evidence. Size concepts are planning concepts, and while they may represent 

the best possible decision at any given moment, the numbers should remain subject to 

5 

change in the face of changing circumstance and need. 

A review of the literature suggests that the question of size or "optimum" size 
for institutions of higher education should be considered from the separate but some- 
times related and competing viewpoints of accountability, excellence, and accessi- 
bility. In addition, size should be addressed in terms of the type of institution being 
planned, such as whether it is a two-year college, a liberal arts college, a compre- 
hensive college, a doctoral-granting institution, or a specialized institution. 
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I. Instlttitio nal Sirre and Acco unta bility 

In the early 1970's the term accountability became fashionable in education. 
The term is synonymous with responsibility ond has come to mean that the outcomes 
provided by the educational enterprise should be evaluated in relation to the cost of 
obtaining those objectives. Accountability is concerned with both effectiveness and 
efficiency. Under institutional size and accountability are considered such things as 
economies of scale and at what point ^ifficiency is maximized in relation to academic 
effectiveness. 

With the tremendous increase in educational expenditures in recent years, the 
economics of higher education has captured the attention of social scientists and edu- 
cators alike. ^ The general interest in examining the economic efficiency of colleger 
and universities included attempts to look at economic aspects of iPititutional size. 
Frederick Taylor encouraged the belief that academic efficiency could be improved by 
employing the cost effective methods of industry. This led to the development by 
accrediting agencies of quantitative standards for higher education institutions which 
specifier! the number of academic departments, faculty, or library books required for 
accreditation. These standards made some allowances for differences in enrollment. 

One of the first systematic attempts to relate size and costs was the examina- 
tion of the relationship between the size of an institution end the amount of money 
expended per student made by John Dale Russell and Floyd Reeves in their study of 

higher education finance published in 1935. The study concluded that expenditures 

. 7 

per student varied inversely wifh the size of the institution. 

In more recent years research has been directed at examining the appropriate 
size for certain types of institutions. A study conducted in the period 1961-64 by 
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Gusfave Mctz examined and compared fund expendstures for each of four baste 

cotegories among 390 member insitutions of Jlio Soutliorn Associofton of Colleges and 

Universities, These insHtutions offered insf ruction of the funior college^ bachelor's^ 

master's^ and doctoral levels and varied in size. It was demonstrated 

(1) that the offering of higher degrees is associated with Wghor expen- 
ditures per student, (2) that larger enrollmenis ore associoicd with 
lower expenditures per student, provided the highest degree level of 
institutional offerings is the same, and (3) that these two factors counter- ^ 
act each other. Thus, no overall relationship was found between en- 
rollment and expenditure when all institutions were included in the 
some analysis.3 

More recently the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has concluded, with some 

qualifications, that there is an optimum range for each major type of institution of 

higher education. Colleges and universities which are too small cannot operate 

economically, while beyond a given size, there may be minimal additional economies 

which are offset by Increasing difficulties in administration. The Commission concludes 

that colleges will run a rrsk of failing to take advantage of economies of scale or not 

offering students an adequate choice of programs if they do not reach the minimum 

9 

enrollments listed below: 

M inimum Enrollment 

Heod count PTE 

Two-Year Institutions 2,500 2,000 

Liberal Arts Colleges 1,100 1,000 

Comprehensive Colleges 6,000 5,000 

Doctoral-gianting Institutions 5,900 5,000 

The earliest statewide effort to establish size guidelines for institutional and 
system-wide planning was made in the California Master Plan of 1960. The Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education modified some of these numbers in 1964 and 
omitted any reference to "optimum size." It did provide ranges in which the minimums 
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appear to bo bosod upon si70$ at which economies of scale begin. These minimums 

r II ^0 
are as follows: 

Minimum Enrollment 
Full-Time Students 

Two-Year Institutions (This number 
could bo changed if either 
isolation or density of popu-- 

lotion warrant) 900 

Comprehensive Colleges 

In densely populated areas 5,000 
Outside such areas 3,000 

Doctoral-granting institutions 5,000 

In addition to studies which hove, presented size concepts for several types of 

institutions, a significant number of individual studies have examined the economic 

aspects of one specific type of institution. Studies of the cost in liberal arts college 

have included the "Sixty College Studies," initiated in 1953-54''' and repeated in 
12 

1957-58. Among the conclusions arrived at by "The Sixty College Studies" were 
that on increased percentage of funds were expended for general administrative ser- 
vices as the size of institutions decreased from 1400 or more to the 200-600 student 
range and that those same institutions were correspondingly able to devote a larger 
percentage of funds to instruction and specialized educational facilities as size 
increased from 200-600 to 1400 or more. 

H.H. Jenny and Richard Wynn hove also made several generalizations about 
the relationship between the absolute size of enrollment and the growth of income 
and expenditures in a group of 48 liberal arts colleges noting that: 

. . . first, the smallesr colleges in the group tend to have high 
full-time-equivalent student (PTES) costs; thus one must be able 
to afford to be very small. Second, the overall PTES cost curve 
for the sample seems to be mildly downward sloping. Third, 
colleges with enrollments of 1,300 and more students seem to 



have below average PTES costs. Fourfh, enrollments of 1,500 
or more seem to produce both relatively low FTLS conts and 
ample budgets, and we could view these colleyes as economically 
more efficient. A larger sample might have produced a differ- 
ent result . 1 3 

There have been a number of other studies in which economists have concluded that 
the enrollment of a liberal arts college should be between 1,000 and 2,000 students 
in order for it to maintain economic viability. 

Research on the ideal size for larger institutions^ particularly universities, 
has been more limited. It has been inhibited by the unavailability of comparative 
data on these more diverse and complex institutions. A tentative recommendation 
has been offered by Arthur Browne who states that the optimum size of a large institu- 
tion in terms of unit costs is between 12,000 and 15,000 students, Browne observed: 

When institutions expand beyond that figure [12,000-15,000] they 
usually strive to beccfne comprehensive Universities with extensive 
doctoral programs and research units. Beyond this point, the 
university changes its complexion. Divisions become professional 
schools or colleges. Several libraries break out among these pro- 
fessional schools instead of housing all volumes under one roof. 
Public service and extension activities escalate. The more expen- 
sive habits of the more prestigious universities are required. . . 
The moral: you must commence nevv institutions to siphon off 
enrollments when existing institutions reach 12,000 students or 
else you have another large, comprehensive, highly competitive 
university on your hands which competes with the "dominant" or 
established university for supremacy on the academic totem pole.^^ 

It should be noted that many authorities, including the Carnegie Commission, do not 
agree with Browne's strictures on institutional size. Four institutions in Virginia ex- 
ceed or will approach the size range specified by Browne: University of Virginia, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity, and Old Dominion University. Of these, two are recognized as comprehensive 
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unlversiffes with heav/ emphasis on doctoral programs. Old Dominion Unlversif/ 
docs not project growlh beyond 15,000 students, and Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity exceeds 15,000 students, but neither should seek to become a comprehensive 
university with heavy emphasis on doctoral programs. It is the opinion of the State 
Council staff, however, that Virginia Commonwealth University should not be 
limited in size to the range suggested by Browne, and should be allowed to develop 
as planned through 1982 (18,400 FTE enrollment). 
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InstiluMonol Size and Excol le nco 

Excellence refeis to the quality of the educational experience and the en- 
vironment in which it Is provided. An optimum size or size range for each type of 
institution cannot be detemnined on the basis of economies of scale and efficiency 
alone. Mentioned in the picccdincj suction was the need for an institution to be 
large enough to offer iis students an adequate choice of programs. Consideration 
must be given to the number, variety, and levels of academic programs to be offered 
and the number of students required to justify the numbers of faculty employed to 
provide such programs. For example, in the cose of comprehensive colleges, the 
Carnegie Commission takes the position that there appear to be only minor net 
economies of scale beyond approximately 2,500 PTE enrollment, but that an en- 
rollment base of about 5,000 PTE is necessary to offer a tmly comprehensive pro- 
15 

gram . 

Those in favor of the advantages thought to be offered by large institutions 
assert that the multipurpose university is actually a total community that hos ns 
citizens all kinds of students who contribute to the educational climate and provide 
a variety of experiences. There are others who hold the position that, in a very 
large institution, neither students nor faculty have a full sense of belonging to an 
academic community. This may be one of the reasons why disruption in recent years 
has been found to be more prevalent on very large campuses than on smaller campuses. 
A survey of v^^hat happened on campuses follov/ing the Cambodian incursion of Moy, 
1970, indicated that the proportion of campuses reporting that It had a "significant 
impact" on campus operations varied directly with the size of institutions — from 41 
percent of those with less than 1,000 students to 90 percent of !ho>e vvith moro thar^ 
O JO 
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^12,000 students. Other researchers, however, hcive pointed to factors other than 
institutional size which have correlated more fiighl/ with student protest activities. 
Among these factors ore thu amount of federal grants received, high admission 
standards, the control of the institution, the type of institution, and the particular 
issue which was involved. 

The Carnegie Commissiori has asserted, however, that an institution may be- 
come too large to provide an intellectually challenging environment for many stu- 
dents. Moreover, beyond a certain size additional enrollment increases are not 
likely to contribute to increased quality. The Commission asserts that although 
economies of scale analysis is helpful in suggesting minimum enrollments, it does 
not provide a basis for determining appropriate maximum enrollments. A campus 
may become too large to provide an intellectually challenging environment for its 
students before it reaches the point of diminishing economic returns to additional 
enrollment. Based on what it sees as the disadvantages of excessive size, the Com- 
mission advances the following maximum enrollments, recognizing that special con- 

17 

siderations in individual situations may be a basis for modification: 

Maximum Enrollments 
Headcount FTE 



Ty/o-Yeor Institutions 6,200 5,000 

Liberal Arts Colleges 2,700 2,500 

Comprehensive Colleges 12,000 10,000 

Doctoral-granting Institutions 23,500 20,000 

In addressing the question of institutional size, most social-psychological 
literature which focuses on institutional size appears to fovor the environments as- 
sociated with the smaller institution. Just how small "small" is, however, is generally 
undefined. David Riesman states that an institution is- too big when the students look 



at the faculty and say "they" and the faculty in looking at the students does llkc- 
1 8 

wise. Alan Boitln nates that: 



Size is a ma|or but ambiguous attribute of the social strucJi^re 
of organizations. Size itself has certain necessary, formal 
consequences for the possible range of ifitcrpersonal relations, 
of communication links, and of levels of authority as con- 
ditioned by spans of control. In any given study, classify- 
ing organizations by size also classified tlicm by certain 
kinds of communication, authority, and social relations 
patterns which are its conjequences and in turn have other 
effects; it is by no means easy to say what intervening 
variables or incidental correlates size indicates. ^ 9 

Nevitt Sanford also declines to note specific size categories. He sees ideal 

institutional size for the individual student as relative, varying inversely with the 

variety of students admitted. 

If the group is heterogenous, a smaller number would allow 
people to get to know one another more easily, but if it is 
less various, a larger number would help to increase the 
diversity. Similarly, if all students share a single curriculum, 
the institution can safely be larger than if they do not, for a 
core of common learning tends to pull them together. What 
the student needs is the social support of a group that is 
sharing his attempt to re-examine values and to entertain 2q 
ideas seldom thought about — or even opposed — back home, 

Harold Hodgkinson acknowledges that large colleges and universities are 

commonly accepted as providing more options for individual participation. He notes, 

however, that a number of studies of size in schools, factories, public agencies, task 

forces, and discussion groups have indicated a negative relationship between size 

and individual participation, involvement, and satisfaction • Hodgkinson favored a 

smaller setting where, he concluded, individuals generally experience greater 

21 

motivation and satisfaction in belonging \o the small group. Other psychologists, 
porticularly Arthur Chickering, have odopted the position that ir::titutional size Is 



a prime factor which may cnlicinco a student's personal development. Institutions 
enrollinc] less than 1,000 students are tcgardcd as more likely to provide clarity 
of purpose and opportunities for personal parficipation, involvement and satisfacrion. 
The basic point made is that any given campus has only a given number of behavior 
settings which provide opportunities for growth. Although larger institutions are 
like?y to hove twice as many settings, they may also have 60 times as many stu- 
dents. Too many people and too few positions is what Chickering terms "redundancy. 

2 

Such "redundancy" is likely to result in decreased opportunity for self-development. 

The probable effect which size has upon the learning environment is another 

aspect of Institutional size which has been examined. Wilbert McKeachie and 

Edward Bordin have argued that large institutional size will have a negative effect 

upon a faculty member's enjoyment of his profession. They noted that increased 

class size, shown in other studies to be associated with increased institutional size, 

limits the instmctor's choice of techniques as well as his ability to select the method 
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best suited to his objective, or to vary his methods. 

The quality of the learning environment from the student's standpoint has olso 

been fhe concern of researchers such as Wilbert McKeachie who hypothesized that: 

Size of an educational institution has a . * . relationship to 
the quality of education students receive from one another. 
The large institution with a student body of heterogeneous 
background offers students an opportunity to gain. breadth, 
tolerance, and new perspectives from their contacts with 
one another. But large size is likely to reduce educational 
values by reducing Intellectual interchange between stu- 
dents* En a large college, the statistical chances that 
another student in the same class will be in the same living 
group are smaller than in a small college!. Students in a 
lasge college with many courses, and even many sections 
of the same course, have few common intellectual experi- 
ences. Consequently, it is difficult for them to communi< 
about Intetiectual problems outside of closs.24 



•III. Insf ihjfional Size and Accessibilif-y 

In the Introduction to ihis discussion, a number of factors were outlined 
which are related to the question of accessibility and slatewide policy for sys*"ems 
of higher education. A slate may wish to place enrollment constraints or maximums 
on institutions in order to disperse college programs and facilities throughout the slate 
rather than concentrate them in a limited number of places, or to promote the develop- 
ment of new types of institutions with different admissions requirements and academic 
programs. There is every reason to believe that such measures provide greater ac- 
cessibility to higher education. 

At least partially, such statewide considerations were the basis for the maxi- 
mum enrollments set forth by the Coordinating Council for Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia in 1964. These maximums were based in part on the recognition that pro- 
spective enrollments were rising rapidly and had to be accommodated, but that ex- 
cessive growth at individual institutions was not desirable. These maximums were as 
25 



follows: 



Maximum Enrollments 
Fuil-Tlme Students 



Two-Year Institutions 5,000 - 7,500 
Comprehensive Colleges 

In densely populated areas 17,500 - 20,000 

Outside such areas 9,500 - 12,000 

Doctoral-granting Institutions '25,000 - 27,500 

Clark Kerr is also a proponent of having a fairly large number of campuses grow- 
ing at moderate rates rather than a small number forced to grow rapidly and to become 
exceedingly large. He recommends enrollment ranges of 2,000 to 5,000 tor community 

colleges, 5,000 to 10,000 for comprehensive colleges, and 10,000 to 15,000 for uni- 
26 

versities. It would appear, however, that his recommendations are based on his 
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evaluation of ecofiomies of scale and the quality of the learning enviror^ment, as wol 
ds on accessibility. 

It should be noted that dispersemcnt of institutions across a state in order 1o 
provide accessibility should take into consideration available sites and the com- 
munities in which they will be located. The impact of the institution's size upon 
the community with respect to physical elements such as commercial facilities, 
streets, and utilities, and also with respect to the more subjective components of 
a "style of life, " are important considerations in planning for the eventual size of 
the institution. Obviously, a college of 10,000 or more places a burden on a small, 
local community to provide the basic services, traffic control, water, sewage dis*- 
posal, and public accommodations in general. 
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JV, Institutional Size Concepts in Comparison to Pro|r»cted Enrollmonis in Virginia 

Before surrnnorizing institutional size concepts by type of college of university, 

it IS important to note that a number of states have Followed the early lead of California 

by studying questions relating io size and in some inslances have established size plan^ 

ning guidelines for master planning. A task force drawn primarily from collegss and 

universities appointed by the coordinating board in Illinois (1966) declined to state 

optimum sizes for institutions, but advised that new four-year commuter colleges 

should be established only if they would attain 2,500 FTE within four years and 5,000 FTE 
27 

within eight. The provisional master plan in Tennessee (1969) calls for a minimum 
size for state colleges of 3,000; it calls for a maximum size for the University of 
Tennessee (Nashville) of 27,000 to 28,000, and for Memphis State University at 
25,000, The Texas master plan (1969) proposed no minimum or maximum size for 
state colleges, but its recommendation for the establishment of six new baccalaureate 
• institutions assured that each of the six would enroll at least 2,000 (headcount) stu- 
dents by the third year of operation. In the third year the median size of these six 
colleges would be 3,900. For universities, no general size criteria were proposed, 
but limitations were established for the University of Texas (Austin) at 35,000 and for 

the University of Houston at 30,000. Studies in Missouri and Michigan suggest a 

28 

minimum of 3,000 FTE for four-year colleges. The Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in Wisconsin has proposed to limit the size of the University atMndison at 
42,000 students. 

In the two-year sector, California's present guideline for a minimum of 900 
full-time students is comparable to that of Texas (1,000 FTE by the fifth year). It is 

16 
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substantially larger than the minimum figure .)f 500 in Minnesota, but both Colifornia 
and Texas cooidiiial ing boa*ds Ikwc recognized the need for exceptions to iheir 
larger numbers, in order that relatively sparsely settled areas might be accommodated. 

Summary of Size Concepts for Two -Year In-jiitutions 

Minimum Maximum 



Heodcoun t FTE Headcount PTE 



Carnegie Commission 2,500 2,000 6,200 5,000 

California Coordinating Commission' 900° — • 5,000-7,000° 

Clark Kerr ~ 2,000 5,000 

Texas Coordinating Board " — 1,000 

Minnesota Coordinating Commission 500 — ~ 

The size concepts suggested by the California Coordinating Commission are 
full-time headcount students. 

The following enrollment projections for Virginia's State-supported two-year 
institutions are cited for comparison with the size concepts which have been presented 
for two-year institutions. 

It can be seen from the projections that sixteen of the comnnunity colleges will 
not achieve the minimum enrollments which have been set forth by the Carnegie Com- 
mission and Clark Kerr. Only six of these, however, fall below the minimums estab- 
lished by the California and Texas Coordinating Boards and each of these are located 
in sparsely populated areas of the state such as the Southwest and Eastern Shore 
regions. Given this fact, and the roll of the Community College System in placing 
two years of postsecondary education within commuting distance of each citizen of 
Virginia, these are felt to be acceptable and desirable exceptions to the minimum 
guidelines which have been offered. Only Eastern Shore Comnnunity College is pro- 
jected to achieve a size which will fall below the 500 TJE minimum cited by ^he 
"Minnesota Coordinating Commission. k 



Four of the community colleges will acliieve enrollments which will fall williin 
the size ranges cited by each of the rofeiencos mentioned. The remaining three col- 
leges ore all projected to reach enrollment levels which will exceed the moximums 
suggested by the refcrence^^ but each of these are multi-campus institutions which 
will not exceed the maximums on any one of their respective campuses. It is interest- 
ing to note that of fhe seven institutions which will meet the recommended size ranges^ 
all are located in urban areas of the Commonwealth. 



Summary of Size Concepts for Liberal Arts Colleges 



Minimum Optimum 



Maximum 



Headcount FTE 



Headcount FTE 



Carnegie Commission 

Hungate, Meeth^ 

O'Connell 

Clark Kerr 

Other Economists 



IJOO 1,000 

1,000 
1,000 



2,000 



2,700 2,500 



2,000 



The following enrollment projections for Virginia's State-supported liberal 
arts colleges are cited in comparison wi!h the size concepts which have been presented 
for liberal arts colleges. 
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The expected enroWmenfs for both Clmch Valley and Mary Washington wJII 
fall within the size concepts which aie generally accepted for liberal arts colleges. 

Summary of Size Concepts for Comprehensive Col leges 

^A?nimum Maximum 



Hcadcouf:t PTE Headcount PTE 



Carnegie Commission 6,000 5,000 12,000 10,000 

Colifornia Coordinating Commission 

In densely populated areas 5,000 — 17,500- 

20,000 

Outside such areas 3,000 — 9,500- 

12,000 

Clark Kerr ~ 5,000 — 10,000 

The minimum and maximum enrol lit;e;its suggested by the California Coordinat- 
ing Commission are for full-time headcount students. 

The following enrollment projections for Virginia's State-supported compre-^ 
hensive colleges are presented for comparison with the size concepts which have been 
outlined for comprehensive colleges. 
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It can be seen from \hc piojcctcd cniollmcnts for cGmptehcnstvc colleges 
that four of the seven arc \^o\ expected to reach the minimum levels sugge:»lcd by 
either the Cnrnegle Commission or ClaiU Kerr. Two of four, however, are located 
in sparsely populated areas and will either reach or approach the minimum crjroll- 
menls cited by the Colifornio Commission on Higher Education for thus located 
institutions. Not?c of tlie seven colleges are projected fo grow 1o a siz^ which 
will either reacii or exceed any of the maximum sizes mentioned in the noted re- 
ferences on the subject. 

. r 

The problem of Virginia's State-supported com.prehensive colleges, then, 
IS not exceeding maximum size limitations >vhich might be established, but ochlev- 
ing a legitimate size to be tivly comprehensive. 

Summary of Size Concepts f or D octoral-Granting Institution s 

Minimum Maximum 



Heodcount PTE Headcount PTE 



Carnegie Commission 5,900 5,000 23,500 20,000 

California Coordinating Commission 5,000 — 25,000- 

27,500 

Clark Kerr ~ 10,000 ~ 15,000 

Arthn Browne 12,000 — 15,000 

The minimum and maximum enrollment sizes suggested by the California Co- 
ordinoting Commission are for full-time headcount students* 

The following enrol Im^tint projections for Virginia's doctoral -granting insti- 
tutions ore presented for comparison with the size concepts which hove been presented 
for that type of institvtton. 
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It can be seen from a review of the above data that tho projected enroll- 
ments of all of Virginia's State-supported doctoral -granting institutions fall within 
the size concepts suggested by the prestigious Carnegie Commission and the California 
Coordmuting Commission, They also fall below the maximum sizes established for 
universities in the states of Tennessee and Texas, Only William and Mary is not 
expected to achieve the larger minimum sizes suggested by Clark Kerr and Arthur 
Browne in their discussions of the subject. It should be noted, however, that William 
and Mary offers only a limited number of doctoral programs, and that its primary 
mission is much more that of a comprehensive college. It fits within the suggested 
size ranges for such colleges. Two institutions, Virginia Commonwealth University 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, will exceed the maximum 
sizes offered by Drs, Kerr and Browne as their opinion. 
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V, hescni tnrollnu.'nl Copucit)' of Viryinia's Slah)-Supporlod Colicr/os and 
U nivor.*!! ie :> in Coinpai ison with I'loj ocled l :n>'ollincn ls 

Because of the substontiol inveslrnont required to piovide physical facilities 
for higher education, it is de:>iiablo to consider the space required by Virginia's 
State-supported institutions as they grow to the sizes projected for them. The 
space planning guides which ore utilized by a number of states can be used to pro- 
vide a general approximation of the enrollment capacity of existing facilities. 
These system-wide facilities planning guides are used to evaluate institutional 
space requirements for purposes of capital resource allocation. They can also be 
used to estimate the enrollment capacity of the physical facilities which an insti- 
tution already has available. 

It is generally accepted that each state should develop planning guides and 
a planning system which reflects to the greatest possible degree both the higher edu- 
cation goals and the unique array of institutional characteristics within that state's 
system of higher education, The space planning guides v/hich have been adopted for 
use in Virginia by the Capital Outlay Coordinating Commission of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and also by the Governor's Office, are set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 6 of the 1971 Session of the General Assembly, 

For those kinds of space which relate most directly to accommodating student 

enrollment, such as classroom, laboratory, faculty office, library, physical education 

and other instructional space, the space planning guides adopted for use in Virginia 

are comparable to those utilized in other states and accepted by national planning 

groups. This can be documented by a comparative review of information available on 
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space planning guides in other states and the facilities planning criteria proposed 
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,by the Nationcil Center for Higher Eclucalion Management Systems, wliich is funded 
by the United States Office of Education. 

The results obtained from using Virginia's space planning guides to estimate 
the enrollment capacity of the state-supported institutions are shown in the following 
table. The table also presents for cotnparition purposes the maximum total and day- 
only full-time-equivalent enrollment (FTE) which is being planned for over the 1972 
to 1982 period. Due principally to the decline in college«-age population which 
will begin in Virginia by the late 19705, these enrollments will also be the maxi- 
mums which will have to be accommodated until at least the early 1990s, unless 
there is a marked increase in college attendance within segments of the population 
which have not taken advantage of higher education in the past. 

It should be noted that the preceding estimates do not speak to the availability 
of adequate space to carry out research and public service responsibilities, or to pro- 
visions for sufficient support facilities such as administrative and physical plant 
operation and maintenance space. They also do not speak to the space requirements 
to feed and house students. They also do not speak to the quality of space, and to the 
possible need to replace inferior facilities. They provide only an approximation of 
the capacity of those instructional and library facilities most directly related to ac- 
commodating students. 

In estimating the approximate capacity of seven separate types of space based 
on accepted standards, the analysis does provide an overview of institutional capacity 
and does not rely solely on one type of space, such as classrooms, to estimate the 
number of students which can be accommodated. It requires more than one type of 
space to provide quality instruction. This does not mean, however, that the results of 
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^the application of seven separate space planning guides should be intcrpi'eted to 
support a position that the lowest capacity arrived at for one type of space sets the 
overall capacity of the institution. It docs reflect the position that a critical 
shortage of one type of space at an institution can affect its overall ability to 
accommodate enrollment and that this should be taken into account when estimat- 
ing capacity. 

An exannple of how the preceding data can be used to draw general con- 
clusions about one institution's enrollment capacity may be helpful . A person gen- 
erally familiar with The College ofWilliann and Mary might use the data presented 
to conclude that the college could accommodate about 7,000 FTE students. |t has 
the necessary general classroom and library space for such an enrollment level and 
the apparent deficiency in teaching laboratory space might well be met by the ex- 
cess in special class laboratory space or other adjustments. The col lege has a 
physical education facility which, because of the nature of its use, is categorized 
under Auxiliary Enterprise rather than Educational and General. This facility 
might well provide space to overcome the deficiencies shown in physical education 
and general use facilities. If a further more detailed investigation supported these 
tentative conclusions/ the deficiency in faculty office space might be overcome. 

On the other hand, this analysis does nor tell the whole story; it does not 
take into consideration facilities for research, public service, and support activities. 
Neither does it take into consideration the housing and feeding of additional stu- 
dents, nor the peculiar circumstances of the college's location in and ad|acent to 
Colonial Williamsburg. Analysis of facilities data clearly must be complemented by 
the analysis of many other factors, some of which are not as easy to quantify. 
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The data can provide, only very gonoial cukJ lorUalivc conclusioru. ciLoi;i the 
oxistincj capacity of iristilnlional (acililics, concluiiions wlWch would rct|uiro furllu'ir 
study and deliberation before being occupied, in general, howevci, flio daia sug- 
gests that six four-'/car collecjosand univorbilios will require additional fucilitieb to 
accommodate projected enrol Inicnts . These ore Chrislophet Newport College, 
George Mason University, Norfolk Stoic College, Old Dominion University, Vir-* 
ginia Commonwealth University, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Stote Uni- 
versity, The nine other senior institutions either hove adequate or no'^c than ade- 
quate space to meet expected enrollment levels. Of the six which will require 
additional space and capital outlay funding, five ore located in the urban corridor 
of the State and are relatively new and rapidly developing institutions. The sixth, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, is for a number of reasons on 
institution which is particularly attractive to prospective Virginia college students 
even though it is located in one of the sparsely populated areas of the State. Of 
the seven senior institutions which have more than adequate space to accommodate 
projected enrollments, four ore located in sparsely populated areas of the State. 
These ore Clinch Valley College, Longwood College, Radford College (which is, 
of course, close toVPI & SU), and Virginia Military Institute. 

One of the major policy questions before the State in higher education, there- 
fore, is how to deal with unused space at institutions in certain areas of the State 
while constructing new buildings to accommodate students at institutions in more 
densely populated areas. One approach would be to alter the missions of selected 
institutions so that they might attract more students (for instance, Virginia Military 
Institute). Another approach would be to adopt policies which would limit the 



lights of students to choose which institution they wish to attend. This approach 
would limit the enrollments of certain institutions, principally those in the urban 
areas, to levels below those presently projected and take such other measures as 
are necessary to force a distribution of students to institutions which would more 
closely match the availability of physical facilities. It should be pointed out 
that such a decision would clearly run the risk of discouraging participation in 
higher education due to the distances involved. Students would have to go where 
the facilities already exist. The higher education services available in the more 
populous areas of the State would be curfailed, and Virginia's commitment to pro- 
vide accessibility to higher education would be justifiably questioned. 

The information presented on the enrollment capacity of community colleges 
indicates that all but five will have to add at least some additional space in order 
to accommodate projected enrollment levels. The regional orientation of these 
colleges and the State policy of locating a college within commuting distance of 
each citizen support the need to provide funding for additional space. Again, it 
is a question of accessibility. 
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VI. Sumimuy Con; Iwsioiv:* 

Ailhouijli tl»cre uio no colocjoiic inr^lilutionol t3i/cs v/hicli can be proven 
"rif)li1/' llicre arc goncially accc/ptod size lonyus wliich sliould be rofencd to in 
projecting specific insiiiulioncil cmollmcnls for planning purposes. These rongos 
sliould be (jskiblished on flic basis of tlic best evidence avoilablo, sfiould bo con- 
sidered from sevorcil diffcrnnt viewpoints, ond should consider iho different types 
of institutions for v/hich picmning Is being done. 

The tt\os\ recent comprehensive study and recommendations on appropriate 
minimum and maximum enrollments for institutions of higher education are those of 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The recommendations of the Carnegie 
Commission on size ranges for different types of insfltjtlons provided guidance to the 
staff of the State Council of Higher Education in developing enrollment projections 
for the State-supported colleges and universities. Those projections have been ap- 
proved by the State Council of Higher Education. The size limitations set forth by 
the Carnegie Commission ar e therefore recommended by the staff as being appropriate 
for use in planning the growth of Virginia's State-supported colleges and universities , 
The findings of the Commission are, in general, supported by the results of other 
studies on the question of institutional size. Each of the enrollment projections for 
Virginia's State-supported institutions through 1982 fall below the maximum enroll- 
ment levels proposed by the Carnegie Commission. 

By the late 1970s the college age population in Virginia will begin to decline 
in number. Based on current birth rotes, this situation cannot reverse itself until the 
1990s at the earliest. The maximum enrollments currently projected through 1982 will 
not, therefore, be exceeded for the next twenty years. In view of these facts. 



the State Council staff concludes thot further liniitotions on institutional size based 
on accpeted con cpei s of nioximum size ne ed not bo a major concern. Tho maximum 
sizes proposed by the Carnegie Cominissi on hov e been observed without exception 
In projecting the enroilments of Virg i nians Statc-su ppotted institutions. These limita- 
tions ore currently fhe most widely accepted in higher education. 

The problem for many institutions will not be in exceeding appropriate size 
limitations based on current concepts, but reaching and maintaining the minimum 
sizes called for by the Carnegie Commission and others. This is a serious problem 
and one which relates to the number of institutions and their geographic distribution 
within the State, It is therefore recommended by the staff that no ne w public insti- 
tutions be established and that careful consideration be given to alternative actions 
which would address the problems of existing institutions which fall below the mini- 
mum enrollments proposed by the Carnegie Commission. 

It is clear that, based on presently planned enrollments, a number of senior 
state -supported institutions have instructional space excess to their needs, while 
others will require additional capital construction* It is recommended by the staff 
that capital outloy funding for those institutions with excess space be limited to 
emergency repairs, necessary renovations or replacement of inferior facilities, and 
specialized facilities needs which can be supported on the basis of special considerations. 
If is further recommended that the State Council study and recommend ways fn which stu- 
dents can be encouraged to attend institutions with surplus facilities. The stucJy and re- 
commendations should reflect the need to ensure that citizens have access to higher 
education, and that necessary growth of those institutions located so as to be accessible 
not be unduly limited. The emphasis should be on taking steps to ehcourage redistri- 
^Jon, rather than limiting the necessary growth of some institutions In an attempt to 



force icdistribulion • Attempis to force redistribution might well resull in decrcai;cd 
purlicipatioii in higlun' cducdtion; on effect which is clearly counter to the State's 
commitment to provide access to higher education for all of its citizens. 
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INTRODUCTIO N: THE SCOPli OF THE STUDY 

At the request of Su'nator VVilliom F» Siono, Chairman of the Genorcil /^.ssembly 
Commission to Study f-liyher Educciion, Iho siaff of the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation for Virginia lias invostiycitcd medicol scholarships as means for obtaining more 
physicidnr* for rural areas. In Juno a prc»posol which jesponded to this request was 
piepared by the State Council stnff and prest^nted to the Advisory Commiilec. on Edu- 
cation for Health Professions and Occupcitions. 

The objective of iho investigation wa:, stated in the proposal as follows: ''To 
deternuno ihe arnount and typo of financial assistance needed in medical education to 
Increase the supply of physicians in underserved areas of the Commonwealth." The 
complete proposal is found in Appendix I. 

Fodowing u review of previous studies made on medical education in Virginia 
and other stales, contacts were made with both state-supported medical schools, the 
Association of Arriericon Medical Colleges, the American Medical Association, the 
Illinois Medical AssocFation, the Indiana University Medical School, and with 
individuals suggested by the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American 
Medical Association. Visits were made to the two state-supported medical schools, the 
American Medical Association, and the Illinois Medical Association. A complete list 
of persons contacted is found in Appendix II. 

This is not intended as an in-depth study of ^::al scholarships, because such 
Q a study was not possible within the time limitation. The report of information 
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obtained from fhe above sources hopefully will provide fhe Commission to Study Higher 
^Education with basic informuiion about medical education in Virginia, a comparison 
of Virginia's medical scholorship program with scholarship/loan programs in oJhcr 
states, the need for graduate medical education positions and some alternatives to 
p!)ysic)an manpower. 

The support and assistance of the medical schools at the Universily of Virginia 
and the Medical College of Vircjinia, Virginia Commonwealth University is acknowledged. 
Dr. William Drucker, Dean, University of Virfjir^ic School of Medicine and Dr. Warren 
Pearse, Dean, Medical College of Virginia Scl)ool of Medicine and membois of iboir 
staff have been most generous with thr.ir time end have provided nnuch information on I he 
current status of medico! education in Virginia. 

Dr. Edward Peterson was most cooperative in arranging a visit to the American 
Medico! Association and providing opportunities to meet with various meiTibers of the 
American Medical Association staff. The staff ot the Association of American Medical 
Colleges was most helpful in providing information and names of resource petTons. 

The proposal included plans to convene a resource group to reviev/ the report 
and make recommendations. This plan could not be implemented as a result of the time 
constraints in doing the necessary research and preparing the report. 
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BACKGROUND INFORM ATION 

Over the past tvv^enty yourr> the Gonoral Assembly of Virginia has devoted 
considerable attention to increasliic) the opportunity for sftK-'cnis to otiend medical 
schools and increasiiig the supply of physicians for rural areas in Virginia, The 1962 
session of the Virginia General Assembly directed the Stale Council of Higher Education 
to 

make a sfuJy arid report on the role, goals, ond extent 
to which the existing medical schools are meeting the 
needs for qualified medical practitioners, and v>^hether 
the Stale is meeting its obligations ard responsibilities 
In provfdir^g adequate oppor/'uniiies for studoiits, who 
desire to do so, to obtain a medical educailon in the 
State. 

In addition, the Council was asked to 

make a careful and comprehensive study of the feasibility 
and advisability of estaiijiirhing a private school of 
medicine in the Tidewater area. 

The reports of these studies v/ere made to the Governor and General Assembly in 

December 1963 in volumes entitled "Physicians for Virginio — Part I — A Report of 

Virginia's Medical Schools" and "Physicians for Virginia — Part II — A Study of the 

Feasibility of Establishing a Private Medical School in the Tidewater Area of Virginia," 

The "Physicians for Virginia — Part I" report devoted several poges to the cost 

of medical education* Information from a 1961 survey indicated that it cost the average 

unmarried medical student about $10,000 to complete four years of medical school. At 

the time of the 1963 report, Virginia was one of thirteen states that had a scholarship 
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proc)ram for medical studonts who agreed to serve in some rural community or State 
position, Virginia's program having been initiated In 1942. About thirty-five $1 ,000 
scholarships were available each year with about 50 percent of the recipients fulfilling 
their obligations under the program by serving in a rural area, A reconnmendation in 
this report encouraged the General Assembly to consider "the necessity of establishing 
larger scliofarship funds for the State medical schools to use In the encouragement end 
support of worthy Virginia students in the study of medicine," As noted later in the 
report, the amount of the bcholarship was increased in 1968 to $1,500. 

This 1963 report also devoted. attention to expanding the enrollment in the 
two state medical schools. In 1962-63, the University of Virginia enrolled seventy-six 
first-year students and the Medical College of Virginia enrolled eighty-four first-year 
students. It is interesting to note that only 150 of the applicants at the University of 
Virginia and 152 at the Medical College of Virginia were Virginia residents. Two 
recommendations were made encouraging the General Assembly "to look with favor 
upon the proposed plans to increase the entering class of the medical school at the 
Medical College of Virginia to 100 students during the coming biennium, anH \o provide 
the necessary funds to support this expansion, " and "to provide planning funds during 
the next biennium for the medical schooS of the University of Virginia to study 
requirements for expanding the entering class of the medical school to 100 students by 
1967." 

In 1968 the General Assembly of Virginia created a 

Commission to study the ad\')sability and feasibility of 
utilizing medical facilities, resources, and professional 
personnel of Roanoke and other communities in the 
western part of the State as an affiliated operation of the 
University of Virginia directed toward participation in the 
education of medJcal students in their clinical years, post- 
id 
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grodunfc residency training and continuing education, 
as well as training the allied health profeiisions. 

This Commission reported to the Governor ancJ General Assembly in 1970, was continued, 

reporting again in 1972, and ihei -'Iter continued as the Medical Facilities Commission. 

This Commission estimat'ed that Virginia should graduate 400 physicians per year. In 

order for the University of Yircjinia to increase the number of physician graduates and 

trainees, "it is essential that medical facilities and resources of other mcidicol 

communities, porticuloi'Iy Roanoke, be utilised." The University of Virginia School of 

Medicine has established affilialions v/ith Wirichesl'er Memorial Hospital, hwvo hospitals 

in Lynchburg, and three hospitals in Roanoke. Physicians in these communities hold 

faculty appointments in the School of Medicine and serve as the Directors oF Medical 

Education in the respective communities. An associcte deon has been appointed for tlie 

Roanoke area. Medical students end residents are now receiving clIniccH training in the 

Roanoke area. This has resulted in on increased enrollment In the School of Medicine 

and additional residency positions. 

In 1970 the General Assembly directed the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 

**to study the shortage of family physicians. " A report of this study with recommendations 

was presented to the Governor and the General Assembly in December 1971 , This 

report recommended the establishment and expansion of family practice residency 

programs that meet the qualifying criteria approved by the Residency Review Committee 

of the AMA, The 1972 General Assembly appropriated funds to each medical school 

specifically designated for the establishment' of family practice programs. This report 

also recommended an increase in the amount of the State Medical Scholarships in 

amounts from $1,500 to $2,500 each with forty such scholarships available at each school. 
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The General Assembly approved the Increase to $2,500, twenty -seven at the Uni vcrslly 
•of Virginia and thirty-three at MCV-VCU. The number of scholarships allocated was 
bosecJ on the enrollments at the two schools. 
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THE CURRENT AAl^ DIC AL SC I!01ARSH IP PROC7RAM 

Virginia infHatcd ihe meciical scholcirship program in 1942, the Brsi' state to 

initiate such a program. According to information obtained from the State Health 

Department, the first scholarships were in the amount of $550 each awarded to four 

sfudents at the Medical College of Virginia. The legislation has been amended since 

1942 to provide for additional amounts and numbers of scholarships as follows: 

1946 $ 500 Ten ai each medical school 

1948 $1,000 Ten at each medical school — five 

to Virginia Stale College for students 
to attend Moharry Medical College 

1950 $1,000 Twenty at each medical school, and 
ten to Virginia State College 

1968 $1,500 Number remained the same 

1972 $2,500 Sixty scholarships — Thirty-three 
at MCV-VCU and twenty-seven 
at UVa. The 1972 legislation abo 
provided a provision to allow student 
already attending Meharry Medical 
College as of September 13, 1972 to 
continue to receive scholarship assistance. 

Over the years, the medical scholarships program has not been fully utilized. 

The under utilization has apparently been directly related to the amount of money 

available through other sources, particularly federal, with less commitment in terms of 

location of practice. During the period 1960-1968, federal loans were available to 

needy students with no obligation to serve in a rural area, and were available in larger 
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amounts than Stale scholarships. Since 1968, the federal loan program has been 

ft 

greatly reduced and is not as readily available to medical students. This reducHon 
Jn federal assistonce programs has opparently increased the interest \n State scholarships. 
In 1972 all sixty of the State scholarships were utilized, twenty-seven at the Universify 
of Virginia, and thirty-three at the Medical ColleQo of Virginia-Virginia Commonwealth 
University. 

According to the records maintained by the State Health Department, through 
the class of 1972, less than fifty percent of the recipients of medical scholarships 
fulfill their obligation by engaging in the "practice of family medicine in an area of 
needs for a period of years equal to the number of years which he has been a beneficiary 
of such scholarships" (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

No. of Students % Fulfilling n i. n ^ n ^ 
o . . n . f Percent Percent Percent 

Keceiving Requirements n . n i. /^.i 

Scholarships By Practice '^^P^^'^^ ^^'^^'"^ 

48 4 4 



37 10 5 



University of ^ 
Virginia 

Medical College 
of Virginia 

Virginia State 

College (medical 81 11 60 28 1 

and dental) 

Recipients are allowed a three-year period to complete an intern or residency program 
prior to beginning practice which accounts for the percentages of recipients classified 
as "pending" in Table 1. A minimum mi litary service obligation is allowed with the 
recipient beginning to fulfill the obligation immediately upon discharge, Recipients 
may also fulfill the obligation by "appointment and service in public health service of the 
Commonwealth or by service in institutions of the Department of Welfare and Institutions/' 
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The percent of ''others" in Table 1 are scholarship. recipients who did not corriploto 
^ medico! school. It is olso important to note that the percentage of students who fulfilled 
their obligation includes those who Fulfilled over one-half of the time required in 
practice and repaid tho ro:t of the monoy. Likewise the percentage of studonts v/ho 
repaid the money rother than practice in an area of need includes those who fulfilled less 
than one-half of the time required in practice. Complete information on each school is 
contained in Appendix III. 

The administration of the medical scholarship program varies at the two medical 
schools. At the Medical Col lege of Virginia-Virginia Commonwealth University, the 
administration of the program has changed since the initiation of the family practice 
program, The Chairman of the Department of Family Medicine now interviews appli- 
cants for the medical scholarships and decides who will receive the scholarships. The 
decision is based on both the medical student^s career goal to practice family medicine 
in an area of need and his need for financial assistance. The student is requested to 
designate whether he plans to practice in a rural or urban area. Each year the student 
is required to sign a form indicating his career goals and his continued commitment to 
practice family medicine in an aroa of need. Some students will relinquish the scholar- 
ship at the end of one year when they realize they do not wish to practice family medicine. 
The number of applicants for the scholarships now exceeds the number available at the 
Medical College of Virginia. This is viewed by the Chairman of the Department of Family 
Medicine as beneficial. Students now realize there is competition for the scholarships and 
those students accepting the scholarship must be committed to repaying the scholarship 
through practice rather than repaying the money. The availability of the scholarship 
funds for residents and non-residents is felt to be a definite benefit. This hopefully will 
attract non-resident students to practice in Virginia. 



At the University of Virginia, ifie program is administered throuyh tlie Scholor- 
ship and Loan Committee in the Medical School, The student complelcs a financial 
need statement which is reviewed by the Committee Chairman. Interviews are 
scheduled with about twenty-five percent of the students. Recommendations are then 
mode to the Committee. Preference for the State medico! scholarships is given to the 
neediest Virginia residents first and the neediest out-of-state residents second. Students 
accepting the State scholarship are required to agree to practice primary medicine in 
an area of need in Virginia. A financial statement from each recepient is reviewed 
each year on each recipient for continuation of the schoIar:>!iip, Fifty medical 
students applied for the medical scholarship for 1972-73. Twelve students withdrev/ 
their applications after considering the obligation. 

In reviewing^the current scholarship program with medical school representatives 
and other resource persons, it was generally agreed that it Is too eorly to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the medical scholarship program since the revisions made in 1971 and 
1972. The increase in the amount of the scholarships, the increase in the number of 
scholarships available, the increased emphasis on primary health care in the medical 
schools, and the decrease in other sources of financial aid are all factors to be considered 
in determining the impact of the medical scholarship program in locating physicians in 
Virginia. The majority of students receiving scholarships since these changes have 
occurred are still in medical school, in the armed services, or in intern and residency 
programs. 

Consideration might, however, be given to establishing different guidelines for 
determining the "area of need*' for physicians. The ''area of need" is currently defined 
as any locality in which the ratio of physicians to population is 1:1,500 or greater* 



This roHo is based on total physicians por unit of population rolhci than primary euro 

physicians per unit of population. 

\n 1972, Dr. Fitzhugh Mayo complotod a report on "Primary Core Physician 

Manpower in Vircjinio — 1972 — - Present Supply and Future Needs." In this report 

Dr. Mayo states ihol 

since it is possible to have ample numbers of secondary 
and tertiary care physiclon:, and simultaneously have a 
shorlage of primoiy care physicians, manpower estimates for 
primary care obviously must be separated from the whole. 
No lucid exposition of this problem is likely to occur until 
this separation is mode. 

Dr. Mayo further notes in his report thot some rural areas such as the Shenandoah Valley 
are much bel i'er served than tfie metropolitian area of Southern Tidewater. This report 
documents the deficits in primary care physicians (family practitioners, general in- 
ternists, or pediatricians) for each poli ti car sub-division. The data for 1973 is 
currently being collected and should be available by early fall 1973. Since the medical 
scholarship program is designed to provide primary health care physicians for Virginia, 
it would seem most appropriate to separate primary care physicians from the total 
physician population in determining areas of need. 
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M EDICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND LO A N PROGRAMS IN OTHER STATES 

A study of scholarship and loan programs sponsored primarily by state governments 
and state medical associations was published in the Journal of Medic al Ed ucation in 
July, 1971. This study, conducted by Henry Mason, Research Associate, American 
Medical Association, studies financial aid programs in thirty-four states and the District 
of Columbio. The majority of these programs (twenty-six) were loan programs either 
making direct loans or guaranteeing loans from private banks. Some of the state 
scholarship programs were indistinguishable from loan programs since students who do 
not practice in rural communities were required to repay the scholarship with interest. 

As Mr. Mason indicates in his article, it is important to review these programs 
in the context of recent data on financial aid programs for medical students. The percent 
of students receiving loans has grown from 10 percent in 1957-58 to 66,2 percent in 
1971-72. An additional 44.6 percent of medical students were awarded some form of. 
scholarships (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 

SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS ADMINISTERED 
U.S. MEDICAL SCHOOLS, 1971 - 1972 * 

Public Private All Schools 

Number of Schools 61 47 103 

Enrollment 23,872 19,778 43,650 

Loans: 

Funds expended $17,697,251 $18,129,762 $35,827,013 

Number of students receiving loans 15,465 13,424 28,889 

Average value per student receiving loan $1,144 $1,351 $1,240 

Percent of enrollment receiving loans 64*8 67.9 66.2 
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\ Publi c Pii^^ll^ All ^; ciiG(>l'. 

•Scholoi'ships: 

Funds expended $ 8,150,732 $12,701),229 $20,855,961 
Number of studcnls receiving 

scholarships ' 9,453 10,021 19,474 
Average value per student 

receiving scholoiships $ 862 $ 1,268 $ 1,071 
Percent of enrollment receiving 

scholarships 39.6 50.7 44.6 

* Source: American Medical Association. Medical Education in the United States. 

Jouin al of the American Mculical A tisociotio n, Volume 222, No. 8, Chicago, 

It is possible that students receiving scholarships may also receive loans during the 
study year. 

Table 3 shows the source and distribution of loan funds during the period of 
1968-1972. Most of the states and medical society funds are included in the category 
"Other" In Table 3. However, some schools may include these funds in the category 
"School Funds" since the appropriation for loans may be made directly to and admin- 
istered by the medical school. 

TABLE 3 

SOURCE OF MEDICAL STUDENT LOAN FUNDS, 1968-1972° * 



Source 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


School Funds 


$ 2,391,702 


$ 3,561,484 


$ 4,463,465 


$ 3,849,517 




(78) 


(77) 


(84) 


(82) 


AMA-ERF 


817,199 


1,647,511 


2,451,838 


2,165,684 




(54) 


(56) 


(78) 


(77) ^ 


P.L, 88-129 and 


15,109,295 


9,378,581 


9,375,051 


18,980,207 


P.L. 89-290 


(97) 


(98) 


(102) 


(106) 


NDEA 


196,475 


193,446 


209,383 


32,507 




(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(3) 


Other 


2,580,647 


3,870,588 


5,710, 956 


11,012,794 




(53) 


(57) 


(62) 


(86) 


All 


21,095,318 


18,651,610 


22,210,693 


35,827,013 




(99) 


(lOO)b 


(103) 


(107)c 


a The number of schools reporting is in parentheses. 





b California (San Francisco) did not report, 

c University of Nevada did not report, 

d Health Professions Loans. 

O Source: Same as for Table 2, 
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Additional informal ion on the various slate programs is found in Appendix IV. 
This information does not icflecl ihe changes which wcie made in ihe Virgii\ia program 
In 1971 and 1972, specifically the amount of the scholarship and the forgiveness pro- 
vision. Five states (Florida, Indiona, Michigan, Mississippi, and Nebraska) discon-- 
tinued ^'forgiveness programs" between 1964 and 1969. All but one of these srcfes 
discontinued the program because borrowing physicians repaid the funds in lieu of 
practicing in an area of need. Only one state (Mississippi) discontinued the program 
"since the incentive was no longer needed." 

The experience of states providing "forgiveness programs" for medical students 
IS voried. Overall, 60 percent of physicians are fulfilling the commitment by practic- 
ing in a rural area and 38 percent are buying out of the obligation. The range of 
physicians fulfilling their obligation through practice is from 33 percent to 98 percent. 
Complete information is found in Appendix V. 

According to Mr. Mason: 

It appeared that the programs having one or more professional em- 
ployees working full time in a separate office devoted exclusively 
to the administration of the program had a better chance for success 
than those' where its administration was one of many other responsi- 
bilities of a state agency or division of a medical society. The pro- 
gram should have its own home and its own full-time caretaker. 

The professional personnel connected with the program should develop 
an on-going relationship with students applying for loans and should 
become well versed in the criteria for selecting students who are likely 
candidates for small-town practice. In the interest of the primary ob- 
jective of the program, students must be periodically reminded of their 
moral obligation to the program and of the financial penalty (resulting 
from high interest rates) for defaulting. 

The above suggestions are based on the assumption that forgiveness 
programs with the highest percentage of physicians who repay their 
obligation by practicing in rural communities are the most success- 
ful. This would certainly be expected to be the collective altitude 
of the state legislatures that appropriate funds for them; but Is it also 
^ the attitude of the educators? Speaking of his students in relation to 

^£yji^ these programs, one medical school dean said: 



"As un iiidi vicKial onhMb iikhHcCiI school, he uvjully licjs 
• insufficicMil knowlc^clyc; of iho varicxii; fiolcis of modicinc 

to really know whol type of |>ract-ico he will ovontuclly 
want to enQOtjc in. Mciny hcivu obi«orvcd only gcMicircl 
pnictico in u smaller commL»nily^ and al the tiino they 
enter inodicol school, ih(i> is ihuir |Mifnory concept of 
medical praciice. Consonucntly, they may commit 
themselves \o norujioi practice as fror.hmen only to find 
Inter that sonii-; oihor field oi mcdicino is the one that 
appeals to fhein. " 

Implicit' in this dcon's slolomeni is that o program which asks freshman 
and suphomoro medical students lo commit t hemstjivos to rural praciice 
must anticipohi thaf a si2.ab!o number of young physicians will prefer 
to "buy out" of their reriponsibility for ruial proctice or, in some car.es, 
default completely on their obligation. Educators who agree may feel 
that if only 50 percent of these physicians follov/ed through with their 
commitment, this would bo a reasonoble yield for such a program. 

CO NSAD Research Corporation in Piltsburcih Uas recently reviewed federol and 
state forgiveness loan/scholarship progruiuf. for the Office of tJie Secretary^ Deparl-- 
ment of Health, Educoilon, and Welfare. Although a copy of this study was not avail- 
able, contact was made v/ilh a member of the study staff. According to information 
obtained in the reviev/ of state programs, Kentucky and Georgia were considered to 
have successful programs. Physicians participating in the program in Kentucky are 
not allowed to "buy out" of the program v/hich accounts for the 98 percent repayment 
by practice. Georgia's success is attributed to the administration of the program. The 
program is administered through the Office of the Chancel Jor of the University System • 
Candidates are interviewed by a review board and efforts are made to select students 
who come from a rural area and whose career goals are primary health care. 

According to Don McCartney of CONSAD, the major factors in recruiting 

physicians for rural areas are: 

1 • Careful selection of candidates for scholarship/loan 
programs with special consideration for medical stu- 
dents (and their wives) from small towns. 



2. Establishing internship and residency programs In 
primary health care which are an integrol part of 
the medical school . 

3. Attracting woll-qualified family practitioners to 
the medical school faculty. 

4. Utilizing a network of rural physicians for recom- 
mending candidates for admission to medical school . 

5. Identifying locations available for primary care 
physicians and areas of greatest need. 

The Illinois loan program has been judged by some to be one of the most suc- 
cessful programs in the country- This program is not supported with state funds, but 
rather by a loan fund established jointly by the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
the Illinois State Medical Society. The program is administered by a Medical Stu- 
dent Loan Fund Board with representatives from the two organizations. General 
information about this program is found in Appendix VI. The University of Illinois 
College of Medicine reserves spaces for applicants recommended by the Medical 
Student Loan Fund Board (MSLFB). Students who participate in the program ore 
grouped as follows: 

a. Those who receive an initial recommendation without 
ever receiving a loan. 

b. Those who receive an initial recommendation and a loan. 

c. Those who receive a loan after already enrolling in 
medical school . 

If a student is recommended by the Board and does not receive a loan, he must pay 
$3,000 liquidation damages to be released from the rural practice requirement. If 
a student receives a loan and changes his plans to practice in a rural area, the loan 
must be repaid at a seven percent interest plus a $5,000 liquidating damage fee. 
The total loan is $1,500 per year with a two percent annual interest rate- A study 



of participation in the program from 1948 to 1964 revealed that the failure ruto waii 
higher among those who received an Initial recommenclution or an initial recommenda- 
tion and loan than among those who received loans only. In addition, of the 126 
participants in the proyrom as many of the students who received loans only are 
practicing in rurol areas og those who were recommended for admission by the MSLFB. 
Only thiily-five of the total 126 participants are located in rural areas of Illinois, 
nine ore located in Cook County, thirty-five in non-Cook County urban areas, and 
fifty-six out of Illinois. In comparison with other state students enrol led "in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicfne, 34.9 percent of the graduates who participated 
in the MSLFB program ore located in rural areas while only 19,0 percent of non- 
participants from Illinois are in lural areas. It should be noted that Illinois, unlike 
Virginia, is a major exporter of medical school graduates. According to the statistics 
on physician migration from Illinois, Illinois educates two or three times as many 
American doctors as it receives as hospital -based interns and residents and os licensed 
practitioners. 
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FAMILY PRACTICE PROGRAMS 

Virginio has demonstrated excellent leadership^ in the area of family practice. 
The family practice programs established in the two state-supported medical schools 
were recommended in the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council's "Study of the Short- . 
age of Family Physicians." The 1972 General Assembly appropriated necessary funds 
to the two medical schools specifically earmarked for approved family practice resi- 
dency programs. For the 1972-74 biennium the family practice programs were funded 
for a total of forty-eight family practice residents in 1972-73 and seventy-two family 
practice residents in 1973-74. 

The family practice residency programs in Virginia have been designed to 
meet the requirements of the American Medical Association. These residency train- 
ing programs are three years in length with the ma|or portion of the residents training 
in a model family practice unit. Education and supervised training in medicine/ 
pediatrics, surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, psychiatry, community medicine and 
electives (anesthesiology, radiology, dermatology, opthalmology, urology, ortho- 
pedics, etc.) will be available to the resident during the three year period. 

The University of Virginia School of Medicine has established two family 
practice units for their residency training. One unit is located in Charlottesville and 
one in Roanoke. At the present time, six first-year positions ore available in Char- 
lottesville and nine in Roanoke. Planning is now underway to establish another family 
practice in Lynchburg with the potential of four to six additional first-year positions. 



The School of Medicine of Modical Collccje of Virrjinia-Virginia Commonwealth 
University lios established fomily praciicc units. Six first-year positions arc available 
in Blackstone, six in Faiifax, twelve in Newport News, and six at Virginia Beach. 
Future expansion is being considered for the areas of Northern Virginia and Cenlral 
Virginia . 

These piogroms ore about two years old now and it is too early to evaluate the 
impact they will have in providing family physicians for ihe underserved areas in Vir- 
ginia. However, there ure several indicators of the potential •success of these programs: 

1 . the number of applicants for the positions available in 
the family practice residencies has been very high — 
200 for twenty-four positions at MCV-VCU, seventy- 
five for tho six positions in Charlottesville, and sixty 
for the nine positions in Roanoke; 

2. various sludies have shown that seventy-five percent 
of residents practice within fifty miles of the insti- 
tution where ihey had their residency training; and 

3. both family practice programs are selecting people 
who are looking for practice locations in Virginia. 

Both medical schools have continued and strengthened the preceptorship pro- 
gram with the cooperation of the Virginia Academy of Family Practice. This program 
provides an opportunity for medical students to move to the office of a family practi- 
tioner for a period of time during the first or second year of medical school . The 
medical student can observe not only the problems and potentials in family practice, 
but he can also learn about communities. The student is encouraged to meet with 
community leaders and evaluate the community in terms of the educational system 
available, social and cultural opportunities available in the community or surround- 
ing area, and other essential items to be considered by a physician in determining 
where he would locate a practice. 



GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Although a number of studies have been devoted to medical education in Vir- 
ginia, most of the emphasis of these studies has been on the first four years of medical 
education (general medical education). The graduate medical education (specialized 
training) has not received the same emphasis. 

Dr. Warren Pearse recently prepared a paper for ihe Medical I'acjllties Com-- 

mission on the "Relationship of Graduate Medical Education," July, 1973. As 

Dr. Pearse indicates in his report, "two landmark reports" have indicated the direction 

of graduate medical education: The Millis Commission Rep ort (1966) and the Carnegie 

C ommission Report on Higher Education and the Nation's Moalt h (1 970) * The M il I is 

Commission made the following recommendation: — ^ 

We therefore recommend that graduation from medical school 
be recognized as the end of general medical education, and 
that specialized training begin with the start of graduate 
medical education. 

University medical centers should be among the pioneers . . . 
in developing corporate responsibility for residency training 
and in initiating new programs of basic residency training. 

The Carnegie Commission report made the following recommendations: 

The Commission recommends that states should continue to 
provide substantial financial support for medical and dental edu- 
cation--and major financial support for house officer (graduate 
medical) training- The states, in cooperation with universities 
and with regional and local planning bodies, should also play 
a major role in the development of plans for the location of 
university health science centers, area health education centers, 
and comprehensive colleges and community colleges providing 
training for allied health personnel. 
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Tho Comiviit'sion recommends t hat univerbity hoolth i <.;ienc:o 
centers should be responsible, in thcii respective fj^ocjrophic 
aroos, foi' coord inciMnrj the cdticof ion of health cc:o i^eit^onnel. 

Accord incj to sludior. rnude of pliysicion location, lliore is a much higher cor- 
relation between the loccilion of the piactice and the locoiion of the rciidcncy pro- 
gram than b^'tvveen tluj locuiion of practice and v/lierc the pfiysician v/ent to medical 
school. Table 4 iriHicutes that 64.6 perceni of physicians ure procticing in the state 
where thoy took their cjraduatc: training, whereas only 45.8 percent are practicing in 
the slate where they v/ent to medical school. 

TABLE 4 

CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
FACTORS R[:l ATh\'G STAT!! OF Pi^ACilCn TO STATP. 
OF GRADUATE TRAINING, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AND BIRTH 

Type of Medico! Sch ool of Graduat ion 
Public Privole Tola I 

Physicians Practicing in Slate of 

Graduate Training 66.2% 63.1% 64.6% 

physicians Practicing in State of 
Medical School of 

Graduation 56.1% 36.0% 45.8% 

Physicians Practicing in State of 

Birth 47.5% 40.7% 44.1% 

Source: Dr. Warren Pearse: "Relationship of Graduate Medical Education," July, 1973. 

As Dr. Pearse discusses In his paper, not only is it important to have sufficient 
numbers of residency positions available, but these positions must be properly distri- 
buted in the specialty areas. In June, 1973 the American Medical Association's House 
of Delegates accepted Report I of the AMA Board of Trustees which addressed "The 
Distribution of Physicians by Medical Specialities." Recommendations of that report 
are cited by Dr. Pearse and include; 
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1 . The need for more primciy care physicians should be 
accepted as foct, oven though it is difficult to deter- 
mine precisely the additional numbers needed at this 
time. 

4. The process of accreditntlon should not be distorted to 
regulate access to the various specialities in medicine . . . 

5. AMA should adopt a goal ... to hove at least fifty 
percent of all medical jiioduates enter residency train- 
ing In primary care specialities. 

6. The need for numbers and types of physicians should be 
monitored continuously and reassessed periodically, and 
mode available to medical students to assist them in 
choosing a specialty. 

Dr. Pcujse further states: 

In Virginia^ there is no suggestion that stahdards of residency ac- 
creditation be varied to increase or decrease numbers of trainees in 
some field of medicine (see ^4 above). Rather, stote funding of the 
educational component of training and medical school responsibility 
should support appropriate numbers of residency positions to meet 
Virginia needs. 

The best information existing in Virginia, subject to all vagaries of 
predictive planning, is the report on Primary Physician Manpower 
drafted by Fitzhugh Mayo, M.D. Assumptions were made that in- 
ternists, pediatricians, and family physicians are full time in pri- 
mary care and other Internal medicine subspecialists are half time 
in primary care, while other physicians are not counted, and that a 
ratio of one primary physician per 2,500 population should be achieved. 
With these assumptions. 111 new primary care physicians should enter 
practice In Virginia annually between now and the year 1990. Today 
this would represent forty percent of general medical positions. 

AMA data note that forty percent of practitioners are in primary care 
fields (including OB-GYN), and about forty percent of all residents 
are in these same fields. There are proportionally more residents 
than practitioners in Internal Medicine and fewer In Family Practice, 
but residents in the iotter group are tncf easing. 

Data on remaining specialties has been compiled by Dr. Kenneth 
Blaylocfc, Assistant Dean for Graduate Medlcol Education at MCV. 
Allowing for three percent attrition annually, specialties appearing 
to require major Increases In resident numbers are Family Practice, 
Internal Medicine, Pediatrics and Psychiatry. Small increases are 
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ic»(nntecl in I'.oy, f^Josc, TNickiI, Eye, Anestliui.ia, OB-GYN 
and Physical Mcf^icine, and in tlio fiupiaspocictliios of Pediatric 
Neuiolocry ond Alloipy. No oxpoii:.ion of* ro:)icioncics Is re- 
quired in otiioj fi.;ld? . 

RecomnuMukitions to the Medical Facilities Cornmi:ji>Ion by Dr. Pearso wcro: 

1 . Thu three nuxilcol schools in the slote should assume 
corpoiule losponsibilily for graduate medical edu- 
cation . 

2. Graduate medical cducoiion positions should equal, 
In each of four years, iTiedicul school graduates from 
Virginia's medical schools. 

3. A nriinim;;m of 1 11 general medical posilions per year, 
or forty percent, whichever is larger, should be pro- 
vided in primory physician fields. 

4. Direct slote uppiopriation should ouppori iha educational 
component (1/3 time), of graduate medlcol education. 
The potleni service component (2/3 time) should be pro- 
vided by health care dollars, v/hotever their source. 

In 1967, the state of Indiana initiated a program to support graduate medical 
education in community hospitals through grant-in-aid and per capita incentives to 
hospitals. Indiana was graduating one of the largest classes of medical students in 
the country and retaining a low percentage of the graduates. In the past three years 
the population increase in Indiana was only three percent while the number of licensed 
physicians increased by ten percent. The graduate medical education positions hove 
an eighty-four percent fill rate with American graduates. According to the AMA 
publication Medical Education in the United States - 1971-72 , as of December, 1971 
Indiana had a total of 555 interns and residents in the state, of whom 341 were gradu- 
ated from medical school in Indiana. In comparison, according to the same report, 
Virginia had a total 965 interns and residents, of whom only 214 were graduated from 
medical school in Virginia. 
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Illinois is anoMier state which is a major exporter of physician graduates; it 
Vonks fourteenth highest in the production of doctors per inhabitant and sixteenth 
lowest in receiving new medical practitioners. In a report on "Education for Health 
Fields in Illinois, " it was recommended that 200 new first-year intern positions be 
erected and the residency programs be expanded. 

In comparison, Virginia has already made substantial progress in creating the 
family practice residency programs with planned expansion in both programs. As 
Dr. Pearsc indicates, the major Increases in residency positions needed are in the 
primary care areas and psychiatry with smqil increases in some other speciality areas. 
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PHYSICIANS' CHOICE OF PR ACTICE LOCATION 

The concern, both of llie nverago citizen ond legislators, is locating physi- 
cians in areas of need, particularly in rural areas. Why a physician chooses o parti- 
cular location is very difficult to determine. 

According to a recent article in the Journal of Medical Education (February 
1973) by Piei're de Vise, four types of life style goals were identified which influenced 
a physician to practice in a certoin location. These identified were: 

1. a good environment for rearing children and satisfying the 
social needs of ihe wife; 

2. good climate states where outdoor recreation is available 
all year; 

3. an area where he can obtain the most rrioterial benefits for 
his medical skills; " 

4. accessibility to a hospital; 

5. opportunities for interaction with other physicians; and 

6. accessibility to physicicm specialists and a university medi- 
cal center or regionol medical center^ 

In 1967 the American Medical Association's Council on Rural Health sur- 
veyed a random sample of physicians practicing in non-metropo!itian areas of the na- 
tion. According to the report of this study, tbe responses of 1,853 physicians indicated 
that a significant relationship exists between the size of the place where the physician 
practices and the siz%of the place where he was reared. 

Small tov/n physicians and their wives had predominantly smalltown 
backgrounds, and physicians in non'-metropolitan cities of 25,000 
Q or more were generally from cities of that size. 



Fciclots whicfi influenced physicians to corne to their preneni 
locations are obviously coniplox. Physicians may ba influenced by 
some parliculcir individual chaructoribl ic (likod the town when driving 
tlirough) or by situalional lactors (v/or; depit^ssion) . But corfain patlerns 
did emerge. The most frequently niontionod influences wore host open- 
ing when ready to practice, geographic prefcretico, and family and 
friends. In findinr) a location, citf\er hometown preference or sug"- 
gestion of friends wcis most often lir.led, followed by place of intern- 
ship nearby os well qg assistance of S\a\c and AMA physicians* place-^ 
ment services. 

Access to continuing medico! education programs and opporfuniHcs 
for professional growth were of concern lo physicians in the sample, par- 
ticularly to those practicing in isolated rural counties. They also viewed 
hours of practice, medical facilities, and peri>onnel available, and emer- 
gency medical facilities as problems. They and iheir families misi^ed 
the cultural and social opportunities found in urban areas. 

On the wfiole, the physicians in rural America indicated satisfac- 
tion with their community life and medical practice. However, llieie v/os 
more dissatisfaction v/ith community life and practice in the isolated rurol 
counties (28 percent) than in the more populated non-metropol itan counties 
(1 1 percent). 

Implications for medical school admission committees r.uggest the 
importance of giving consideration to admitting more medical students 
with a rural background. In addition, medical schools/ hospitals, and 
other agencies/ in cooperation with medical societies, should study new 
methods of making available continuing medical education programs 
for physicians practicing in rural communities. 

The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council's "Report on the Shortogvjs of Fam- 
ily Physicians" included an extensive study of the origin of students admitted to the 
two state supported medical schools. According to this report/ "it is apparent that 
only one in five rural boys will return to a rural area to practice. The rest migrate 
to ruban areas and become specialists. For graduates of the two schools from urban 
areas and from out-of-state/ less than five percent will ever practice in a rural area 
in Virginia. " 

Rural areas do not generate as many applicants to medical schools as do urban 
areas. Dr. William O'Brien at the University of Virginia, who has made several slud 
"ies related to the shortage of physicians for rural areas and applicants to medical 



scliools fioiii rurol oit^as^ hob now uncleilokoii n projocf to wmI; with sluilonls in rural 
liigh schools. Accorcllnc) lo the propoftcil, "fho basic concopi we propose is thai much 
of the deficit in iuicil cancJidalcs Is simply due to lack of k» owledgc of opportunities, 
and lack of couraye to try a medical career. This e>:porimtMi|- would test that concept 
in a controlled experiment. " A more detailed description of the project is found in 
Appendix VII. 

At least one stole (Pennsy Ivonio) Hog had discussiofni logardlng lequiring 
every medical student to sign an agreement to locate in the slate or repay the state 
for its cost for his education. No legislation has been introduced to require this since 
it IS nol felt to be a satisfactory alternative to other ways tc* encourage physicians to 
practice in an area. The constitutionality of requiring sucn on agreement is felt to 
be questionable. 

The individual community's responsibility in planning for health care services 
has been given considerable attention by the American Meciical Association's Council 
on Rural Health. Several publications are available from tlie AMA which provide 
guidelines which communities can utilize in evaluating their needs and assist in plan- 
ning to meet these needs. 
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PHYSICIAN SUPPORT PEPsSONNEL 

The shortogfi of physician manpower in ihe United Stales along with an in- 
creased demand for health services has encouraged health planncM's to study alternative 
approaches io the delivery of health care and better utilization of the health man- 
power in ihe delivery of health services. For the purposes of this report, the different 
approaches being tried in the reorganization of health services^ such as Health Main- 
tenance Oiganizations, will not be discussed. 

The hvo main categories of health personnel being utilized to extend the pri- 
mary care services in communities ore this nurse practitioners and the physician as- 
sistant. Both state-supported medical schools hove established joint programs with 
the nursing schools in their universities for the preparation of nurse practitioners. 
The pediatric nurse practitioner program at the University of Virginia was the first 
such program in Virginia. This was followed by an adult nurse practitioner?^ program 
at the University of Virginia in 1969, which has been changed to a family nurse 
practitioner program. The Medical College of Virginia - Virginia Commonwealth 
University is now establishing the family nurse practitioner program. The State Health 
Department has initiated a program to utilize public health nurses in an expanded role 
in areas of the state where physicians are not available in health centers or clinics or 
in areas where physicians are in short supply. Job classifications are already established 
for the State Health Department to employ two levels of nurse practitioners (see Ap- 
pendix VIII). Other states nave found the uses of nurse practitioners an effective way 
Q' provide more health care services, particularly in the inner city and in rural areas. 
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The pljy$ici:in assii^iuni is Ihmi'kj ulili/.cd by *.orrio phyiiicicins in Viiginia In an 
efforl 1o provide IhjoIiIi services to move i.>co|j|c. The? American Medical Association's 
Council on Medical l:duca1iori has cskiblished "F.ssentiols for an Approved Educational 
Program for the Ar.3ir»iani lo ihc P/Imory Core Physician. " These were approved by the* 
Americoii Medical Association's House of DelucjOtes in December, 1971. 

The use of oilicir heolih personnel in ihc^ delivery of some primary care offers 
the potential for incrcosing ihe hoolvh caie c-crvlcer, ovailabl'^, and at the some time 
provides for more effective utilization of the physician's time. However, the avail- 
ability of a physiclon who is Icnov/ledgcKible in the utilization of either a physician 
assibtont or a nurse practitioner is essential. 

More detailed information about physician assistanls and nurse practitioners 
will be provided in reports to ihe Governor and General Assembly laier in 1973. The 
State Council of Higher Education for Virginia is completing o study of the educciffon 
of poromedical personnel. The State Health Department is completing a report on 
legislation required for the practice of paramedical personnel. Both of these reports 
are to be completed prior to November 1, ^973. 

Various other categories of health personnel are essential in providing health 
care services. At the present time, it is very difficult to determine the current supply 
of these various categories. 

The State Council of Higher Education and the Advisory Committee on Education 
for Health Professions and Occupations recognize their responsibility for "planning and 
coordinating educational programs for all health professions and occupations." With 
the 1973 $50,000 appropriation from the General Assembly, the State Council has 
initiated a study of health manpower. This study has tv^o basic goals: 
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1 . To develop a slalewide plan for the education of 
hoolt-h manpower. 

2. To develop on infoirnafion systenn for health manpower. 

in achieving these goals, [he State Council will need to determine current 
end future supply, current and future requirements, and the costs and financing 
involved in providing Vircpnia wilh sufricienl health manpower to meet the health 
care needs of the citizens of Virginia. Since the planning process is an on-going 
and a mojor function of the State Council, an information system for health man- 
power is essential to the planning and decision making process. 
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SUMMARY 

Although Virginia bflli has <J slioriage c^f physiciciiis, purticularly in priniary 
care, pobilive steps have been token io solve ihiri problem. Unfortunately W is loo 
early to evaluate ihc impact ihese changos will have in increasing the supply of 
physicians in oreas of need. 

Bofli state supported rr/cdical schools have increased the number of students 
admitlcd each year since 1966. The University of Virginia will admit 126 in 1973 
compered with the seventy-eight admitted in 1966. The A\Aedical College of Virginia 
will admit 146 in 1973 compared with the 112odmitted in 1966. Alihough there are 
still some acceptances pending, opproximofely 78 percent) of the students acccptc^d 
will bo Virginians, With the Eastern Virginia AAedical School admitting a class of 
twenfy-four this fall, 296 students could be graduated in 1977 from medical schools 
in Virginia. According io the report prepared by Dr, Warren Pearse, by 1978 this 
number could increase to 318, which would be almost adequate to meet the national 
goal of 15,000 graduates by 1978. Based on estimated national population and esti- 
mated Virginia population, Virginia graduates should be 336 in 1978. 

Comparing the number of first year medical students per 100,000 population 
in the state and the average number of physicians who received their initial license 
in the stote per 100,000 population, it cbn be seen that Virginia is also ari importer 
of physicians from other states. According to the report of input-output data compiled 
by Henry Mason, Research Associate, American Medical Association, Virginia enrolled 




an average of 3.54 first year medical students per 100,000 from 1961-66, ranking 
tlilrly-eiylUh . During the period of 1966-71 , Virginia issued 4.23 now licenses per 
100,000 populofion, rankinc} fifleentii. This report, which utilizer 1961-66 data for 
entering studenjs shows thai Virglrtici is one of the states whose medical schools admit 
large numbers of out-'Of-siato stucluiits, award first licenses lo a similar number of out- 
of-state students, and enjoys a favorable balance between students and new licenses. 
Since 1966, both medical schools have increased the size of their entering classes and 
have odtnitted a higher percentage of Virginia students. If the rate of new licentiates 
from in~siate schools increases from the 71.1 percent reported from 1966-71, Virginia 
can anticipate having more physicians in the state. 

Boih state medical schools have established well recognized family practice 
programs which are attracting large numbers of applicants for residency positions. The 
family practice programs have developed strong reloMonships with family practitioners 
throughout Virginia, particularly v/ith the preceptorship program. Respected family 
practitioners have been attracted as faculty for these programs, which some authorities 
have indicated is essential to the successful recruiting of family practitioners. The 
General Assembly of Virginia deserves much credit for their wisdom in funding these 
programs. 

Through the efforts of Dr. FItzhugh Mayo, the location of primary core phy- 
sicians and areas with deficits have been clearly identified. This information is valu- 
able in planning new programs to produce primary care physicians, in locating candi- 
dates for medical schools and in assisting physicians planning to locate in Virginia. 
The project Dr. William O'Brien is conducting with high school students in rural areas 
can provide valuable information about candidates for medical schools from these 
^"••eas. The increased number of state medical scholarships now being utilized wi!i 
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(ncrooM* llic nmn^ioi of physicinn: sloyine) in Virfjiiiio in ciivcr> of need even if (Ikj 
porccnfcigo of phyi>ic(on5 repayinq by piacffco docs not fnciocise sub^fcmtiall/. 

Tlu^ issue} which now se<^:ms mosf imporfanf is providing sufficicnf graduate 
modical cdur.oiion poilllons based on the lypcs of physicians needed in Virginia. Boih 
medical schools hove detoMTiincd the areas v^hich need to he expanded and thoy should 
be supported In their efforts to provide llic; types of physician needed in Virginia. 
Finoncia! support fiom ihe Corifmonweahh for graduate medical educotion will be 
essenilol for tlie mGdical schools to provide ihe appropriate number and specialities 
needed in the Commonwealth. Since the need is greatest in the primary cere areas 
(first contact pliysicians), special enipharjs must be given to these areas, 

Both medico! schools, in cooperation wii h ♦he schools of nursing in their 
universities, have planned or established nurse practitioner programs for expanding 
the role of the nurse in primary caie. Other states hove found this to be a successful 
way to provide more primary care in areas of need. These programs have been sup- 
ported by various types of funding. If those programs are to be continued, state 
funding will be needed. 
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REC OA/MEND ATIONS 
The medical scholarship pi<^£;iarn was rovu;v/cd carufjily by iho Virgmlo 
Legislative Advisory Council in the study made of the "Shortage of Family 
Physicians." The recommendation was made 1o increase the amount of the 
State Medical Scholarsliip from $1,500 to $2,500 with forty such scholar- 
ships at the University of Virginia and the Medical College of Virginio. 
The 1972 General Assembly increased the omount to $2,500 ond designoted 
thirty-three scholarships for the Medical College of Virginia and twenty- 
seven for Ihe University of Virginia. The increased number of scholar- 
ships and the amount of the scholarship have not been in effect long enough 
to evaluate the need for any changes. It is recommended that the medical 
scholarship program be continued at the same level of support. 

The current standard utilized for the designation of an "area of need" should 
be reviewed in terms of the separation of "primary care physicians" from the 
total physician population. Areas of the State may indeed have what ap- 
pears to be ample physicians per unit population and still have a deficit of 
primary care physicians. The State Council of Higher Education has initiated 
a study of health manpower requirements for Virginia. A major goal of this 
study is to establish an on-going health manpower information system which 
will make data available to state agencies and other groups in planning to 
meet the state's health manpower needs. It is recommended that the Com- 



mtsstonti of Public HcolJli utilise tho most iccciit dila avallabit: in detcr- 
mtniriQ oieos ncoclliuj f;f imary care physicions. 

There is a Qicat nt^ox) to Woffrmino which kinds of cpplicanfs to mcdccal 
school arc most likriy \o piacticc pniTory medicine in areas of need within 
the state. Some psycho~soc;Ial characteristics hove olready been tcntalivcly 
identified; those should be vcrltlcd hy studies of medical school graduates^ 
end others should bo sojgh?. Once this determination has been made, ad- 
mission policies should be formulated so that oppropriate numbers of potential 
primary care physicians arc admitled to Virginia's medicol schools^ The 
schools of medicine, v/orking in cooperation v/illi ihe State Council staff end 
other appropriciie oscncies, should be; directed to iniJiate the sludies nec- 
essary to make the recommended determination. 

Increasing iha number of medical students at each medical school and in- 
creasing the number of Virginions odmitted to the medical schools will not 
necessarily increase the supply of primary care physicians availcble to the 
citizens of Virginia. Studies have demonstrated that where the graduate of 
a medical school tokes his residency program has a much greater impact on 
where he practices than where he went te medical school. It is recommended 
that the General Assembly provide financial support for additional graduate 
medical education positions. These positions should be supported in special- 
ities requiring the greatest increase in residency positions and, where possible. 
In locations in which such specialities are needed. This will provide on ade- 
quate and well-distributed supply of the specialities needed in Virginia • 



Financial support should be provided for nurse practitioners programs 
now cstoblishcd in both the stale university medical and nursing schools. 
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DETERMINING STATE LIMITATIONS ON OUT-OF-STATE ENROLLMENT IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

There are two inter-relafed areas of concern encompassed in on attempt 
to determine state limitations on out-of-state enrollment. One is the actual numerical 
determination of each state's out-of-state enrollment; the second is identifying those 
states which attempt to exercise control over out-of-state enrollment in some sort of 
legislated or non-legislated r.onner. The latter question also requires on investigation 
into the method employed to accomplish the control; that is^ does the power reside in 
the state's governing or coordinating board or in some other agency, or does the state's 
legislature exercise the pbwer to iet quotas or percentages? 

As the data for this investigation was not readily available, a survey instrument 
was designed and circulated to the higher education executive officer in each 
state. A copy of the survey instrument is atta<^hed, and the returned questionnaires 
ore available for review. At the time of this analysis, 27 states hod responded, ranging 
in size and diversity from New York to Wyoming. A total of seven southern states 
returned questionnaires. Additional responses ore anticipated from several other states. 
Appendix A contains a list of the state that responded. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The first three questions of the survey instrument were designed to solicit 
row dota on the numbers of students, differentiated on the basis of "in-state" and 
"out-of-state," enrolled in each state's public institutions. The determination was 
by "type of institution ("type" being defined as "senior/' "community-junior," and 
"technical-trade"). 

Questions four through eight were intended to delineate the extent of controls 
or limitations imposed. The controls were requested according to the following cate- 
gories: the state*s public system; types of institutions; undergra duate students; 
graduate students; professional students. 

The next two questions sought to determine when the controls were initially 
established and by what means (the state's Governor, Legislature, Higher Education 
Board, etc.). 

The lost two questions were ottitudinol ones designed to elicit the feeling of 
the respondent on the necessity for imposing controls and to summarize his analysis 
of the reaction of students, faculty, legislators, and citizens in his state toward what- 
ever controls, if any, had been established. 

THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
The data as to size was deemed useful in determining the kind and scope of 
higher educational system found in a specific state. More importantly, however, it 
was thought that the data would enable a contrast to be made between in-state and 
out-of-state enrollments and to know whether a state "has a problem" with, in terms 
of having an excess number of, out-of-state students. The existence of a "problem" 
was not always possible to identify, however, for some states are intentionally limiting 



ouf-of-sfofe groduafo enrol Inionfs due io lock of facilities, while ofhers are affempfiiig 

to build up fheir groduafe programs and fhus are encouraging increased out-of-sfafe 

enrol Imenfs, Wifhouf doubf, fhe number of out*-of-stofe sfudenfs enrolled has a 

disHnguishable correlafion to fhe availabilify of sfudenf facilities. Thus, if a 

stote finds ifself over-built and facing the prospect of a decreasing pool of potential, 

in-state students, the chances suddenly increase, regardless of previously-enforced 

restrictions, for an out-of-state student to gain admission. Since, as noted, facilities 

now seem to be much more readily available on the undergraduate and graduate 

levels (with some exceptions, such as Wyoming), some states are currently relaxing their 

out-of-state restrictions. In the professional schools, the opposite is currently 

true, and almost nil states seem to be wrestling with the question of how to increase 

the availability of spaces and facilities in these schools. 

The data as to in-state, out-of-state enrollments is found in chart form in 
Appendix B. An examination of the chart reveals a wide variance between the state 
with the lowest combined percentage of out-of-state students (New Jersey: 1.8%) and 
that of the highest (New Hampshire: 38.4%). The percentage for New Jersey is 
somewhat distorted due to the non-availability of statistics pertaining to its graduate/ 
professional out-of-state enrollment. However, indications are that this percentage 
is low, for, as the respondent from New Jersey indicated, "In a few cases, professional 
schools of Rutgers University are actively recruiting out-of-state students," 

The relative position of a state like New Jersey may be viewed as somewhat 
paradoxical to individuals concerned with seeking an answer to the problem of out-of- 
state enrollments. The state has long been noted for its migration of students, particularly 
southward to schools in Virginia and North Carolina. Yet, it currently seems to be actively 
recruiting out-of-state students. 
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The relative status of New Hampshire proves even more interesting, for the 
stafre is, as will be noted shortly, one of only five survey respondents that imposes a 
statewide control (in this case on out-of-state students at its major public institution , 
the University of New Hampshire). Ih high undergraduate out-of-state enrollment, 
which exceeds the 25% legislated limit at the University, indicates that either the 
limit is not enforced or the state's remaining public institutions have exorb?/*ant out-of- 
state enrollments. 

Only five of the 27 states impose statewide controls. They are Hawaii, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Tennessee. Pennsylvania, however, does have a 5% 
limit on out-of-state students at state-owned colleges, a rule which is not at all rigidly 
enforced, and North Carolina has a 15% limit on students in entering classes at six of 
its public institutions. (The North Carolina rule is a non-legislated guideline imposed 
before the consolidation of all the state's public insHtuticns under one board.) The 
Missouri coordinating board has recommended that by the 1976-77 academic year no 
senior public institution should exceed a 15% non-state enrollment, but no binding 
requirement has been effected. 

Of the five states with specific controls, Hawaii has a 10% limit on non- 
residents in its community colleges and a 20% control on non-residents in its university. 
Kentucky has a 15% statewide limitation and a 20% restriction for individual institutions. 
It was noted that this policy is presently being relaxed, due to economic conditions. 
New Hampshire, a state which has imposed some controls since 1925, has a 25% limit 
applicable to undergraduates at the University of New Hampshire, while Oregon's 
15% out-of-state undergraduate limit atony one institution has never been observed, 
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due ito lack of sufficienl in-sfate students, Tennessee's 15% limif on undorgraduafe 
students is being enforced, and, in addition, the state has assisted in the internal 
institutional development of law and medical school lirr/its so that the low school has 
only a 10-15% out-of-state enrollment and the medical scl^ool presently has no out- 
of-state students, * 

Tennessee's concern for its professional school enrollments, especially those m 
law and medicine, mirrors similar concerns evidenced by the other states responding. 
Many of the controls applied to date, however, are of an informal, rather than mandatory 
nature, with the institutions assuming some responsibility for giving preference to state 
residents. Such informal controls seem to be operating in the medical and law schools 
of Arkansas, North Carolina, New Mexico, and North Dakota, as well as in Connecticut's 
medical school. (It should be noted here that Virginia's law and medical schools have 
also moved toward establishing informal quotas. Although no formal policy has been 
imposed, informal guidelines have been in existence for some time.) 

Specific controls have been placed on the medical schools of Georgia and 
Oklahoma, and Oklahoma has followed suit by placing an identical limit (15%) on Its 
law school. Actually, Georgia's limit of 5% on out-of-state enrollment in its medical 
school represents a relaxation of its previous policy, in effect until 1971, allowing 
only Georgia residents to enroll. Although the individual institutions in Kentucky 
determine their own policy with respect to out-of-state enrollments in their professional 
schools, the students are included under the same statewide and institutional controls 
previously referred to for that state (15% and 20%, respectively). Thus there is an 
indirect state control imposed on the professional schools. 
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with minimal exception, the controls that have been established have come 
as result of action by state boards charged with coordinating or governing higher 
education or have been voluntarily imposed b^the institutions. Legislators and 
Governors have generally refrained from passing statutes or issuing executive orders 
to limit enrollments, although it is evident From the responses that both groups have 
been Influential in such decisions, especially in supporting the actions taken by the 
coordinating or governing boards. Appendix C demonstrates the manner in which 
controls were imposed by the states presently employing them. 

Finally, it seems that some states are attempting to control out-of-state enroll- 
ments through means other than the imposition of out-right controls. For example^ 
Arkansas, Illinois, and Oklahoma have established higher qualifications for the 
admission of out-of-state students over in-state. Colorado (except in three junior 
colleges) and New Hampshire now charge the out-of-state student the full "educational 
and general" cost of his education. Pennsylvania also has a tuition differential, 
reflecting full cost, which is applied to non-resident students under a specific legal 
definition with state-supported institutions. North Dakota also called attention to its 
high out-of-state tuition rate, while North Carolina indicated that its recently sub- 
stantially-increased out-of-state rate was making it difficult for some state institutions 
to attract out-of-state students. South Carolina, too, called attention to recent 
institutional actions to raise tuition and fees, as well as to institutional imposition of 
higher out-of-state admission requirements. 

The responses to the attitudinal questions are difficult to analyze. On the 
one hand are those states that indicate they have no problems at this time with the 
number of out-of-state students enrolled in their institutions^ On the other hand are 
some states that indicate a reluctance to continue educating students from states which 
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all<*gedly have not provided sufficlenf resources for their sfudenls and have found ft 
necessary to export them to other states. Finally, some of the states exporting the. 
largest numbers of students have among the rriost liberal out-of-state requirements 
for admission with the claim that either their institutions hove room for out-of-state 
students or that a diversity of students is important (eg. New York and New Jersey). 
Perhaps the following concise description, taken verlDotim from one of the questionnaires, 
IS the best summary of the diversity of attitudes surrounding this problem: 

1. Legislators feel a compulsion to toke core of m-staters. 
Out-of-staters should pay their own way largely. 

2. Citizens probably feel the same way. 

3. Students, so long as they pan get in the school of their 
choice, want openness to prevail, 

4. Faculty like a broad mix. 
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"^■ONCLUSIONS 

Based upon fhe responses fo fhe sun/ey, only a small of sfafes have imposed 
formal, statewide controls on out-of-state enrollments. A number, including 
Virginia, are attempting to resolve any problems that have occurred (and these seem 
currently observable primarily on the professional -school level) by voluntarily imposing 
informal restrictions appropriate to a particular state and its institutions. This avenue 
of approach appears most feasible if the interests of both the citizens of tho state and 
the institutions in the state are to be served. However, if the informal controls are 
not strictly adhered to or do not result, on balance, in satisfying the needs of the state, 
formal restrictions may then become necessary. In this event, the controls should be 
imposed by action of the state's coordinatingr^goveming board, which should bo in the 
best position to monitor, enforce, and constantly re-evaluate the need, rather than 
through legislation^ which may not be responsive to the changing situation and may 
become unenforceable. 
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APPENDIX A 

States Responding To The Questionnaire 
On Limiting Out--of-State Enrollments 

1. Arkansas 

2. Colorado 

3. Connecticut 

4. Georgia 

5. Hawaii ' 

6. Illinois 

7. Indiana 

8. Kansas 

9. Kentucky 

10. Louisiana 

11. Mississippi 

12. Missouri 

13. New Hampshire 

14. New Jersey 

15. New Mexico 

16. New York 

17. North Carolina 

18. North Dakota 

19. Oklahom-:' 

20. Oregon 

21 . Pennsylvania 

22. Rhode Island 

23. South Carolina 

24. South Dakota 

25. Tennessee 

26. Wyoming 

27. * 

*This state was not identified by the respondent. 
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APPENDIX B 

i 

Out-of-State Enrollments Shown As 
Percentages of Total Enrollments, 
By Institutional Level, For States Responding 





Combined 


Technical/Trade 


Comm . Col lege 


Undergraduate 




Graduate/ 


State 


Out-of-state 


Out -of -State 


Out-of-State 


Out-of-state 


Professional 




Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Out-of-state 
















Enrollment 


Arkansas 


9.9% 


10.00 


4.12 




10.' 


45 












[Breakdown not 


available] 


Colorado 


20.9 


— 


5.25 


24.06 






38.48 


Connecticut 


6.9 


.002 , 


1.00 


8.2 






16.7 


Georgia 


14.0 





6.19 




15.52 












[Breakdown not 


available] 


Hawaii 


10.3 




6.75 


8.87 






26.08 


Indiana 


13.7 


0.00 


13.46 


10.34 






29.41 


Illinois 


1.9 




0.28 


2.04 






12.83 


Kansas 


16.0 








16.0 












[Breakdown not available] 


Kentucky 
f 


14.3 




2.22 


16.34 






17.23 


Louisiana 


8.0 


0.36 


1.82 


10.82 






23.30 


Mississippi 


8.1 


0.84 


1.70 


10.55 






20.75 


Missouri 


5.2 




1.34 


3.78 






17.90 


N. Hamp. 


38.4 






37.41 






47.78 


N. Me>dco 


[Specific figures not available. Respondent 


indicates less than 


5% out-of-state 


N . Jersey 


1.8 




.18 


3.00 








N • York 


2.8 


2.40 


1.70 


.19 






9.53 


N . Carolina 


10.3 


2.44 


3.83 


11.72 






31.06 


N. Dakota 


14.45 


9.05 


9.05 


12.08 






41.67 


Oklahoma 


8.6 




2.90 


8.27 






21.11 


Oregon 


8.7 


12.46 


9.44 


14.13 






33.82 


Penn. 


10.0 




.28 


9.08 






19.22 


Rh. is. 






1.62 


[Not available] 




[Not availobi e] 


S. Carolina 


14.48 








14.48 












[Breakdown not available] 


D . a r\0 TO 


14.8 








14.82 












[Breakdown not available] 


Tenn. 


10.3 


9.45 


.76 


11.16 






16.25 


Wyoming 


22.8 




8.10 


25.42 






47.13 


(State not ident.) 


14.2 




3.5 


14.1 






24.80 


Mean % 

Vl rmniQ 
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12.033 


5.222 


3.886 


12.513 


23.596 


14.6 




5.1 


18.2 


28.5 
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A QUIIGTIONNAIRE ON STATFi LIMITATIONS ON OUT-OP-STATn 
ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



This survoy is butrif) conducted by the Stale Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia nt the request of iho Vircjinio General Assembly's Cornmir^sion on Hiyher Education. 
Its purpose is to gcnher both datn and widospread opinion on ttie question of restricting out- 
of-stnte enrollment in puhlic institutions of hiyher education. Should you desire that any of 
your responses bo hold in confidence, either l)V the Stnte Council or the Commission on Higher 
Education, plenso so Indicate in fionl of the specific tiuostion. 

Your cooperation in this survey is very much appreciated by both the State Council and 
the Commission. 

1. Please indicate, by level (undergraduate and graduate), the total number of in-state and out- 
of-state students enrolled in your state's public senior institutions. 

In-state undergraduate 
In-state graduate 

Out-of-state undergraduate 

Out-of-state graduate 



2. Please indicate the total number of in-state and out-of-state students enrolled in your state's 
public two-year community/junior colleges. 

In-state students 

Out-"©f-state students 

3, Please indicate, if applicable, the total number of in-state and out-of-state students enrolled 
in your state's public technical or trade institutions. 

]_ fn-state students 

Out-of-state students 



Does your state place any control or limit on the number of out-of-state students that may 
enroll in the state's public system of higher education? If "yes," please indicate that 
control/limit under "comments." 

YES 

NO 

Comnnents: 



5. Does your state place any control or limit on the number of out-of-state students that may 
enroll in any of the types of public institutions referred to above? If "yes," please indicate 
that control/limit and tlie type(s) of institutions under "comments/' 

YES 

NO 

Comments: 
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6, Does your state place any control or limit on the number of out-of-state underciraduatc 
• students that may enroll either in the public system or in individual public institutions? 
If "yes," please expUun that cofitrol/limii under "comments" and indicate whether it is 
applicable to the system or to each individual institution, 

YES 

NO 



Comments: 



7. Does your state piace any control or limit on the number of out-of-state graduate students 
that may enroll either in the public system or in individual public institutions? If "yes/' 
please explain that control/limit under "comments" and indicate whether it is applicable 
to the system or to each individual institution. 

YES 

NO ■ 

Comments: 



8. Does your state place any control or limit on the number of out-of-state students that may 
enroll in any specific professional schools or programs. 

YES 

. NO 

If "yes;' which of the following are included, and what are the control(s)/fimit(s): 

IViedicine 

Law 

■Nursing 

Business 

Education 

Other 



Comments: 



9, If your rmswor is "yos" lo oitluii* A, b, 6, 1 , or 8 above, |)toa;;o indicoln when ihc control($)/ 
. Iimit{$) were iiiitmlly oj>tc»hlisiH)d. 



10. If your answer is "yes" to either 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 above, were the control(s)/limit(s) accomplished 
through (1) legislation; (2) executive order by the governor; (3) imposition by the statewide 
coordinating/governing board; or (4) voluntarily by the institutions? Please check, as 
appropriate: 

Legislation 

Executive order_^ 

Coordinating/governing board 
Voluntarily by the institutions " 
Other ZZZZT 

Comments: 



11. Do you view the imposition of control(s)/limit(s) as necessary in order to guarantee the 
availability of sufficient space to your own in-state students? 

YES 

NO 

Comments: 
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12. If possible, please briefly indicate the reoction of students, faculty, legislators, and/or 
• genoryl citizens to the imposition of out-of-state student control(s)/limit(s). 



Thank you, again, for your participation in this survey. 



